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tid s such representative concerns 
iy 18 a oe as Winchester Repeating Arms 
| | if Company, Pacifie Mills, Fall 
River Line and scores of other 

careful corporations. 


The G. V. 2,000-Lb. 
Freight Truck 


is a Revelation in Economy 


Here are two used in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Where the 
pavements are good they can 
run between buildings—in fact, 
it often pays to plank a pas- 
sageway for them. 

Hand Trucks are not only slow, but they get in each other’s way. One G. V. 
Electric will raise the freight handler’s standard of what constitutes a good day’s 
work from 25% to 50%. Put in just one and then see. 

Catalogue No. 104 and full particulars on request. 
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Studies in Rate Constfuction | 


By JOHN P. CURRAN 


DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act 







By LUST & MERRIAM Rate Expert for the Central Freight Association 
| 10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Showing the Bases Used for Rates in Official Classi- 
Universally Used and Commended fication Territory. 
| Price, $8.00 Delivered Price, $5.00 Delivered 
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| THE TRAFFIC LAW BOOK COMPANY, 625 New York Life Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Complete Reference Work 


| PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
| STATE and INTERSTATE 








The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of tl. \ several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 
ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 










The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op 
portunity will soon pass. 


Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 
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PACKING HOUSE MIXTURES. 


To the casual observer it would seem that a fore- 
cast of the probable action of the Commission in 
the matter of private cars, particularly in the fea- 
ture relating to minimum weights and mixtures, 
may disturb the packing house interests somewhat. 
It is true that the packers protest that other large 
shippers can do the same thing. They assert that 
wholesale grocers can make up a carload of soap, 
molasses, vinegar, vermicelli and a hundred other 
articles which they handle; that glucose people can 
ship corn syrup, glucose, grape sugar and other 
products of their industry. 

This, of course, is not much of a defense, nor is it 
as good as the claim in the matter of beef cars. In 
these, they say, the beef is suspended from the roof, 
leaving considerable floor space, and it is of interest 
to both shipper and carrier that such space be util- 
ized, as the carriers thereby obtain the maximum 
loading per car. On the other hand, Attorney Boyle. 
who conducted the hearing for the Commission, was 
able to show, among other things, that a car contain- 
ing 3,000 pounds of dressed beef might have the re- 
mainder of the car filled up with a variety of sub- 
stances, many of them not packing-house products 
n any but the most liberal construction of the word 

-in fact, only so called because they were capable 
of use in connection with packing-house business. 
It was also stated during the hearing that a car 
might be loaded with canned goods and by the 
throwing in of a ham a material reduction in rate 
could be secured. 

It does not appear, however, that the matter of 
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the rate is the most important feature in which the 
public and other shippers may be interested. It has 
been clearly shown that service of refrigerator cars 
is universally recognized as expedited service, and 
that the expedition extends to the return movement 
of the empty car. This is, of course, perfectly 
proper and necessary in the case of many of the 
commodities shipped in such cars. Its extension to 
non-perishable products amounts to a diScrimina- 
tion. If ten cars are started out, each loaded with 
3,000 pounds of dressed beef and the balance of the 
load made up of non-perishable products, ten cars 
are used for what is ostensibly a fresh meat ship- 
ment where only one should be used. In other 
words, the equivalent of nine cars are used in a 
favored service to which they are not entitled and 
which a shipper of the non-perishable product solely 
could not secure. Under certain market conditions 
and in the case of certain commodities, this might 
result in not only a great advantage to the favored 
shipper, but a great detriment to his competitor not 
so favored. 


It appears, also, that this kind of service may be 
so manipulated as to work to the distinct disadvan- 
tage of the carriers. Obviously, the non-perishable 
commodity which goes to make up the load of the 
private car is, under normal conditions, depriving a 
box car of just that load. The private car is paid 
for on a mileage basis while the box car, at most, 
only pays a per diem, always less than the mileage 
earned, and that only in case of a foreign car. In 
the illustration used above, it seems plain that in ad- 
dition to the benefit of the expedited service as re- 
lated to the commodity shipped, the owner of the 
car has the very definite advantage of having his 
car earning mileage at a high rate of speed on both 
trips, loaded and empty, and in addition, by the pos- 
sible manipulation referred to, he has ten cars earn- 
ing this mileage when, strictly speaking, only on: 
car has a right to such opportunity. 


The difference between the packers and the whole- 
sale grocers, who are said to follow the same prac- 
tice in the matter of mixtures, is that such grocers 
ordinarily do not own the cars in which their 
products are shipped. This at once cuts out what 
may well be the principal opportunity which the 
owners of private cars enjoy—that of swelling the 
mileage earnings. 


It is not insinuated that these practices are gen- 
erally indulged in, but they may be. It is possible 
that action such as may follow the hearing on pack- 
ing-house products to be held by the Western 
Classification Committee on February 17 will close 
the door to these opportunities which the private 
owner of cars enjoys. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 





Private Track Service.—What- 
ever may be the fact as to other 
parts of the country, there has been 
little discussion in Washington on 
the proposal of the Commission that 
the carriers shall make a separate 
charge for setting cars on private 
tracks. That is surprising. It was 
assumed that shippers throughout 
che country would hasten to write 
their views on that subject. It is 
possible they have held back on the advice of attorneys 
who may have done work for them in rate matters. 
That such advice has likely been given is probable. One 
of the attorneys in attendance on the advanced rate 
hearings shook his head and smiled pityingly when he 
was asked what position he or his clients had taken 
on that proposition. He remarked that it would be time 
enough to take a position when the Commission itself, 
after having looked over the facts adduced at the hear- 
ings held the latter part of this week, gave some indi- 
cation of what its members are thinking on that subject. 
He refused to infer that because the Commissioners 
made the suggestion that they are prepared to make 
orders directing the reversal of the present status when 
the rate is assumed to be high enough to cover the cost 
of setting it on a team track or on a track, which, in 
the Los Angeles case, the Commission said should be 
regarded as part of the terminals of the carrier and 
treated as if it were a substitute for the team tracks 
the carrier would have had to build if the private track 
had not been thought of. Apparently the shippers who 
have provided themselves with private tracks do not 
care a great deal about the matter, on the assumption 
that the Commission, if it decides to change the status 
of private track delivery will see to it that all owners 
of private tracks are given a square deal; that the man 
who has a mile haul will pay more than the one who 
has only a 500-foot haul. 








Relation of Rates the Important Issue.—There ought 
to be a good deal of satisfaction for Joseph Benson 
Foraker, former senator from Ohio, in the statements 
made by many shippers who appear in the advanced rate 
case. Nearly all of them take the position that they 
care very little about what the rate is if they can but 
be assured that their competitors are paying as much as 
they are for like services under similar circumstances 
and conditions. Foraker resisted the amendments to the 
Act to regulate commerce written into the act in 1906 
as being unnecessary because the average shipper cared 
only to know that he was getting as low a rate as his 
competitor. Analysis of the complaints made against 
the rates shows that as to conditions to-day Foraker 
was right. When a complaint is sifted to the bottom 
it is found that it is the relation of rates that is in 
issue and not the inherent unreasonableness of the rate 
itself. Foraker suggested that if the anti-rebate section 
and the undue discrimination sections were enforced to 
the utmost vigor, there would be little or no demand 
that the Commission be empowered to fix rates for the 
future except to correct inequalities. 


To Consider Steamship Lines.—It is probable that 
the Commission will soon have to begin giving close 
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consideration to the question of railroad ownership or 
control of steamship lines. Applications for relief from 
the provisions of the Panama Canal section of the Act 
to regulate commerce are coming in to the Commission 
nearly every day. They must all be filed before July 1. 
In fact, the language of the law is such that a narrow 
construction may be given so as to require action prior 
to July 1. The New Haven was the first to apply. Then 
came the Lehigh, then the Pennsylvania and then the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. -It is assumed that the Commission 
will dispose of the applications in much the same way 
that it is disposing of the fourth section applications; 
that is, grant relief pending consideration by the Com- 
mission upon the merits of the matter. So long as the 
intermountain and fourth section cases remain in the 
Supreme Court no final disposition can be made of any 
of the applications for relief. Such a condition, it is 
believed, will arise with respect to the steamship line 
section. 


Separate Charges for Private Track Delivery.—A 
good many attorneys who have appeared in the ad- 
vanced rate hearings have expressed the belief that by 
making the suggestions about a separate charge for pri- 
vate track delivery, and that the carriers cancel their 
divisions and allowances to industrial roads, the Com- 
mission has in effect disposed of the request for in- 
creased rates. They hold that the carriers are bound 
to proceed along the suggested lines without delay, if 
they hope to get their treasuries in position to stand the 
strain that a reduced volume of business is supposed 
to be placing on them. That may be the proper course 
for the carriers to pursue, but if it is it looks like a 
hazardous one to start on in view of the fact that a 
determination to impose a charge for private track de- 
livery means the publication of many tariffs. The car- 
riers incurred an expense estimated to be anywhere 
from $250,000 to $1,000,000 to prepare tariffs asking the 
5 per cent advance. Nobody knows how great would 
be the cost of preparing tariffs for delivery to private 
tracks. It is conceivable that a flat rate of, say, $2 
per. car for delivery on any private track would raise 
the question as to the character of such a charge. The 
short spur track man might well question the reason 
ableness of a charge of $2 per car for a 500-foot haul, 
in comparison with a $2 charge for a haul of a mile 
or more. The query may well be raised as to whether 
the Commission will be prepared in advance to allow 
the charge to be imposed, even if there is formal pro- 
test by a shipper, under which, following the practice 
of the Commission, he would be entitled, almost pro 
forma, to a suspension of a tariff applicable to him 
The query may also be raised as to when, to procure 
the uniformity so much stressed by Commissioner Har 
lan, in his concurring opinion in the Los Angeles switch 
ing case, the carriers in territories outside of Official! 
Classification will be allowed to inaugurate the new sys 
tem of a separate charge for switching to private tracks 
At this state of the proposal it seems reasonable to say 
that the best, argument for the suggested change is to 
be found in the dissenting opinion of Judge Knapp in 
the before-mentioned Los Angeles case. ; oe me 


TRANSPORTATION DINNER. 


The Chicago Transportation Association will give 
its annual dinner at the Hotel Sherman on February 24. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


EMIGRANT MOVABLES TO S. DAKOTA 


i. & S. DOCKET NO 291 (29 I. C. C. Rep., pp. 40-42) 


Submitted Nov. 15, 1913. Decided Jan. 5, 1914. 


Proposed increased rates on emigrant movable from Chicago, 
lll, St. Paul, Minn., and other points, to points in South 
Dakota, held not to be unreasonable, but this case held 
open to permit carriers to remove certain discrimination 
found to exist in connection with rates on emigrant mov- 
ables to eastern South Dakota and eastern Nebraska. 


J. B. Sheean and W. D. Burr for Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 

Cc. C. Wright and R. H. Widdecombe for Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. 

Joe Kirby for South Dakota Central Railway Co. 

D. L. Kelley, Royal C. Johnson and P. W. Dougherty 
for South Dakota Board of Railroad Commissioners. 


Report of the Commission. 
McCORD, Commissioner: 

The tariff under suspension in this proceeding is desig- 
nated as Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
supplement No. 35 to I. C. C. No. 3422, filed to become 
effective August 1, 1913, and suspended until May 29, 1914. 
The suspended tariff canceled the commodity rate on 
emigrant movables shown in the original tariff and pro- 
vided application of class-B rates. The effect of this 
change would be to increase the rates on emigrant mova- 
bles from Chicago, St. Paul, and other points to points 
in South Dakota located on the South Dakota Central Rail- 
way. This increase in rates is protested against as both 
unreasonable and discriminatory. 

The South Dakota Central Railway operates a railroad 
located wholly within the eastern portion of South Dakota, 
with its southern terminal at Sioux Falls and its northern 
terminal at Watertown. This road has track connections 
with several interstate carriers, and each of these, with the 
exception of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railroad, made this same change in their tariffs, and not 
being protested, the increase in rates thereunder became 
effective April 1, 1913. The protestant here explains that 
at the time these changes were made it had no traffic de- 
partment and knew nothing of the increase until it had 
gone into effect. This general increase extends to all 
points in South Dakota east if the Missouri River served 
by the several carriers. 

The table following furnishes a comparison of the 
present rates and those proposed in the suspended tariif, 
with the earnings. 


Present Rate. Proposed Rate, 


Short- 
line Per Per Per Per 
dis- 100 ton- 100 ton- 
tance, pounds, mile, pounds, mile, 
miles, cents, cents, cents, cents, 
Arlington, S. D., from— 
St. Paul, Minn..... 253 15 1.19 15.0 1.19 
Duluth, Minn, ..... 361 29 1.61 27.0 1.52 
CHmIceeO, TH, .... sce. 591 20 0.68 29.0 1.13 
Omaha, Neb. ....... 311 25 1.61 29.9 1.92 
Kansas City. Mo. .. 499 30 1.32 300 1.32 
St. Louis, Mo. ..... 690 30 0.87 32.5 0.94 


Wentworth, S. D., from— 


St. Paul, Minn ..... 273 15 1.10 15.0 1.10 
Duluth, Minn. ..... 379 29 1.53 27.0 1.42 
Cee. RO ence ves 581 20 0.69 29.0 1.00 
Omaha, Neb. ...... 281 25 1.78 25.9 1.85 
Kansas City, Mo. .. 469 30 1.28 30.0 1.28 
St. Louis, Mo. ..... 660 30 0.91 32.5 0.98 
Present Rate. Proposed Rate. 
Short- Per Per 
line dis- car- car- 
tance, Per mile, Per mile, 
miles. ear. cents. car. cents. 
Arlington, S. D., from— 
St. Paul, Dim. 2. ss.6 253 $30.00 11.9 $30.00 11.9 
Duluth, Minn, .......... 361 58.00 16.1 54.00 15.2 
tO a 591 40.00 6.8 58.00 9.8 
oo ae 311 50.00 16.1 59.80 19.2 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... 499 60.00 13.2 60.00 13.2 
Be. EMM BO 0c woevece 690 60.00 8.7 65.00 9.4 
Wentworth, 8S. D., from 
St. Paul, Minn, .....-.. 273 30.00 11.0 30,00 11.0 
ee ae 379 58.00 15.3 54.00 14.2 
eS eee 581 40.00 6.9 58.00 10.0 
oo errs 281 50.00 17.8 51 80 18.5 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 469 60.00 12.8 60.00 12.8 
SE. LONE, BEOe occ oicedi 660 60.00 9.1 65.00 9.8 


The present rates have been in effect for 20 years or 
more, and it is contended by the carrier that they were 
made on a very low basis to induce immigration and with 
a view of deveolping the country, when it was new and 
unsettled. 

The suspended tariff applies to territory included in six 
counties, as follows: Codington, Hamlin, Kingsbury, 
Brookings, Lake, and Minnehaha. It appears from the 
record that these countries have developed in a marked 
degree. Of the 2,589,920 acres of land comprising the six 
counties affected, 2,502,607 acres is land in farms, and of 
this, 2,230,335 acres, or 83 per cent, of all the land in these 
counties is improved farm land. The value of the land in 
these counties increased from an average of $19.87 per 
acre, in 1900, to $56.88 per acre, in 1910, while the average 
value of all lands in South Dakota increased from $9.92 
per acre, in 1900, to $34.69, in 1910. 

The average population per square mile in 1910 for the 
state of South Dakota was 7.6, and the average for these 
counties was 21. The average for the portion of the state 
west of the Missouri River was 3.4, while that east of the 
Missouri River was 12.6. 

It appears that for the period from January 1 to 
September 1, 1913, before and after the rates were in- 
creased by the South Dakota lines, the Chicago, St. Paul 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway did not receive from or 
deliver to the South Dakota Central Railway a single car 
of emigrant movables; and that the Chicago & North 
Western did not deliver a single car of emigrant movables 

tte South Dakota Central Railway, but received one car 
from the South Dakota Central Railway destined to another 
point on its line in the state. During the same period the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway handled 
to stations on its line in the state of South Dakota 110 
carloads, and during that time it handled from stations on 
its line 114 carloads. The Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way during the same period handled 465 carloads of emi- 
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grant movables to stations on its line in South Dakota, and 
587 carloads from stations on its line. 

It appears from the record that in making the in- 
creases as proposed in the suspended tariff the carrier 
failed to carry out its original idea, viz., to maintain rates 
not to exceed 32% cents from St. Louis, 30 cents from 
Kansas City and Omaha, 27 cents from Duluth, and 15 
cents from St. Paul, except that the rate from St. Paul 
to Level siding should not exceed 18 cents; and it further 
appears that the carrier proposes to establish rates based 
upon class B, but not to exceed these figures, if the sus- 
pension is canceled. 

From all the circumstances presented in this record, 
we cannot say that the proposed rates are in and of them- 
selves unreasonable. 

It appears that the policy of the carriers is to maintain 
lower rates to the undeveloped sections of South Dakota 
and Nebraska, and that the increase in rates only affects 
the sections of these states which have developed most, 
and that states of Iowa and Minnesota, and further, that 
these increases have been established in such a way as 
not to bring about any unreasonable discrimination, with 
the exception, however, of the relation between eastern 
Nebraska and eastern South Dakota. It does appear from 
the record that under substantially similar circumstances 
there is an undue preference in favor of eastern Nebraska 
points and an undue discrimination against eastern South 
Dakota points. 

This discrimination should be promptly removed, but 
since many points are involved it is our opinion that the 
readjustment should in the first instance be left to the 
carrier. We do not wish to be understood by this as indi- 
cating that the rates to eastern Nebraska points should 
be increased to the rates proposed to the eastern South 
Dakota points, but what we do mean is that there shall be 
such a readjustment of these rates as not to work out an 
undue preference to any eastern Nebraska point over an 
eastern South Dakota point, distance and all other trans- 
portation conditions considered. The carriers will be ex- 
pected, however, to establish rates to eastern South 
Dakota points involved here not to exceed those proposed 
as set forth hereinabove. 

Accordingly the respondents will be expected to estab- 
lish on or before March 15, 1914, rates from the different 
gateways to eastern South Dakota points located on the 
South Dakota Central Railway, which shall conform to the 
views herein expressed. If this is not done by the date 
indicated, the protestant may call our attention to the 
matter, when an appropriate order will be issued. 

When tariffs are filed which comply with the views 
expressed herein the order of suspension will be vacated. 





REPARATION ON PINE LUMBER 


CASES NOS. 698-707 (SUB-NO. 70) (29 I. C. C., 94-98) 
EASTMAN-GARDINER & CO. ET AL. VS. ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

Submitted Feb. 26, 1912. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. 


This complaint involves the last of the reparation claims that 
were filed with the Commission following its decision in the 
Tift and Central Yellow Pine Association cases, which in- 
volved rates on yellow-pine lumber from southeastern pro- 
ducing territory when consigned to the Ohio River locally, 
and for beyond. All the other claims, several hundred in 
number, were paid by the carriers on basis of 67 cents on 
the dollar under a compromise agreement entered into be- 
tween carriers and claimants and approved by this Com- 
mission upon request of both parties. The issue here is 
whether this claimant, with the others, accepted that agree- 
ment; Held: That defendants are justified in their con- 
tention that claimant did, by his actions, personally and 
through his attorney, accept the agreement at least im- 
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pliedly. As we assume that claimant stands ready tv do 
what is equitable under the circumstances, as viewed by 
the Commission, and that he will accept the amount 
tendered upon this expression of its views, no further | 
ings or order are deemed to be necessary in the case. 
Victor H. Wallace for complainant. 


Merrel P. Callaway for defendants. 


Report of the Commission. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

This complaint involves a claim for reparation arising 
out of the Tift and Central Yellow Pine Association cases, 
in which, in 1905, the Commission condemned as unrea- 
sonable an increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds in the rate 
on yellow pine lumber from producing territory south of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi rivers when consigned 
to the Ohio River locally for beyond. The claim is on 
of several hundred of identical character that were filed 
by shippers with the Commission following the affirmance 
by the Supreme Court of the Commission’s findings, in 
1907. 101. C. C., 548 and 505; 206 U. S., 428 and 441. 


When these claims were filed many of the difficulties 
in their final checking and disposition were looked upon 
as being practically insurmountable if each claim was 
compelled to be prosecuted separately and fully proved 
against each carrier in the through route of each ship- 
ment. Thousands of carloads were involved and they 
moved between numerous points of origin and destination 
and via various routes. Many shippers had lost their 
expense bills and kept in addition imperfect accounts be 
tween the dates of their shipments, which dated back as 
far as 1903, and the final decision of the Supreme Court. 
There were also conflicting claims for the reparation on 
specific shipments, due to the character of the contracis 
under which the lumber was sold and perhaps for other 
causes. There were also numerous other complications, 
and the carriers, recognizing equally with the shippers 
the stupendous undertakings incident to the final proof 
of shipments and being themselves equally anxious to 
dispose of the question of reparation with the least prac- 
ticable delay, therefore sought to co-operate with the 
various claimants or their attorneys in an effort to find 
some method of settlement of these claims by wholesale; 
and finally, after extended negotiations, the carriers agreed 
to pay, upon ratification of the proposal by 85 per cent 
of the claimants, 67 cents on the dollar in full satisfaction 
of all provable claims, upon consideration of the carriers 
furnishing the machinery of proof with the minimum of 
cost in that respect to the shippers. To carry out this 
plan the carriers therefore established, one each at Wasbh- 
ington, D. C., Macon, Ga., and New Orleans, La., what 
they aptly termed clearing houses, which were conducted 
at considerable expense by them. As the shipments were 
finally checked the carriers and claimants asked the 
Commission to approve the various settlements, and this 
the Commission did in so far as to say that, in its view 
the settlements proposed were not in violation of law 
Joice & Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 15 I. C. C., 239 [Traffic 
World, Feb. 20, 1909, p. 268]; Jenks Lumber Co. vs. S 
Ry. Co., 17 I, C. C., 58. 

The complainant herein, the Tatum Lumber Co., whose 
claim is docketed as Sub-No. 70 of the general docket 
Nos. 698-707, covering these claims, was one of the ship- 
pers under the increased rate which the Commission con 
demned. The Tatum Lumber Co. is not a corporation; 
it is the trade name of W. S. F. Tatum, an extensive 
dealer in lumber, who will be referred to herein as claim- 
ant. His claim, which is for $1,318.09, was originally 
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presented through Green & Green, attorneys, of Jackson, 
Miss., Who represented a large number of these claimants 
yefore the clearing house at Macon, Ga., and was prose- 
cuted by them up to the final point of tender by the clear- 
ing house of $883.13, representing the 67 per cent of the 
face amount. The record seems clearly to indicate that 
Green & Green proceeded in this mattes with the full 
knowledge of Mr. Tatum and that this understanding 
continued on their part to the point of final tender of the 
above-named sum, They were then advised by him that 
settlement would be accepted only on the basis of the 
full 100 cents on the dollar. Green & Green thereupon 
withdrew from the case, and claimant is now being repre- 
sented by other counsel. 

There is no difference of opinion between claimant 
and the carriers with respect to what the question is 
that is here presented for decision. Defendants do not 
deny the fact that the shipments moved under the rates 
found by the Commission to be unreasonable or the valid- 
ty of the claim based thereon, and they now stand ready 
again to make the compromise offer of 67 per cent of 
this claim. The one contention raised by them is that 
claimant, both through his attorneys and by his own 
actions, accepted this compromise agreement, and that 
he ig thereby estopped to demand the full face value of 
his claim. Attention is invited by them in this connection 
to certain correspondence had between ciaimant, his 
former attorneys, Green & Green, and the Macon clearing 
house, filed as a part of this record, which they claim 
tends under any reasonable interpretation to establish 
their contention, particularly a letter from the manager 
of the Macon clearing house to claimant, dated Noy. 22, 
1909. 

A representative of your “company came to the clearing 
house some time ago in reference to submitting proof of your 
claim. He was to return later with this proof. Will you kindly 
let us have this at once, and oblige? 

I also note that while you are marked as having accepted 
t agreement of settlement, we do not find your written ac- 
ceptance in our files Will you please let your attorneys, 
Messrs. Green & Green, have this acceptance at once, so that 
they may send it in to us, if you have not already done so? 
and his reply thereto, of Nov. 24, 1909: 


We have yours of the 22d inst., and in reply would state 
that we are pressing the matter of proofs on our claim all we 
can, and expect within the next week or ten days to be able to 
report in full. 

We note your remarks as to our written acceptance, and 
would state that we have furnished the attorneys, Messrs. Green 
& Green, several powers of attorney, but they now seem to 
want an additional one that gives them more authority as to 
the throwing out of any portion of our claim than we like to 
give them, and we are debating this question. When we come 
to check over our proof with you, will sign such agreement as 
is necessary to complete the clearing-house record. 

It appears that claimant’s original expense bills had 
been lost by him by fire, and that he and his son in 
person checked his shipments with the clearing-house em- 
ployes from his ledger entries in January, 1910. This, 
defendants contend, could have been done by claimant only 
upon his full acceptance of the compromise settlement, 
and it would not, they state, have been permitted by them 
except upon that understanding. Neither Green & Green 
nor the manager of the Macon clearing house was spe- 
cifically advised by claimant that the compromise settle- 
ment would not be accepted by him until after this final 
cheek, in April, 1910. 

The question immediately arises whether this ques- 
tion of whether claimant did in fact accept the compro- 
mise agreement and, if so, the legal effect of that ac- 
ceptance is one which it is within the jurisdiction of this 
Commission to finally dispose of, or is instead more a 


judicial question arising from a contract collateral to 
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the issues the Commission can decide and is therefore 


cognizable only in the courts. It may be, in view of the 
limitations upon the Commission’s jurisdiction and au- 
thority, that under a literal construction of the law it 
could not properly do otherwise than to award to claimant 
the full amount of any ascertained damage to him, leaving 
him and the carriers to contest in the courts any col- 
lateral question arising from the alleged agreement. We 
do not, however, think it necessary to finally pass upon 
this question at this time. There is, we think, a broader 
equitable aspect to the complaint. The carriers have 
proceeded in entire good faith, at much expense, in the 
vast work incident to final proof and disposition of these 
claims. All the others of the claims that have been 
settled, amounting to several hundred thousand dollars, 
have been adjusted on the compromise basis. The estab- 
lishment of proof as to routing and as to the other ques- 
tions referred to, in the detail necessary to a valid order 
by this Commission for reparation, would have been ex- 
tremely difficult, if not in many cases wholly imprac- 
ticable, if undertaken by the shippers without the aid 
of this co-operation on the part of the carriers. The 
carriers further, in order to facilitate matters, did not 
hold claimants to the strictest accountability as to every 
detail of proof, and gave them, in addition, the )enefit in 
many cases of the Commission’s findings in the specific 
rates before it upon certain shipments not technically 
covered by its order, such as on some shipments that 
were billed to points south of the Ohio River. The pres- 
ent claimant, along with the others, received the full 
benefit of this general co-operation on the part of the 
defendant lines through these clearing houses, and he 
should, we think, deal with this matter in the light of 
the whole situation. We do not mean to suggest that 
claimant should in any sense be asked or expected to 
accept less than the full amount of his claim because 
other shippers, regardless of their number, have seen fit 
to do so, and we have not suggested this in connection 
with any of these claims, and the approval which we gave 
to the general settlements referred to was only given 
upon request of all the parties, claimants and carriers. 
We think, however, that the evidence in connection with 
this case is convincing that claimant did assent to this 
compromise basis of settlement, at least impliedly, and 
there seems to be no doubt that his former attorneys 
proceeded upon that understanding. 

There have been intimations by defendants and by 
claimant’s former attorneys of bad faith on claimant’s 
part in connection with this claim. We shall not attribute 
bad faith to him. He is wholly within his legal rights 
in presenting this matter to the Commission, and we as- 
sume that he stands ready to abide by its decision as to 
what is the equitable course for him to pursue in the 
matter under all the circumstances. 

Considering all the facts, circimstances and condi- 
tions appearing, we reach the conclusion that defendants 
were justified in acting upon the assumption that claim- 
ant, by the course he pursued in the handling of this 
claim with the clearing house, personally and by his 
former attorneys, agreed to this compromise basis of 
settlement the same as did the other claimants under 
the decisions referred to. His claim is the only remaip- 
ing one of the vast number presented that has not beep 
adjusted, and it is highly desirable that in its disposition 
there be no discrimination in the amount received by 
him, in order that the other claimants may not have 
cause to feel that they have been discriminated against 
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and that had they, too, waited they might have received 
the full amounts of their claims. We therefore think 
that complainant should accept this compromise sum in 
full satisfaction of the amount due him. But we make 
this suggestion, as stated, not because we think that 
he should be called upon to relinquish claim to any part 
of the amount due him, either as a matter of expediency 
in the general settlement of this matter or for other cause 
under ordinary circumstances, but we make it solely be- 
cause of the exceptional circumstances of this case and 
of what we think might reasonably be construed to be 
the implied acceptance of this compromise by claimant, 
even if his actions in connection with his claim were 
not intended by him to be so construed. 

We understand that the carriers now stand ready to 
tender the 67 per cent of this claim, and in the full belief 
that claimant will, under the circumstances, accept this 
tender, it will be unnecessary for the Commission to make 
further findings or any order in the case. Upon such 
tender by the carriers the case should be considered as 
closed. 


GOODS DAMAGED BY FLOOD 


CASE NO 5834 (29 I. C. C., 99-103) 
E. DANCIGER VS. PITTSBURGH, CINCINNATI, CHI- 
CAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO. ET AL, 


CASE. NO. 5834 (SUB-NO. 1) 
SAME VS. ERIE RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Oct. 1, 1913. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. 

Rate charged for the transportation of a carload of damaged 
overalls and a carload of damaged gloves from Dayton, O., to 
Superior, Wis., not found to have been unreasonable. Com- 
plaints dismissed. 





J. A. Little for complainant. 
A. H. Lossow for defendants. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is engaged in the general merchandise 
business at Superior, Wis. By two complaints, filed June 
5, 1913, she alleges that she was charged an unreasonable 
rate for the transportation of a carload of damaged over- 
alls and a carload of damaged gloves from Dayton, O., 
to Superior, Wis. Reparation is asked. 


The shipments described in the complaints moved in 
April, 1913. The car of overalls moved via the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railways, and the car of gloves 
moved via the Erie Railroad, the Chicago & Erie Railroad 
and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way. Freight charges were collected on the two ship- 
ments in the sum of $554.19, based on the first class rate 
of 91 cents per 100 pounds. Complainant contends that 
45 cents per 100 pounds would have been a just and 
reasonable rate. 


The goods were water-soaked and muddy, caused by 
the then recent floods at Dayton, and were purchased by 
complainant at greatly reduced prices. The laundries 
at Dayton could not promptly cleanse and fit them for 
the market, and complainant’s manager “took his chances” 
on shipping them to Superior, where they were laundered. 
Three-fourths of the overalls and two-thirds of the gloves 
were thus made salable for the purposes for which they 
were manufactured. There was no published commodity 
rate applicable to damaged goods from and to the points 
in question. The shipments were not inspected or sorted 
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until after their arrival at Superior, and their exact con- 
dition when shipped cannot be determined. 

Complainant compares the rate charged with rates 
on various other commodities from Dayton and other 
points in Ohio and West Virginia to Superior and other 
Wisconsin points. None of the commodities referred to, 
however, with the exception of clothing, is analogous to 
the commodities here involved to such a degree as to 
make the comparison of value. Comparison is also made 
with the carload rates and minima applicable to ship- 
ments of certain articles of relatively higher value from 
Dayton and other points in Ohio and West Virginia to 
Superior. But the articles named are not analogous to 
those here in question, and the comparison is without 
value except as tending to support complainant’s con 
tention that value should be regarded as the controlling 
element in rate making. 

Defendants aver that the rates charged were not un 
reasonable for the service rendered. In Minneapolis 
Traffic Asso. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 23 I. C. C.. 437 
[Traffic World, May 25, 1912, p. 1017], we said: 


We are not prepared to lay down the principle that old and 
second hand articles must be treated differently from new, or 
that value is the controlling element in making rates. Such of 


these articles or parts as are in fact scrap are entitled to the 
scrap rate, but if they have any value as the articles which 
they originally purported to be, we do not feel that we can 
require the carriers to transport them at other than the regular 
tariff rates applicable to the new or originally transported 
article. 


There is no fixed standard by which the value of 
commodities like these here under consideration can be 
satisfactorily determined, and it would be difficut to 
establish a rate such as complainant asks withcut afford- 
ing an easy and convenient means for misbilline and 
discrimination. 

Upon all the facts of record, we are not eccnvinced 
that the rate charged on the shipments in question was 
unreasonable. An order will be entered dismissing the 
complaints. 


IRON AND STEEL TO OKLAHOMA 
CASE NO. 4701 (29 I. C. C. Rep. P. 129-135) 
OKLAHOMA TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION VS. ATCHISON, 

TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY ET AL. 


Submitted Jan. 17, 1913. Decided Jan. 5, 1914. 

Rates on iron and steel articles in carloads from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Chicago, Ill., Birmingham, Ala., and points taking the 
same rates, to Oklahoma City, Okla., found unduly dis- 
criminatory and unjustly prejudicial with respect to rates 
on the same articles to other points in the state of Okla- 
homa. 

C. B. Bee and W. VY. Hardie for complainant. 

Fred H. Wood for St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co. 

T. J. Norton and A. A. Hurd for Atchison, Topeka 

& Santa Fe Railway Co. 

W. F. Dickinson and W. T. Hughes for Chicago, 

Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

Joseph M. Bryson and C. §S. Burg for Missouri, 

Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 

R. D. Sangster for Muskogee. Traffic Bureau, in- 
tervener. 

Martin E. Casto for Wichita, Kans., Business Asso- 
ciation Traffic Bureau, intervener. 


Report of the Commission. 
McCHORD, Commissioner: . 
This is a complaint that carload rates on iron and 
steel articles from Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., and 
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Birmingham, Ala., and points taking the same rates, 
to Oklahoma City, Okla., are unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory and unjustly prejudicial, in violation of 


sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act. The Wichita, Kans., 
Business Association Traffic Bureau and the Muskogee, 
Okla., Traffic Bureau, intervened in behalf of their in- 


terest in the rates in question. 
There is evidence in the record to the effect that 


there is some movement of iron and steel articles to 
Oklahoma City and other Oklahoma points from Chicago 
and Birmingham. The complainant represented that 


Oklahoma City was chiefly interested in the rates from 
the Pittsburgh district. The price of iron and steel 
articles is made in Pittsburgh. That is to say, the 
price of these articles at any given destination is what 
is called the Pittsburgh base price plus the freight 
rate from Pittsburgh, no matter from what point ship- 
ment is made. It will therefore be sufficient to discuss 
the rates from Pittsburgh to Oklahoma City and points 
in the same state, 


While it is alleged in the complaint that the rates 
to Oklahoma City are unreasonable, there is very little 
evidence in the record with respect to that question. 
Aside from some per-ton-mile statements the complainant 
advances no reason from which we may properly draw 
a conclusion that the rates complained of are unreason- 
able per se. As we understand the complaint, in the 
light of the evidence, it has relation to what is alleged 
to be a discriminatory and prejudicial adjustment of the 
rates on the articles in question to the state of Okla- 
homa, whereby Oklahoma City merchants are required 
to pay rates on the articles in question which are 
higher actually and relatively than rates to other points 
in the same state. 

Oklahoma City is located nearly in the geographical 
center of the state and is served by four railroads. It 
is reached by direct single lines from St. Louis, Mo., 
Memphis, Tenn., Kansas City, Mo., Chicago, Ill., and 
Galveston, Tex. It is connected with Memphis by the 
direct line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, dis- 
tance 487 miles; and by the line of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco, distance 586 miles. The line of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific extends from Memphis 
through Oklahoma City to El Paso, Tex. In addition to 
through traffic from east of the Mississippi River 
through the Memphis gateway this carrier transports an 
extensive coal tonnage from Arkansas and eastern Okla- 
homa mines to all points west. There is a greater 
density of tonnage in the vicinity of Oklahoma City 
than on any other part of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific in the state. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
has a direct line from Kansas City and Chicago to Okla- 
homa City. The line extends to Galveston, with a 
considerable density of tonnage. From St. Louis, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in connection with the 
Wabash, forms a route with a distance of 642 miles. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has a direct single line 
with a distance of 593 miles. The St. Louis & San 
Francisco has a direct single line with a distance of 543 
miles. This is the short line. The defendants contend 


that this short-line distance is not ‘he fair basis to be 
employed in rate calculations from Pittsburgh or St. 
Louis. It is urged that the basis should be figured 
by taking the average distance to Oklahoma City from 
the several Mississippi River crossings north to Dubuque, 
Iowa, which the defendants claim results in an average 
distance of 619 miles. 


It appears, however, that in ar- 











riving at this figure several lines of railroad are taken 
into consideration which do not serve the state of 
Oklahoma. Taking the distances from the Mississippi 
River crossings of the four carriers above mentioned, the 
average appears to be 576 miles, and this includes the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, which is the long line 
into western Oklahoma. If this line were omitted the 
average would be 551 miles. In Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 22 I. 
Cc. C. 160 [Traffic World, Jan. 6, 1912, p. 3] we found the 
distance of the St. Louis & San Francisco to Oklahoma 
City from St. Louis to be a fair basis upon which to 
figure rates on movements of live stock and packing- 
house products. 


McAlester is 120 miles southeast of Oklahoma City, 
measured by the line of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, and is served by two lines of railroad. It 
is reached from St. Louis by the lines of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, distance 566 miles; and from 
Memphis by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, distance 
367 miles. In connection with the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific furnishes 
a route to McAlester from St. Louis, distance 519 
miles. 

Muskogee is 62 miles northeast of McAlester by the 
line of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 175 miles 
east of Oklahoma City by the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco. It is reached from St. Louis by the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, distance 504 miles. Muskogee is served 
by a branch line of the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
distance 457 miles from St. Louis. It is to be noted 
that Muskogee has no direct single line from Memphis 


except the St. Louis & San Francisco, distance 501 
miles. 
Clinton is in the western part of Oklahoma, 94 


miles west of Oklahoma City, on the line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. It is connected with St. Louis 
by a branch line of the St. Louis & San Francisco, dis- 
tance from St. Louis 637 miles. 


A comparison of the rates, in cents per 100 pounds, 
now in effect on certain iron articles to the different 
points in Oklahoma from St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Mem- 
phis and Birmingham is shown by the following table: 
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To Sapulpa from— 
OO eee 439 40 47 40 40 35 40 40 40 
Pittsburgh ...... 1,059 58 60 59% 59% 57% 59 59% 58 
Memphis gis a> Nia 492 35 47 40 37 35 40 40 35 
Birmingham .... 743 44 47 42 42 40 49 49 44 
To Tulsa from— 
St. Louis ........ 45 40 47 4 40 34 40 40 40 
Pittsburgh ...... 1,045 58 60 59% 59% 56% 59 59% 58 
Memphis ........ 506 35 47 40 37 34 40 40 35 
Birmingham .... 757 44 47 42 A2 40 49 49 44 
To McAlester from— 
Ct. FU vec dcas a 40 47 40 40 37 40 40 40 
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Pittsburgh ....... i. 55 «660 «+54 54 58 54 54 55 
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To Oklahoma City from— To Musk el 
et EE. cc wave 541 50 55 55 50 40 50 50 50 » Combination | ye | a Ey 62 
Fiteburgh pabguee hie 7 14 14 69 58 69 69 71 THORN: 55200 hi. Rik VIR ae 51 

emphis ........ 5 55 6 50 40 50 50- 45 To McAl 3 et oe ee ae , 

Birmingham .... 738 53 55 56 50 40 50 50 53 7 Couitientiean ae = we 65 

To Clinton from— Through rate ....... iss eics. Sug caleiieenieaion nine. ak 54 
St, Louis ........ 637 52 57 57 55 40 55 55 52 ————— eee r 
Pittsburgh ...... 1,257 71 76 76 74 58 74 #74 71 Combination (25 plus 50)......... 5 
Memphis ........ 581 47 57 57 55 40 55 55 47 I ne ee eee 69 

3 Birm ngham 832 53 57 57 55 40 5B 55 53 a a « 

o Altus from— i 
eae ons ka 67 6 2 i SS 58 From the comparison it appears that to Muskogee 
Pittsburgh sly it 1,308 n Ky 76 74 58 74 74 +‘71 there is a difference between the combination rate and 
Memphis ....... - 7 $7 685 40-55 55 47 through rate of 11 cents; to McAlester the difference 
Birmingham .... = 53 57 57 55 40 55 55 53 is also 11 cents; but to Oklahoma City the difference 


Taking the rates on bolts and nuts from Pittsburgh 
as illustrative, it will be noted that beginning with 
Muskogee the rate is 51 cents; there is an advance to 
59% cents to Sapulpa and Tulsa; to McAlester the rate 
is 54 cents; it advances to 74 cents to Oklahoma City; 
and advances to 76 cents to Clinton and Altus. 

The following table shows the rates, in cents per 
100 pounds, on certain iron articles from Pittsburgh 
to the points named which were in effect in 1906: 
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From Pittsburgh to— 
Muskogee .......... 66 69 69 69 58° 71 76 66 
Sapulpa .... 6 69 69 69 5 71 76 66 
RUMB scccee 66 69 69 69 58 71 76 66 
NN PRT Ee 66 69 69 69 58 7 76 66 
Oklahoma City ... 66 69 69 69 58 71 76 66 
OO ye SR 66 69 69 69 58 76 76 66 
BOP wasrivievicceds 63 69 69 69 58 76 76 66 


From this table it will be seen that the rates on 
these articles were blanketed to all points in the state 
of Oklahoma, with the single exception of the rate on 
roofing and sheet iron. 

It will further be noted from examination of these 
tables that since 1906 a readjustment of these rates has 
taken place and that the rates to points in eastern Okla- 
homa have been materially reduced, and that, at the 
same time, rates to Oklahoma City in some instances 
have been increased. It is asserted by the defendants 
that the readjustment was agreed to at the time by a 
representative of Oklahoma City. The record is not 
clear as to just what took place between the carriers 
and the representative of Oklahoma City at the time 
the alleged agreement was made, but it is certain that 
mo agreement entered into at that time may now be 
relied upon for a justification of any undue prejudice 
to Oklahoma City that may be found to exist. 

The defendants contend that the rates to points in 
the eastern part of Oklahoma, including McAlester, are 
influenced by water competition on the Arkansas River; 
that the rates to these points are based on Memphis 
rather than St. Louis; and that the conditions under 
which traffic is moved to Oklahoma City are less 
favorable than those under which traffic is moved to 
points in eastern Oklahoma. 

We are not impressed with the force of the con- 
tention that rates to points in eastern Oklahoma are 
influenced by the rates to and from Memphis instead 
of St. Louis. The rate from Pittsburgh to Memphis on 
all iron and steel articles appears to be 25 cents per 
100 pounds. Taking roofing and sheeting for our 


comparison, and adding to this Pittsburgh-Memphis rate 
the local from Memphis to eastern Oklahoma cities under 
consideration, and comparing such combination rates 


with the through rate quoted, we find: 


is only 6 cents. 

The rate from Birmingham to Memphis on the sam< 
articles is 13 cents per 100 pounds; adding to this the 
same locals as above used to the same cities and com 
paring with the through rate from Birmingham, we 
find: 


To Muskogee— 


SEE ED SD ee ee en ee 50 

ME oe a cadtutt's cb OinsGesd debebee me unt ce 46 
To McAlester— 

CPemranees CIS HOUR BO). wi. ccc ccc ccccccnccccecs 53 

CS 6 Zits Se os caste have scnadacRehc cet cia 49 
To Oklahoma City— 

Compemmasomr 220 lem GO)... ci. cc ccd dee kt eck 63 

SI neh i in dw gs gene lh 50 


Bearing in mind that the distance from Birmingham 
to Oklahoma City is 120 miles greater than to Mec 
Alester and 13 miles less than to Muskogee, from 
this comparison it appears that when figured on Mem 
phis the difference in the through rate and combination 
rate to Oklahoma City is 13 cents; whereas in the 
Pittsburgh calculation this difference was only 6 cents. 
although the same local from Memphis was _ used 
From Birmingham to Muskogee and McAlester the 
difference in both instances is 4 cents, while in the 
Pittsburgh calculation it was 11 cents. It appears 
that St. Louis or other Mississippi River crossings north 
as far as Dubuque are the natural as well as the usual 
gateways for shipments from Pittsburgh to Oklahoma 
points. 

Considerable testimony was introduced at the hear 
ing with respect to the effect of water competition on 
the rates to the points in the eastern part of the state 
Again and again throughout the record there is pressed 
upon our attention what is called the “actual” and 
“potential” effect of transportation on the Arkansas 
River. The defendants point to this waterway as the 
justification of lower rates to the eastern Oklahoma 
points, and the representative of Muskogee insists that 
the location of that city near the banks of this river 
entitles it to even lower rates than it now enjoys. The 
Arkansas River was flowing between its banks in 1906 
and previous to that year. Its waters, for aught this 
record shows, bore and were capable of bearing just 
as much commerce during the years when all points in 
Oklahoma took the same rates as they are capable of 
bearing to-day. Whatever may have induced the re 
duction of rates to the points east of Oklahoma Cit) 
since 1906, we are quite certain it was not all due 
to the fact that the Arkansas River flowed through 
the eastern part of the state. The Arkansas River 
may or may not be navigable. Whether it is navigable 
now or whether it may be made navigable in the 
future are questions we need not here determine. We 
are convinced that were it ever so open to a flow 
of commerce to the doors of Muskogee merchants, the 
present adjustment of rates as between eastern Okla- 
homa points and Oklahoma City would not be justified. 

It is also contended in behalf of the defendants that 
the McAlester rate was made by the Chicago, Rock 
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id & Pacific for the purpose of enabling McAlester 
compete in intermediate territory with Fort Smith, a 
not reached by the road. However this may be, 
while the purpose of the making of the rates may 
been to enable McAlester -to compete with Fort 

th to the east, it at the same time gave to Mc- 
Alester an opportunity to compete with Oklahoma City 
to the west. McAlester merchants can deliver iron 
articles within 16 miles of Oklahoma City at a better 
than Oklahoma City merchants can furnish the 
same commodities. The distance from McAlester to 
Oklahoma City is 104 miles. This is said with regard to 
the respective through Pittsburgh rates. Such an adjust- 
ment of rates as this neutralizes whatever advantage f 
location and transportation facilities Oklahoma City 
may have. In other words, Oklahoma City enjoys none of 
the advantages which naturally accrue to it. It is 
served by more railroads than any of the points with 
comparisons are made, and on shipments from 
has a shorter single-line distance than 


price 


which 
Memphis it 
Muskogee. 

It appears from an examination of the respective 
rates on 46 other commodities from Pittsburgh to Okla- 
homa City and Muskogee that there is an average dif- 
ference of five-tenths of 1 cent and that on the same 
commodities from St. Louis to these two cities the 
average difference is eight-tenths of 1 cent. It ap- 
pears, further, that the differences in rates from Pitts- 
burgh to Oklahoma City and to Clinton, the latter located 
in a territory of light tonnage and branch lines, range 
from 0 to 5 cents. 

It is asserted that Oklahoma City and Wichita, 
Kans., take the same rates on iron and steel articles 
from Pittsburgh, and rates to both points bear a relation 
to the rates from Pittsburgh to Texas common points. 
We do not find that there is a fixed relation between 
generally on classes and commodities from de- 
to Wichita and Oklahoma City. 
If such a relation did exist we do not conceive that 
it would justify these defendants in unduly preferring 
eastern Oklahoma points as compared with Oklahoma 
City. 


rates 
fined eastern territory 


From a consideration of all the facts of record 
we are of opinion and find that the rates now in 
effect on iron and steel articles as defined in Leland’s 
I. C. C. No. 919 and set out in the complaint herein 
are unduly discriminatory and unjustly prejudicial against 
Oklahoma City and unduly prefer Sapulpa, Tulsa, Mc- 
Alester and Muskogee. Because the interests of various 
carriers are involved and the rate adjustment is un- 
usually complicated, we are inclined to the opinion 
that the readjustment so as to fairly line up the rates 
on the articles in question from and to all the points 
involved should in the first instance be left to the 
defendants. The discrimination against Oklahoma City 
is marked and should be promptly removed. We do 
not mean to be understood by this as indicating that 
the rates to eastern Oklahoma points should be ad- 
vanced to existing Oklahoma City rates. What we 
do mean is that there shall be such a readjustment of 
the rates as not to work out an undue preference to 
any Oklahoma point, distance and all other transpor- 
tation conditions considered. 

Accordingly the defendants will be expected to es- 
tablish on or before May 1, 1914, rates from Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and Birmingham to the Oklahoma points 
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involved which shall conform to the views ‘herein 
expressed. If this is not done by the time indicated 


an appropriate order will be issued. 


RATES ON CRUSHED STONE 
1. & S. DOCKET NO. 284 
RATES ON CRUSHED STONE FROM McCOOK AND 
THORNTON, ILL., TO STATIONS IN INDIANA 
AND MICHIGAN. 
Submitted Nov. 15, 1913. Decided Jan. 5, 1914. 


1 By express provision of the amendment of June 18, 1910, to 
section 15 of the act to regulate commerce, the burden 
of justifying an advance in rate made after Jan. 1, 1910, is 
placed upon carrier. 

2. The fact that contracts have been entered into on the basis 
of a lower rate will not of itself preclude the raising of such 


rate. 
3. Evidence here held not to justify increase in rate made under 
suspended tariff. 


Adrian L. Courtright for Public Service Commission 
of Indiana, Crown Point Construction Co., William Ahl- 
born Construction Co. and Downey & Portz Con- 
struction Co. 

Jesse B. Barton for Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Termi- 
Railroad Co. 

Report of the Commission. 
McCHORD, Commissioner: 

The tariff under suspension is designated as follows: 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Co., 
supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 28, filed to become 
effective July 21, 1913, and suspended until May 18, 1914. 

The protest here is filed by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana, and at the hearing the following 
additional protestants appeared: Crown Point Construction 
Co., William Ahlborn Construction Co., and Downey & 
Portz Construction Co. These latter protestants are 
engaged in the construction of streets and roadways 
in Lake County, Ind. The crushed stone used in their 
work is shipped from quarries located at McCook, IIL., 
and is received at Munster, Ind., on the line of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co., here- 
after referred to as the Monon. 

On July 6, 1912, the Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago 
Terminal Railroad Co. published supplement No. 3 to 
its tariff, I. C. C. No. 28, carrying a joint rate of 45% 
cents per ton on crushed stone from McCook, IIL, to 
Munster, Ind. This rate remained in effect until May 
16, 1913, when in supplement No. 4 to Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Co.’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 
28, the joint through rate was made 35% cents. This 
reduction is explained by the respondent Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Co. on the ground that 
it appeared in revising this tariff that the rates to this 
section via the line of each of the competing carriers 
was 35% cents, and it was taken for granted that the 
rate to points on the line of the Monon similarly situ- 
ated should take the same rate. 

It appears that several carload shipments of crushed 
stone were made and billed at this through rate of 
35% cents, with a division of 15% cents to the terminal 
company and 20 cents to the Monon, but when these 
cars were delivered to the Monon on such billing, this 
road refused to accept the cars until the shipments 
were so billed that it received as its division of the 
rate, 30 cents per ton. The junction point on this 
line is Hammond, Ind., which is 22 miles distant from 
McCook; but it appears that delivery is made at the 
yards, some 2 or 3 miles south of Hammond. The 
haul from there into Munster is 2 or 3 miles, for which 
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a division of 30 cents is demanded by the Monon, leaving 
the terminal company 5% cents for its haul of approxi- 
mately 26 miles. 

The suspended tariff was published with the idea 
of making the joint rate high enough _to reasonably 
compensate the terminal company for its share of this 
haul, and it appears that 15% cents is all that is 
claimed by this respondent as a reasonable rate for 
its part of the service. 

There is considerable discussion by counsel for 
the respondent on the question of burden of proof in 
this case, and the position is taken that the burden 
is on the protestants to establish the unreasonableness 
of the suspended rate; Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. C., 
B. & Q. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 252 [Traffic World Jan. 
27, 1912, p. 145] is cited. There was no discussion of 
the point on which it is cited. Though submitted Nov. 
20, 1911, said case involved a rate increased during the 
period from March 1 to Sept. 5, 1909, prior to the act 
of June 18, 1910, which, by amendment to section 15 
of the act to regulate commerce, places the burden 
on the carrier to justify any increase in a rate made 
since Jan. 1, 1910. The burden here is on the carriers. 

There is considerable testimony in the record and 
discussion in briefs of counsel on the effect of certain 
existing contracts based on the lower rate, and the 
force of such contracts as a bar to increasing the rate. 
The fact that contracts have been entered into on the 
basis of a lower rate will not of itself preclude the 
increasing of such rate. Southern Pacific Co. vs. I. 
Cc. C., 219 U. 8S. 433, 450. 

It appears that a rate of 35% cents is applied to 
this section by all competing lines, and it seems that 
the only reason for increasing the rate now in effect 
was simply to enable the terminal company to get what 
it deemed a fair return for its share of the services 
rendered. 

From all the facts and circumstances presented on 
the record, it is our conclusion that the respondents have 
not justified the proposed increase in the rate on 
crushed stone’ from McCook, Ill., to Munster, Ind., 
carried in the tariff under suspension. The rate at 
present in effect must therefore be maintained for the 
future. As to the other rates in the suspended tariff 
the order of suspension will be vacated. The proper 
division of the rate now in effect will be left to the 
carriers affected to adjust as they see fit. It would 
seem, however, from the record as it now stands, that 
the division of 15% cents claimed by the terminal 
company is a just and reasonable charge in and of 
itself. 

An order will be entered in accordance with the 
foregoing opinion. 





ORDER. 

It appearing, That on July 18, 1913, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety 
of the increases and the lawfulness of the rates, 
charges, regulations and practices stated in the schedules 
contained in a tariff designated as follows: The Balti- 


more & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Co., supplement 
No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 28, and subsequently ordered 
that the operation of said schedules contained in said 
tariff be suspended until May 18, 1914; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had, and that the 
Commission has, on the date hereof, made and filed a 


. 
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report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the order of the Commission 
suspending until May 18, 1914, the operation of said 
schedules, except in so far as it applies to the rates 
and charges from McCook, IIl., to Munster, Ind., be, and 
the same is hereby, vacated and set aside as of March 
15, 1914. 

It is further ordered, That the carriers respondent 
herein and designated in said tariff, accordingly as they 
participate in the transportation, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to cancel, on or before 
March 15, 1914, the rates and charges stated in said 
supplement No. 6 to The Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal Railroad Co.’s tariff, I C. C. No. 28, from 
McCook, Ill., to Munster, Ind. 

And it is further ordered, That said respondents be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to establish, 
on or before March 15, 1914, upon notice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and to the general public 
by not less than five days’ filing and posting in the 
manner prescribed in section 6 of the act to regulate 
commerce, and for a period of not less than two years 
after said March 15, 1914, to maintain and apply to the 
transportation of crushed stone from McCook, IIl., to 
Munster, Ind., a rate not in excess of 35% cents per 
ton of 2,000 pounds. 


THROUGH CHARGE EXCESSIVE 
CASE NO. 5915 (29 I. C. C., 374-375) 
CHARLES WEISSE & CO. VS. CINCINNATI, HAMIL- 

TON & DAYTON RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

Submitted Sept. 22, 1913. Decided Jan. 12, 1914. 


Charges for the transportation of 20 sacks of stearic acid from 
Ivorydale, Ohio, to Sheboygan Falls, Wis., found to have 
been unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded charges 
that would have accrued on basis of the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates contemporaneously in effect. Reparation 
awarded. 


O. M. Rogers and James La Gro for complainant. 
Robert H. Widdicombe for Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant is a corporation engaged in business 
at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. By complaint, filed June 30, 
1913, it alleges that charges collected by defendants 
at a rate of 42 cents per 100 pounds for the transpor- 
tation of a less-than-carload shipment of stearic acid 
from Ivorydale, Ohio, to Sheboygan Falls, were unrea- 
sonable, and in violation of section 4 of the act to the 
extent that they exceeded charges that would have 
accrued on basis of the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates contemporaneously in effect, based on Chicago, 
fll. Reparation is asked. 


The shipment described in the complaint moved 
over defendants’ lines in July, 1911, and consisted of 
20 sacks of stearic acid. It weighed 4,030 pounds, and 
freight charges were collected in the sum of $16.93, at 
the published joint rate of 42 cents per 100 pounds. 
There were in effect at the same time intermediate 
class rates on stearic acid in less than carloads of 20 
cents from Ivorydale to Chicago, and 20 cents from 
Chicago to Sheboygan Falls, making an aggregate of 40 
cents per 100 pounds. Complainant’s sole contention is 
that the charges were unreasonable to the extent that 
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they exceeded charges that would have accrued on 
basis of the intermediate rates amounting to 40 cents. 

The joint rate of 42 cents is still in effect, but the 
local rate beyond Chicago was increased to 28 cents 
prior to the hearing, and the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates now in effect is 48 cents. The situation 
as it existed before the increase was covered by fourth 
section application of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co., which was not assigned for hearing. As 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates is now greater, 
however, than the joint through rate, the application 
has no further office to perform. 

Upon the facts of record we 
find that the rate charged was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates based on Chicago. As the sum of the 
intermediate rates now in effect exceeds the joint 
through rate, no order for the future is necessary. 

We further. find that complainant made the _ ship- 
ment in accordance with the above statement of facts 
and paid charges thereon at the rate herein found to 
have been unreasonable; that it has been damaged to 
the extent of the difference between the amount paid 
and the amount that would have accrued based on the 
intermediate rates of 20 cents from Ivorydale to Chi- 
cago and 20 cents from Chicago to Sheboygan Falls; 
and that it is therefore entitled to an award of repar- 
ation in the sum of 81 cents, with interest from July 
30, 1911. An order will be entered accordingly. 


are of opinion and 


ORDER. 

case being at issue upon complaint and 
answers on file, and having been duly heard and sub- 
mitted by the parties, and full investigation of the 
matters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having, on the date hereof, made and filed 
a report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants 
be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay unto complainant, Charles Weisse & Co., on or 
before March 15, 
est thereon at the rate-of 6 per cent per annum from 
July 30, 1911, as reparation on account of charges col- 
lected for the transportation of 20 sacks of stearic 
acid from Ivorydale, Ohio, to Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
which charges so collected have been found to have 
been unreasonable, as more fully and at large appears 
in and by said report of the Commission. 


RATE BREAKING POINTS 


——__. 


This 


CASE NO. 4663 (2 I. C. C., 376-380) 
WICHITA BOARD OF TRADE VS. ABILENE & SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Nov. 23, 1912. Decided Jan. 12, 1914. 


|. It appearing that the basis of complaint is discrimination, in 
that’ Kansas City, Mo., is a so-called rate-breaking point 
while Wichita is a transit point for shipments of grain and 
grain products; Held: That upon showing herein the Com- 
mission is not at this time prepared to make an order dis- 
turbing existing adjustment of rates. 

2. Power of Commission to establish through route is limited 
by Act to regulate commerce. Complaint dismissed. 


A. E. Helm for complainant. 

T. J. Norton and A. A. Hurd for Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway system. 

W. F. Dickinson and S. H. Johnson for Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co.; Chicago, Rock Island 
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& Gulf Railway Co.; El Paso & Southwestern system, 
and Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Co. 

F. H. Wood for St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Co. 

John G. Schaich for Kansas City Southern Railway 
Co. 

Fred G. Wright and Henry G. Herbel for Missouri 
Pacific Railway Co.; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Co.; International & Great Northern Railway 
Co.; Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co.; Texas & Pacific Railway Co., and Opelousas, 
Gulf & Northeastern Railway Co. 

F. C. Dillard, L. T. Wilcox, Baker, Botts, Parker & 
Garwood, J. P. Blair, N. H. Loomis, H. A. Scandrett 
and James G. Wilson for Union Pacific Railroad Co.; 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co.; Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio Railway Co.; Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad & Steamship Co.; Louisiana Western 
Railroad Co.; Hearne & Brazos Valley Railway Co.; 
Houston & Brazos Valley Railway Co.; Houston & Texas 
Central Railroad Co.; Houston, East & West Texas Rail- 
way Co., and Houston & Shreveport Railroad Co. 

Charles W. Lonsdale and H. G. Wilson for Board of 
Trade of Kansas City, Mo. 

W. H. Marshall for Southwestern Missouri 
Club. 

George Plumb, J. T. White and E. H. Hogueland for 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission. 

C. V. Topping for Kansas & Missouri Millers’ Club. ° 

G. W. Hurd for Abilene Milling Co.; Security Flour 
Mills Co.; Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co.; Lee-Warren 
Milling Co., and Western Star Milling Co. 


Millers’ 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The city of Wichita, Kan., is here asking that cer- 
tain rate-making methods followed by the railroads at 
Kansas City, Mo., be extended to Wichita. The claim 
is not made that the rates and practices of the carriers 
at Wichita are unreasonable in themselves, but that the 
more liberal practices at Kansas City operate to the dis- 
advantage of Wichita in its endeavors to compete. 

The complaint before us relates to the. rates upon 
grain and grain products. The principles involved, how- 
ever, are of general application. The question at issue 
is: If carriers so adjust their rates that they end and 
start at a given city, so that shipments through such 
city take the sum of the rates to and from it, must a 
like adjustment of rates be made at all competing 
points? That is to say, to use a phrase of the railroad 
world, if rates “break” at one point, does the command 
against discrimination require that they should also be 
made to break at all rival points? 

The usual thing in rate-making is that the returm 
per ton per mile should decrease with distance. It re- 
sults that the rate per ton per mile for any haul is 
usually somewhat less than the rate per ton per mile 
for any shorter haul over a portion of the same route. 
That is to say, the through rate over any route is usu- 
ally less than the sum of the rates to and from any 
intermediate point in such route. In the case of a rate- 
breaking point, however, a different result obtains. The 
rate for a shipment through such a point is the sum of 
the rate to such point plus the rate therefrom to desti- 
nation. The merchant at such a point may ship goods 
thereto, merchandise them, and subsequently ship them 
therefrom at a total freight rate no greater than the 
through rate from point of origin to final destination. 
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It results that, so far as freight rates are concerned, the 
jobbers at such a point have an advantage over the 
jobbers at other intermediate points, because the latter 
in shipping to and from their places of business must 
pay railroad rates somewhat higher in the aggregate 
than the through rates for a continuous haul over the 
same route. 

In its complaint here, Wichita directs attention to 
the fact that Kansas City is a breaking point for rates 
upon grain moving from the west to the east and to the 
south. The grain dealer at Kansas City may ship grain 
to that point from the west, and may then reship such 
grain to points east and south thereof at a total trans- 
portation expense not greater than the rate on such 
grain from the interior point of origin to the point of 
final destination. In making the outbound shipment the 
Kansas City dealer has his choice of all established 
routes, without any restriction on account of the fact 
that the grain may have reached him by way of lines 
having rails beyond. In the tariff statements, these 
rates from Kansas City purport to be “reshipping” 
rates, and an attempt is made to distinguish them from 
the so-called “local” rates from Kansas City. So far 
as the case in hand is concerned, it is sufficient to say 
that they serve to carry all the grain forwarded from 
Kansas City to the East and South. They could carry 
no more if they were to be called what they really are, 
the only rates used or intended to be used between Kan- 
sas City and the destinations to which they apply. 

At points west of Kansas City, including Wichita, 
no such reshipping rates are provided; that is to say, 
rates do not break. Grain dealers shipping to and from 
such points find themselves forced to pay sums of local 
rates greater than the through rates from points of 
origin of the grain to the Missouri River or beyond, 
unless some other adjustment is made for the reduc- 
tion of rates in or rates out, or both, so that the sum 
of the two shall be reduced to the amount of the through 
rate. The device generally adopted for this purpose is 
known as transit. Under it grain may be stopped and 
pass into the possession of the owner for cleaning, grad- 
ing, mixing, milling or other commercial process, and 
then go forward to a new destination at the balance 
of the through rate from the point from which it was 
first shipped, with, at some points, a small charge for 
the services incidental to the delivery at the transit 
point. 

Transit is less desirable than the breaking of rates. 
At rate-breaking points the grain dealer or miller may 
ship by any line to any market, regardless of the route 
of the inbound movement, while at transit points the 
commodity must go to the markets reached by the ex- 
tension of the route of the inbound movement if the 
reduction of rates to the basis of the through rate is to 
be made. In the endeavor to prevent substitution of 
local grain for transit grain at transit points, with 
resulting unlawful violations of published rates, the car- 
riers also require accounts of stock in hand and points 
from which procured, all of which is costly and annoy- 
ing to shippers, even though necessary under the transit 
system. At rate-breaking points this burden of policing 
is avoided, because no substitution at such points can 
operate to defeat tariff rates. 

Wichita has the transit system on liberal and exten- 
sive lines.- It asks that it be given the rate-breaking 
system, and so be placed on an equality with Kansas City 
in the grain business and the milling business. 
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Wichita is an important and growing grain marke: 
Of the 60,000 carloads of grain shipped from Kansis 
yearly, about one-fourth is merchandised or milled 
Wichita. 

The complaint is a request to the Commission 
establish all possible through routes by way of Wichita 
for the transportation of grain from Kansas fields to the 
South and East. This request disregards the limitation 
upon the power to establish through routes. The theor) 
of the complaint is that the inbound carrier has n 
right to be concerned regarding the line of movement o 
the outbound traffic. This would be so if all the rail 
roads were owned by the government or by a singk 
company, but it is not so under the law as it stands 
to-day. 

Congress has expressly placed upon this Commission 
the prohibition against forming a through route which 
gives to the originating carrier less than the full length 
of its line haul, “unless to do so would make such 
through route unreasonably long as compared with an- 


other practicable through route which could otherwise 


be established.” 


The matters of which Wichita complains do not 
arise out of the failure to grant transportation at reason 
able rates over fairly direct through routes. Speaking 
generally, the railroads have so conformed to the law 
that the grain dealers and millers of Wichita are abl: 
to reach all markets over practicable routes. It is when 
Wichita contrasts its own condition with the more favor- 
able condition obtaining at Kansas City that complaint 
arises. Kansas City has the rate-breaking system, and 
Wichita has not. Kansas City thus has some advantages 
as a trading point intermediate between the fields and 
the places where the grain is consumed which Wichita, 
even with its transit system, is denied. It is discrimi 
nation of which Wichita complains and not unreasonable. 
ness. 


A finding that the discrimination between Wichita 
and Kansas City in the respects above noted is undue 
and an order that it be removed would be in effect an 
order that the rate-breaking system at Kansas City be 
abandoned rather than that it be adopted at Wichita. 
This is true, because every other market between the 
grain fields and the points of final consumption of the 
grain would have the same right as Wichita to demand 
that it also be relieved from this discrimination. If 
the discrimination were removed by extending the rate- 
breaking system, the final result would be that grain 
rates would be made on an arbitrary mileage system, 
without reduction in the rate per ton per mile propor- 
tioned to the length of the haul. Such a result may 
finally be reached in rate making, but the industries 
and commerce of the country are now established upon 
the present basis, and great commercial hardship wil! 
inevitably attend the abandonment of the present system 
The Commission, in the general public interest of al! 
grain producers, grain dealers and grain consumers, is 
constrained at this time to decline to undertake such a 
revolution. 

The alternative to the general extension of thé rate- 
breaking system with the final result of a uniform mile- 
age rate would be the abandonment of the rate-breaking 


- system at Kansas City and like points. Here again the 


commercial results of such a change in rate-making 
policy would not be confined to Kansas City. It seems 
probable that even Wichita would suffer with -the bal- 
ance of the grain-producing region by such a change in 
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rates. The rate-breaking system at Kansas City is 
established and understood. It does a minimum of harm. 
As at present advised, the Commission is not disposed 
to order its abandonment. 

Wichita is a great and growing market. Other mar- 
kets also are developing in competition both with it and 
Kansas City: The Commission will not regard this 
question as finally settled. If new light is given or new 
evils arise, the entire question will be re-examined. The 
endeavor will be made to keep all points and all mar- 
kets as nearly upon an equality as the inherent diffi- 
culties of the subject will permit. 

The present complaint must be dismissed. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., SWITCHING CHARGES 


|. AND S. DOCKET NO. 331 (29 I. C. C., 381-382) 


Submitted Dec. 22, 1913. Decided Feb. 2, 1914. 


Proposed increase in the switching charges on coal and coke 
by the Southern Ry. Co. from the Potomac yard, near Alex- 
andria, Va., to Alexandria proper, not justified, but a maxi- 
mum charge of 20 cents per net ton established for the 


future. 
No appearance for protestants. 


C. J. Rixey, Jr., for Southern Railway Co. 
Report of the Commission. 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 

The rate under suspension in this proceeding is an 
increased charge published by the Southern Railway for 
switching cars of coal and coke from what is known as 
the Potomac yard, situated near Alexandria, Va., to Alex- 
andria proper. The present charge is 11 cents per ton; 
the increased charge 35 cents per net ton. 

The coal in question can reach Alexandria via two 
routes: One via Richmond, in which event the Southern 
Railway has no part of the transportation except this 
switch movement; the other via Charlottesville, in which 
the Southern enjoys a main-line haul of considerable 
length. The real purpose of the increase is probably to 
divert traffic to the line of the respondent, but that ele- 
ment of the case was not especially presented and is not 
considered. There is now on file a tariff charge for the 
movement of this coal of 11 cents per ton, and that charge 
is proposed to be increased to 35 cents. The only ques- 
tion for our consideration is upon the reasonableness of 
the higher rate. 

The protestant was not represented upon the hearing, 
and the only testimony, therefore, is that given by the 
respondent. From this it appears that the movement in 
question is really composed of two movements. Potomac 
yard is operated jointly by the respondent and five other 
railroad companies. In the case of this traffic an engine 
of the Southern Railway takes the car at Potomac yard 
and hauls it for a distance of something over two miles 
over the line of the Washington Southern Railway, under 
some arrangement with that railroad for the use of its 
track, to a point where that line touches the line of the 
respondent, at which point the respondent has yards, 
where the car is placed upon a hold track. Subsequently 
there is a new and an independent movement of the car 
from this hold track to the yards of the protestant, a 
distance of nearly two miles. The length of the entire 
haul is 4.77 miles. 

The respondent insists that this movement is in no 
sense a switch movement proper, but is rather a line 
movement, and should be subject to the same rate as 
would a movemént between two points separated by that 
distance upon its main line. It refers us to many instances 
where in such case a rate as high as 35 cents per ton is 
applied. 
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While we are not prepared to fully concede the prop 
osition. of the respondent, it is evident that the circum- 
stances under which this movement occurs are such as 
would justify something higher than for a simple switch 
movement. Since this charge covers the loaded car in 
and the empty out, there are in reality four distinct 
switch movements. 

In view of all the circumstances we are of the opinion 
that the respondent has not justified the charge of 35 
cents; but we are further of the opinion that the present 
rate of 11 cents per ton is somewhat too low, and that 
the respondent may properly impose a charge of 1 cent 
per 100 pounds, or 20 cents per net ton, for this service. 
An order will be entered in accordance with the above 


opinion. 


- 





ORDER. 

It appearing, That on Oct. 30, 1913, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety 
of the increases and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, 
regulations and practices stated in the schedules con- 
tained in a tariff designated as follows: Southern Rail- 
way Co., supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. A-5575, and sub- 
sequently ordered that the operation of said schedules 
contained in said tariff be suspended until Sept. 1, 1914;. 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had, and that the 
Commission, on the date hereof, has made and filed a 
report containing its findings of fact and .conclusions 
thereof, which said report is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof: : 

It is ordered, That the carriers respondent herein and 
designated in said tariff be, and they are hereby, notified 
and required to cancel, on or before April 15, 1914, the 
rates and charges stated in the schedules specified in said 
order of suspension. 

It is further ordered, That respondent, Southern Rail- 
way Co., be, and it is hereby, notified and required to 
establish, on or before April 15, 1914, upon notice to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to the general 
public by not less than 30 days’ filing and posting in the 
manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate 
commerce, and for a period of not less than two years 
after said April 15, 1914, to maintain and apply to the 
switching of coal and coke in carloads from Potomac yard, 
near Alexandria, Va., to said Alexandria proper charges 
which shall not exceed 20 cents per.net ton. 


COMPLAIN OF L. & N. 


Arguments were made on Saturday in the complaint 
of Cunningham, Duncan & Co. against the L. & N. and 
the Lebanon (Ky.) Commercial Club against the same 
carrier and the Metropolis (Ill.) Commercial Club against 
the Illinois Central. The first mentioned has to do with 
the rates on classes and commodities from Louisville and 
Cincinnati to Springfield, Ky., and the Metropolis com- 
plaint to the rate on logs and lumber to Metropolis, [ll., 
in comparison with rates on the same commodities to 
Cairo, Ill. 

Springfield complains that it is discriminated against 
in favor of Harrodsburg and Lawrenceburg on the South- 
ern; Burgen, Danville and Junction City on the Queen 
& Crescent, and Lebanon on the L. & N. Frank Lyon 
and W. A. Northeutt argued the case. § 

In the Metropolis case J. V. Norman represented the 
complainants, W. T. Hughes the Rock Island, and C. J. 
Rixey the other roads involved. 
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IN THE SUPREME COURT 


PRE-COOLING CASE 
No. 590.—October Term, 1913. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Southern 
Pacific Co. and San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
Railroad Co., Appellants, vs. the United States, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and Arlington 
Heights Fruit Exchange. Appeal from the United 
States Commerce Court. [Jan. 26, 1914.] 


In 1909, associations, representing California fruit 
growers, filed with the Commerce Commission complaints 
against numerous railroad companies attacking the freight 
and refrigeration charges on citrus fruit shipped from 
California to eastern points. Much testimony was taken, 
from which it appeared that the orange crop amounted 
to about 50,000 cars per annum, of which the 20,000 
shipped in warm weather required some form of re- 
frigeration in order to keep the fruit in condition for use 
at the end of the journey. At the close of the first hear- 
ing, June 11, 1910, the Commission held (19 I. C. C., 148) 
[Traffic World, Aug. 6, 1910, p. 247] that $1.15 per cwt. 
was a reasonable freight rate on oranges. Other ques- 
tions in the case were postponed until Jan. 14, 1911, when 
the Commission made a report (20 I. C. C., 106) [Traffic 
World, Feb. 25, 1911, p. 282] as to the reasonableness 
of the carriers’ charges of $62.50 per car for refrigera- 
tion and $30 for services in shipments pre-cooled by the 
consignor. 

The Commission found that in refrigeration by the 
carriers they furnished all the ice and performed all of 
the services, including re-icing en route. It found that 
there was a total of about 11 tons of ice furnished, but 
owing to the melting the average weight of ice hauled 
was 8,000 pounds, the freight on which to Chicago was 
.25 per 100. It cost something to repair the bunkers, and 
the Commission recognized the right to include an addi- 
tional sum to cover risk and profit. 

The total revenue of $345.30 from such shipments was 
made up of the. following items: 





Freight on 27,200 Ibs. of oranges at $1.15.................. $312.80 
Cost of eleven tons of ice ..... 0.0.6. cece ccc cccccces $30.00 
Freight on 8,000 lbs., average weight of ice hauled, 
Le. bias «ty. araiks pana MANS 6 40 kde Pbiue bk 20.00 
ne: Cir ne 6.5, bas ccc widebsbrsc ule bivevrediete 5.00 
Pe COWS: FARE SI WTO nosis 5 cisis cc ncc coed evsccdic 7.50 
——- 62.50 
i 22s oak ll wy His th Medak eens «an Kame eked $375.30 
GUE MO cd a.0 > afb clube Ea agit Peles «lee Ride bs de > we seeeas 30.00 
Freight and refrigeration charges .................0+- $345.30 


The Commission found that the charge of $62.50 for 
refrigeration services was reasonable. 

Jt further appeared that the government had con- 
ducted certain experiments with a view of determining 
whether an advantage would not be derived from pre- 
cooling the fruit before the bunkers were filled with ice. 
There was testimony that the carriers had reached the 
conclusion that if the fruit was pre-cooled before the 
movement of the car began, there would be a correspond- 
ing saving in the amount of ice needed in the bunkers. 
They accordingly had erected plants at which the fruit 
could be pre-cooled and included such pre-cooling service 
in the regular refrigeration charge of $62.50. 

Certain shippers claimed that better results were 
obtained where the fruit was pre-cooled immediately after 
it was taken from the grove and before it was placed 
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in the car: They therefore adopted a method in which 
the shipper chills the fruit, cools the car, furnishes tic 
ice and fills the bunkers at a cost to himself of $32.5). 
The carrier for its services in connection with hauling 
such pre-cooled shipment charged $30, intending. there}, 
to make the rates on pre-cooled fruits the same, whether 
the pre-cooling was by the shipper or the carrier. In d 
termining whether this $30 was a reasonable charge for 
service rendered by the carrier in hauling fruit pre-coole: 
by the shipper, the Commission said (20 I. C. C., 120) 
that no re-icing was necessary en route and that “it 
would be a liberal estimate to put the average weigh! 
of ice during the entire journey at 5,000 pounds. For the 
hauling of this ice the carriers are entitled to fair com- 
pensation, as they are in the case of standard: refrigera- 
tion.” There is also an “expense in providing and keep 
ing in repair the ice bunkers. The carrier is, 
therefore, entitled to this additional cost, which is about 
$5 per car per trip one way.” (20 I. C. C., 120.) 

Where the fruit is pre-cooled by the shipper, the boxes 
are packed so much closer together that the load is one- 
sixth greater than in case of shipments pre-cooled and 
refrigerated by the carrier. The result is that the revenue 
from a car of fruit pre-cooled by the shipper would be: 


Freight on 33,000 Ibs. of oranges at $1.15................ 379.50 
Freight on 5,000 lbs. of ice at 25 cents per’hundred...... 12.50 
Damage to bunkers (and profit allowed?) 


esd aoe anaes 7.50 


$399.50 
or, $54 more than the revenue of $345.30 from a car pre- 
cooled and refrigerated by the carrier. 


The Commission further said: ‘‘As bearing upon the reason- 
ableness of the rate, the carriers showed the cost of the move- 
ment of these oranges per gross ton—that is, per ton of com- 
bined weight of car and contents, as compared with other 
articles—claiming that this was a true basis upon which to fix 
rates. So treating these pre-cooled shipments, it will be found 
that the carrier receives more per gross ton for handling the pre 
cooled car than for either the ventilated or the refrigerated ship- 
ment. By every canon of rate-making which has been applied by 
carriers in the past, or which is relied upon by them now, these 
pre-cooled shipments,at the standard rate without additional com- 
pensation, are better business than either the ventilated or he re- 
frigerated movement. Clearly these shippers who have devised 
and perfected this system of shipment should not be compelled 
to pay for the privilege of using it more than the fair cost to 
the carrier of providing the additional facilities which are not 
included in the ventilated rate with a fair profit.” 

The report concluded as follows: ‘We are of the opinion 
that the pré-cooled charge of $30 per car is unreasonable and 
that this charge should not exceed $7.50 per car, but the de- 
fendants may, as a condition of making this charge, require that 
pre-cooled cars be loaded seven tiers wide and two tiers high, 
and may provide by their tariffs a proper minimum to accom- 
plish this result, the amount of which would depend upon th« 
length of the car.” (201. C. C., 120.) 


The carriers, in obedience to this order, put in a 
tariff of $7.50 for pre-cooling services, but at once filed 
another tariff, effective July, 1911, reciting that— 


the privilege heretofore permitted to shippers of citrus fruit 
to pre-ice carload shipments is withdrawn, the carriers retain- 
ing and exercising the exclusive right and control of furnishing 
and doing all icing and refrigeration of citrus fruit in all cases 
where shipper does not specifically request or direct shipments 
to move solely under ventilation. 

Immediately thereafter the orange growers’ associa 
tions filed proceedings to cancel this withdrawal tariff 
and to compel the carriers to continue to extend to ship- 
pers the old privilege of pre-cooling at the new -rate 
of $7.50. At the hearing the evidence and reports of 
the Commission in the former case were stipulated into 
the record and, on April 8, 1912 (23 I. C. C., 267, 271), 
the Commission held that the shippers had the right to 
the pre-cooling privilege and again ruled that $7.50 was 
a reasonable charge for the services rendered by the 
carriers. : 

The railroad companies then filed a petition in the 
Commerce Court attacking the original order of Jan. 14, 
1911 (fixing $7.50 as a reasonable charge on pre-cooled 
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shipments), and the last order of April 8, 1912 (requiring 
the roads te permit pre-cooled shipments at that sum), 
contending that shippers had no right to ice the bunkers. 
They also insisted that the $7.50 rate was confiscatory 
and did not equal the $17.50, which the Commission itself 
had found to be the actual cost of services rendered in 
connection with pre-cooled shipments. The carriers, there- 
upon, prayed that both orders should be annulled and 
set aside. 

The Commerce Court (204 Fed., 647) adopted the 
finding of the Commission that in pre-cooled shipments 
the revenue was $54 greater than in ‘the railroad’s method 
of refrigeration, and concluded by saying that, in view 
of that fact, “we do not think that the petitioners have 
any valid complaint to make of the charge of $7.50 per 
car, established by the Commission.” It further held that 
under the facts appearing in the record, the shipper had 
the right to furnish the ice in pre-cooled shipments, and 
thereupon it dismissed the petition. The case was then 
brought here by appeal. 


Mr. Justice Lamar, after making the foregoing statement 
of facts, delivered the opinion of the Court. 


There are many cases between shipper and carrier in 
which each insists that the other is bound to furnish 
service or facilities connected with the transportation of 
freight. The present record, however, presents an in- 
stance where both parties are contending for the privi- 
lege of supplying an article needed*in the proper ship- 
ment of fruit—the consignor claiming that icing is a 
necessary part of the loading, which he is authorized to 
supply; while the carriers insist that icing is a part of 
refrigeration, by statute made transportation, which they 
are bound to provide and for which they are entitled to 
collect reasonable compensation. The determination of 
these conflicting claims necessitates an examination of 
the two methods under which, in warm weather, oranges 
are shipped from. California to the East. 


In what is called standard refrigeration, the boxes, 
of the aggregate weight of 27,200 pounds, are so placed 
as to leave spaces between them wide enough to admit 
of a free circulation of air chilled by ice in the bunkers. 
Subsequently the carriers “put in a system of pre-cooling, 
under which, after the cars had been loaded, they were 
taken from the point of shipment to refrigerating plants 
owned by the carriers, where whole trainloads are pre- 
cooled at one time by means of blasts of very cold air 
driven into the car through and around the boxes. At 
the end of three or four hours the fruit is sufficiently 
chilled, the bunkers are then filled with about 10 tons 
of ice, furnished by the carrier, and the train is started 
on its journey to the East—the bunkers being re-iced 
from time to time as needed at stations along the route. 
For this entire service the Commission held that the 
carrier’s charge of $62.50 was reasonable. 

A different method obtains where the icing of the 
car is done by the shipper at his own expense. In that 
class of cases the oranges are taken from the grove di- 
rectly to a cold room having a temperature of about 33 F. 
There the boxes are allowed to remain for periods of 
from 24 to 48 hours, and until the fruit is chilled to the 
center. When thus pre-cooled, the boxes are ready for 
shipment. A refrigerator car is then placed on the track 
opposite the door of the cold room of the warehouse 
with which it is connected by a collapsible inclosed pas- 
sageway, so arranged as to exclude the outside air, while 
at the same time allowing that from the cold room to 
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enter and cool the interior of the car. Through this 
passageway the oranges are trucked from the warehouse 
to the car and, as they have been chilled to the center, 
the boxes are packed close together, forming a solid 
mass weighing 33,000 pounds, with a temperature of about 
35 F. The doors and vents of the car are promptly and 
tightly closed, the bunkers are immediately filled with 
unusually large cakes of ice, in order to reduce the rate 
of melting, and the fruit is then forwarded under a filed 
tariff, which provides that re-icing is unnecessary, and 
that the shipper will make no claim for damage occa- 
sioned by failure to re-ice in transit. For their services 
in connection with sueh pre-cooled shipments the carriers 
were allowed to charge $7.50, but the Commission refused 
to permit them to charge for the ice needed to keep the 
fruit cool between warehouse and destination. 

1. This ruling is attacked by the appellants, who 
contend that icing is a part of refrigeration, which section 
15 of the Hepburn Bill* makes a part of the transportation 
they are bound to furnish upon reasonable request. They 
insist that in order to meet the duty, thus imposed by 
statute, they have been compelled, at great expense, to 
erect immense plants where trainloads of fruit can be 
cooled and where an enormous quantity of ice is manu- 
factured for refrigeration purposes. They argue that, 
being bound to furnish all necessary icing and re-icing, and 
having at great cost prepared to furnish the supply, it 
is not only just, but a right, given by statute, that they 
should be allowed to provide all needed icing or refrig- 
eration at a rate to be approved by the Commission. 

Whatever transportation service or facility the law 
requires the carrier to supply they have the right to 
furnish. They can, therefore, use their own cars, and 
cannot be compelled to accept those tendered by the 
shipper on condition that a lower freight rate be charged. 
So, too, they can furnish all the ice needed in refrigera- 
tion, for this is not only a duty and a right, under section 
15 of the Hepburn Bill, but an economic necessity, due 
to the fact that the carriers cannot be expected to pre- 
pare to meet the demand, and then let the use of their 
plants depend upon haphazard calls, under which refrig- 
eration can be demanded by all shippers at one time and 
by only a few at another, 


This contention was sustained by the Commission, which 
recognized that ‘“‘the shipper has no right to provide refrigera- 
tion himself to-day and call upon the railroad company for that 
service to-morrow. To permit such a course is to demoralize 
the service of the defendants and to prevent them from dis- 
charging their duty with economy and efficiency. It is 
the duty of the carrier to furnish refrigeration upon reasonable 
demand, and in so far as the furnishing of that refrigeration is 
a part of the service rendered by the carrier, the carrier may 
insist upon its right to furnish that service exclusively.” 


2. But, of course, this does not mean that because 
the carriers have ice on hand, they can compel the shipper 
to have his fruit refrigerated, when, on account of the 
state of the weather or for other cause, he prefers to 
have it forwarded under ventilation only. When, however, 
ice is actually needed, and is actually used, the question 
arises as to whether icing is a part of preparation which 
can be done by the shipper, or a part of refrigeration 
(transportation) which, by statute, the carrier has the 
exclusive right to furnish? 

To this question no answer can be given that will 
apply in all cases. For in the shipment of fruit, as in 





* . . The term “transportation” shall include all 
services in connection with the receipt, delivery . ven- 
tilation. refrigeration, or icing of property transported; 
and it shall be the duty of every carrier . . . to provide and 
furnish such transportation upon reasonable request therefor. 
(34 Stat. 584). 
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that of other articles, it is impossible to lay down a rule 
which definitely fixes what loading includes and by whom 
it must be done. Nor is there any consistent practice 
on this subject, since from reported cases it appears that 
the claims of the parties are based rather on interest 
than on some definite principle. Sometimes the shipper, 
as here, insists on the right to load and provide necessary 
appliances. At other times he demands that such service 
and appliances be furnished by the railroad company. 
Conversely, the carriers sometimes claim, as here, the 
right to furnish service and facilities, while in other cases 
insisting that one or both must be supplied by\the con- 
signor. Cf. National Lumber Dealers’ Association vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line, 14 I. C. C., 154; Schultz vs. Southern 
Pacific, 18 I. C. C., 234; In re Allowance for Lining and 
Heating Cars, 26 I. C. C., 681; 25 I. C. C., 497. 


These inconsistent and conflicting demands serve to 
emphasize the fact that, before the haul actually begins, 
the right or duty of each party, where not absolutely 
fixed by statute, must be decided with reference to the 
special facts of each case. 


As a general rule, the carrier loads all freight ten- 
dered in less than carload lots, while the consignor loads 
in all cases where, for his convenience, the car is placed 
at his warehouse or on public team tracks. This practice 
has grown up not only because the work can be more 
satisfactorily performed by the owner, but also because 
it is impossible for railroad companies economically to 
load cars at private warehouses or on those tracks where 
vehicles of the consignor or consignee come and go at 
the direction of the owner. 25 I. C. C., 490. 


3. But loading may involve more than the mere 
placing of the freight on the car, since the character of 
the shipment may be such as to require the furnishing 
and placing of stakes, racks, blocks and binders needed 
to make the transportation safe: or, the freight may be 
such as to require special covering, packing, icing or heat- 
ing, in order to preserve the merchandise in condition 
fit for use at the end of the journey. Who is to furnish 
these needed facilities, may be quite as uncertain as 
who is to place the freight on the car, and can only be 
determined by considering the character of the shipment, 
the place where the loading begins, and who can most 
economically perform the service required. 


Neither party has a right to insist upon a wasteful 
or expensive service for which the consumer must ulti- 
mately pay. The interest of the public is to be consid- 
ered as well as that of shippers and carriers—their rights 
in turn having been adjusted by a reduction in the rate, 
if the loading is done in whole or in part by the shipper, 
and by an increase in the rate where the loading is done 
in whole or in part by the carrier. But, by whomsoever 
done, the loading must be such as to fit the freight for 
shipment, and when—by statutory requirement, by valid 
order of the Commission, or by the carrier’s voluntary 
act—the car is placed at the consignor’s warehouse to 
be loaded by the shipper, he may not only put the freight 
on the car, but may do all other acts required to fit the 
freight for its proper shipment—at least, until under a 
tariff regularly filed, the carrier offers to do what is 
necessary to secure or preserve what has thus been placed 
on its car for transportation. The refrigeration and pre- 
cooling offered by the carrier to shippers of pre-cooled 
fruit was found not to be the equivalent of the method 
adopted by the shipper. 

4. In the present case the carriers concede that in 
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pre-cooling shipments the consignor had the right to tak 
all of the steps for preparation except the last. The 
concede that he had the right to pre-cool the fruit, to pr 
cool the car, to place the boxes on board the car, to sto; 
the vents and seal the doors. But they deny that he coul: 
ice the bunkers, even though that was necessary to th: 
complete preparation, or loading, meeded in that par 
ticular class of shipments and without which the fruit 
would be damaged by the rise in temperature, occurring 
during the time the car is being hauled from the ware 
house of the shipper to the icing station of the carrier. 
Such delay in filling bunkers would nullify most of the 
advantage of the expensive chilling of fruit and car neces- 
sary in the pre-cooling shipments—permitted, if not origi- 
nally encouraged, by the carrier. The privilege was with- 
drawn—not because the railroad companies were in posi- 
tion to furnish the ice at the proper time and place, but 
solely because the Commission had reduced the carriers’ 
charge on pre-cooled oranges from $30 to $7.50 per car. 

The icing may have been so related to refrigeration 
as to authorize the carriers to render that service. But 
manifestly they could not be expected to build refrig- 
erating plants near each warehouse; and, the carrier not 
being in a position to do such icing, the consignor had 
the same right to provide the necessary supply that he 
would have had to ice a shipment of fish, to furnish and 
place standards to secure lumber on an open car, or to 
fasten to the floor articles which otherwise might be 
damaged by the jerks and jolts of a moving train. In 
the absence, therefore, of the carriers’ offer, ynder a filed 
tariff, to furnish ice at the time and place needed in pre- 
cooled shipments, or to substitute a service of equa] value 
at practically the same cost, they had no right to prevent 
the consignor from filling the bunkers so as to fit the 
freight for proper transportation. 

5. The tariffs withdrawing the pre-cooling privilege 
after July, 1911, would have changed the practice, rec- 
ognized by the carriers themselves and actually approved 
by the Commission’s order fixing $7.50 for the carrier’s 
services in connection with such practice. As the with- 
drawal “affected a practice and a rate,” the Commission 
had power to cancel that tariff and to require the carriers 
to conform to the order establishing the $7.50 charge in 
pre-cooled shipments. Such an order was justified by 
the provisions of section 15 of the Hepburn Act (34 Stat., 
589), which authorizes the Commission, after a hearing, 
to determine whether rates, or practices affecting rates, 
are unreasonable, to determine what practice in respect 
to transportation is just, and to require the carrier to 
conform to those prescribed by the Commission.* 

6. The appellants insist, however, that even if the 
shippers are entitled to furnish the ice, the carriers are 
entitled to pay for hauling it. They claim that the charge 
of $7.50 is confiscatory, because it does not cover what 
the Commission found to be the actual cost of the carriers’ 
pre-cooling service. They point to the fact that the rate 
of $1.15 per ecwt. on oranges was found to be reasonable, 
without regard to the character of the shipment and 
whether the fruit moved under ventilation, standard re- 





*Sec. 15. The Commission is authorized 


whenever. 
after a full hearing 


it shall be of the opinion that any 
of the rates, or charges for the transportation of per- 
sons or property . . or that any regulations cr practices 
. « . affecting such rates, are unjust or unreasonable .. ., 
to determine and prescribe what will be the just and reasonable 


rate .-. . and what regulation or practice in respect to such 
transportation is just, fair, and reasonable to be thereafter 
followed; and to make an order that the carrier shall cease and 
desist from such violation, . . . and shall conform to the 
regulation or practice so prescribed. 
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ration or pre-cooling shipment—additional sums being 
allowed for furnishing or hauling ice needed in trans- 
portation of the fruit. They admit that more revenue 
ierived from a carload of pre-cooled fruit, weighing 
33,000 pounds than from a car where the load weighs 
27,200, but insist that the greater revenue is because of 
a greater service rendered and a greater weight hauled. 
On the authority of I. C. C. vs. Stickney, 215 U. S., 98, 
105, they contend that the receipt of a fair return for 
carrying 33,000 pounds of fruit affords no reason for com- 
pelling them to haul 5,000 pounds of ice 2,000 miles for 
nothing, when, as found by the Commission, the actual 
cost of the haul is $12.50. 

The order does not show the items going to make up 
the $7.50 charge. In the brief for the Commission it was 
said to include $5 for damage to the bunkers and $2.50 
for profit. And since the report shows that the carriers 
were also entitled to $12.50 for hauling the ice, a charge 
of only $7.50 for a $20 service would at first blush appear 
to be not only unreasonable, but confiscatory. But the 
order is to be read in connection with the report of which 
it forms a part. When so read it is evident that the 
Commission did not intend to require the carriers to haul 
5,000 pounds of ice without reasonable compensation, but 
considered that the haul of the ice was so much a part 
of the haul of the pre-cooled freight, that the expense 
could properly be treated as included or absorbed in the 
rate on the fruit itself. Cf. Farror Co. vs. N. C. & St. 
L., 25 I. C. C., 25; Swift vs. M. P. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C., 385. 

The cost of such haul was $12.50—equivalent to 3.8 
on the 33,000 pounds of oranges in a pre-cooled shipment, 
and, as a mere matter of figures, it was immaterial to 
the carriers whether they were permitted to charge $1.11.2 
on the fruit and $12.50 for the ice, or $1.15 on the fruit 
alone without any distinct charge for transporting the ice. 
In either event, the revenue received was more than that 
derived from a car of standard refrigeration without cor- 
responding increase in cost. 

7. The claim that the order modifies the established 
rate of $1.15 and reduces it to $1.11.2 in pre-cooled ship- 
ments, thereby discriminating against the small fruit 
grower and those who forward under ventilation or under 
the carriers’ method of refrigeration, is not an issue pre- 
sented by any assignment of error in this record, even 
if the carriers were in position to make such a contention. 
I. C. C. vs. Chicago, etc., 218 U. S., 88; 109. There 
is no claim in this case that such rate, thus distributed, is 
unreasonable. 

8. What is a proper rate on fruit in pre-cooling ship- 
ments, or a fair charge for hauling necessary ice or ren- 
dering other transportation services are all rate-making 
matters committed to the Commission. It may determine 
what shall be the difference in rate between carload and 
less-than-carload lots; it may decide whether the differ- 
ence in revenue, due to a difference in method of loading, 
warrants a difference in the rate on carload shipments of 
the same article. It may prescribe the form in which 
schedules shall be prepared and arranged (§6) and may 
ipprove tariffs stating that the single rate includes both 
the line haul and accessorial services absorbed in the rate. 
Conversely, it may prescribe a tariff fixing a through 
rate which includes not only the haul of the fruit, but 
the haul of the ice necessary to keep the fruit in con- 
dition. All these are matters committed to the decision 
of the administrative body, which, in each instanee, is 
required to fix reasonable rates and establish reasonable 
practices. The courts have not been vested with any 
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such power. They cannot make rates. They cannot in- 
terfere with rates fixed or practices established by the 
Commission unless it is made plainly to appear that those 
ordered are void. I. C. C. vs. Union Pacific R. R., 222 
U. S., 547. No such showing is made in this case. The 
decree must, therefore, be affirmed. 


TO INQUIRE AS TO REBATES 


The Commission, in accordance with the Senate res- 
olution directing it to do so, has issued its order insti- 
tuting an inquiry to discover “whether the United States 
Steel Corporation, or any of its subsidiaries, has been 
guilty of giving or receiving any unlawful rebates, offsets 
or preferences, especially within the last six years, and 
to report the dates and amounts thereof to the Senate 
for its information in case the Commission finds that 
such unlawful rebates, offsets or preferences have been 
given or received.” : 

The notice of inquiry, docket No. 6545, the Com- 
sission ordered to be sent to all common carriers subject 
to the act and to the following corporations and com- 
panies: United States Steel Corporation, Carnegie Steel 
Co., Illinois Steel Co., Indiana Steel Co., National Tube 
Co., Shelby Steel Tube Co., American Steel and Wire 
Co., American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Sharon Tin Plate 
Co., American Bridge Co., Union Steel Co., Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., H. C. Frick Coke Co., Inter- 
state Transfer Railway Co. and the Spirit Lake Transfer 
Railway Co. 

The question of the jurisdiction of the Commission 
over the companies not claimed to be common carriers 
is left for those who care to raise it. The Commission 
has not been in the habit of conducting public inquiries 
into situations in which rebates in the law sense of the 
term are involved or supposed to be involved. It has 
always sent facts along that line to the proper grand 
juries through the federal attorneys for the districts in 
which the supposed violations of the penal sections of the 
act took place. 

The resolution under which this inquiry is to be 
held is the one which Senator Lane originally offered 
after it had been prepared by David Lamar, the “wolf 
of Wall street,” who confessed to the Senate lobby com- 
mittee that he tried to blackmail various Wall street 
men, who is now under indictment in New York on a 
charge of having impersonated an “officer of the United 
States,” the same being A. Mitchell Palmer, one of the 
Democratic leaders of the House of Representatives. 
Senator Root, during the consideration of the resolution, 
remarked sotto voce, that he hated to see the United States 
Senate dragged around by a “confessed blackmailer.” - 

The Commission, naturally, ignored the reflection on 
itself contained in the resolution, which indicates that 
the Senate has received information leading it to believe 
that it has information leading its members to believe that 
the Commission has not been as keen as outsiders in 
ferreting out rebates, which is part of its duty. 





ADVANCE RATE HEARING. 

The advanced rate hearing on Wednesday morning 
consisted of the protest of Judge Henderson, commerce 
counsel of Iowa, and three witnesses, against increases 
in the rates on coal from the Pittsburgh field and from 
the Illinois field. The witnesses are M. D. Smiley of 
Clinton, Ed E. Egan of Burlington and W. B. Martin of 
Dubuque. The increase from Pittsburgh would be 14%" 
cents and from Illinois fields 5 cents per ton. 
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The Open Forum 


A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 
has to consider—Contributions are welcomed 


“Wenn einer fiir ein Blatt geschrieben hat, so wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.” 


CLAIMS FOR OVERCHARGE 


Editor THE TRAFFIC WoRLD: 

Permit me, through the columns of THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD, to reply to the’letters on the subject of Claims 
for Overcharge. I have read several articles discussing 
the proper handling of these claims with much interest. 

I have, however, always taken the stand that no one 
should file claims for overcharge except possible cases 
of a difference of charges in carload shipments from 
association scale weight against automatic scale or pri- 
vate scale weight. These are at times conflicting, some- 
times in the gross weight, but more especially in the tare 
stencil weight, and these stencil weights on the cars are 
often unreliable. Weights obtained by industrials having 
their own correct scales, which are properly tested at cer- 
tain intervals, are entiled to consideration against associa- 
tion weights as far as gross and tare is concerned. And 
by tare weight I mean the light weighing of the car after 
it has been unloaded. These industrials are as anxious 
to see that their scales are in perfect condition as the 
railroads, as correct weights to them are a source of 
revenue, the same as to the transportatién line. On 
L. C. L. shipments I cannot see why any firm or industrial 
should make a claim for overcharge in either rate, weight 
or extension. Simply because the carrier tenders a freight 
bill for payment where rate, weight or extension is wrong, 
should not make it imperative for payment. The right 
of consignee to challenge their correctness is as impor- 
tant as payment, and if the consignee knows, and he 
should know, that errors exist, he can with perfect pro- 
priety return bill to the railway company, pointing out 
where the errors exist, if in rate, weight or extension, 
and request a corrected freight bill, just the same as 
he would return an incorrect monthly bill from his grocer 
or butcher for adjustment. It is easier to return a freight 
bill for correction than to file a claim for overcharge 
after payment is made. 

The Standard Welding Co. never pays a freight bill 
unless it is positively sure it is correct and invariably 
challenges it regardless of whom the error favors. We 
consider the weights of our receiving department as good 
as those of the consignors or the transportation lines: 
then, by comparison of bill of lading weight with weight 
on freight bill against receiving department’s weight, we 
feel certain there is no error. Then we figure our own 
rate, and the extension is a simple matter. 

On incoming prepaid freight there is more trouble, 
due more to consignor’s failure to send memorandum 
of original bill of lading, than anything else. We are con- 
stantly urging shippers to mail bills of lading, and many 
are as negligent as we are anxious, these bills of lading 
often coming in several days after the arrival of the 
shipment. Our rule is to mail as far as possible memo- 
randum or original bill of lading to consignee the very 
day shipment goes forward. We give it as much impor- 
tance in our mailing department as a letter or invoice. 





This prompt mailing of bill of lading serves a twofold 
mission: First, showing the goods have been shipped 
and also giving the order number on which they are 
shipped, saving consignee the trouble of writing, wiring 
or phoning, thus making an inquiry to know if promise 
has been kept. Second, by giving the receiving or traffic 
department an anticipated arrival. We claim a bill of 
lading should have as much importance in a receiving or 
traffic department as an invoice to an auditing department. 

If the above is not a good business method and will 
not exclude claims for overcharge, except in a very few 
cases, I trust this article will excite criticism. 

F. C. Gorton, Standard Welding Co. 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 2, 1914. 


VALUATION OF RAILROADS 


In an address before the annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, on February 11, 
Hon, Charles A. Prouty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission delivered an address on “The Valuation of Rail- 
roads.” The address is given in full in the current issue 
of “Public Service Regulation,” published by The Traffic 
Service Bureau. The following are brief extracts: 

By the terms of the act the Commission is required 
to ascertain and report the cost of reproducing new the 
railroad and other property of every railway company in 
the United States, and the cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation. Evidently, before it can be determined what 
it would cost to build a particular railroad as it to-day 
exists, we must know exactly where and what that rail- 
road is. This means that as a preliminary to the work 
of valuation every railroad must furnish the Commission 
with maps and plans which will identify its property. 
Investigation shows that some few railroads in the United 
States have to-day such maps and plans; many railroads 
have maps and plans which contain a part of the informa- 
tion required, but not the whole, while many others pos 
sess nothing of this sort worth naming. So far as these 
plans already exist, even though not in the most desirable 
form, they will be used; in so far as present maps can 
be added to and extended this may be done, but where 
no maps exist new ones must be prepared. When this 
work is completed, there will be found in the office of 
the Commission at Washington an accurate map and 
inventory of the property of every railroad engaged in 
interstate business as of June 30, 1914, together with 
other maps and plans showing all subsequent additions 
to the property. This of itself is a work of great magni 
tude which must be done by the carriers as a part of the 
general undertaking. You as business men will agree 





that, while some expense will be entailed upon our rail- 
roads, it will be to them well worth the cost. 

This work is often referred to as a “physical valua- 
tion” of railways, and most people probably understand 
that this cost of reproduction, with or without deprecia- 
tion, determines the value of the railway, so that, having 
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ascertained and reported these facts, the duty of the 
Commission has been discharged. But this is by no means 
true. Up to the present time the holding of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is that cost of reproduction 
new or cost of reproduction less depreciation are only 
factors entering into the final question of value. Many 
other things have been enumerated by that court as bear- 
ing upon the value of the property. The valuation act 
itself requires the Commission to ascertain and report 
the cost of construction, the amount of money which has 
been invested in the property, and the sources from which 
that money has been derived; to give, in short, a complete 
corporate and financial history of these properties; to 
take note of the earnings of the property, and having all 
these facts before it to determine from a just considera- 
tion what is the value of the property itself. I am not 
saying that it may not finally come to pass that the cost 
of reproduction will be the controlling factor; many people 
so insist. Others urge with equal earnestness that the 
true test of value, so far as it can be ascertained, is the 
money invested in the property. I express no opinion 
upon any of these propositions. I simply call your at- 
tention to the fact that the Commission is required not 
merely to ascertain the cost of reproduction, but to state 
the value of the property, and that in attempting to do 
so many delicate and difficult questions may be encoun- 
tered. Let me instance one or two of these as illustrative 


The first railroad which the Commission is proceeding 
to survey in what is known as the Pacific District is the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, extending from San 
Pedro, Cal., to Salt Lake City, Utah, some 800 miles. 
Most of this road has been built in comparatively recent 
times, and the circumstances and cost of construction 
are fairly well known. 

The course of the road is for the most part through 
an arid desert. A certain section of it, when built, was 
located where no man thought it could ever be. disturbed 
by floods, yet shortly after it was opened for operation 
the floods came and carried out this portion. It was at 
once reconstructed upon a new location supposed to be 
beyond all possible~danger from a recurrence of the pre- 
vious disaster, nevertheless the waters again came and 
washed away this same section, whereupon it was rebuilt 
upon a third location, beyond all possible reach of future 
trouble from this source. 


Considering the nature of the road and the people 
who were interested in its construction, it seems probable 
that due caution was exercised in the original location; 
that is, that a reasonably prudent man building this rail- 
road as those men did, to be operated by them as a rail- 
road, would have located it as it was located. It is 
undoubtedly true that the second location was made with 
great care, and was believed to be beyond possible danger. 
It has cost a large sum more to rebuild this road than 
it would have originally cost to construct it where it is 
to-day. Now, in determining the value of this property 
what, if any, allowance is to be made for this experimental 
outlay? If the government itself had constructed this 
railroad it probably would have had the same experience 
and would have expended the same amount of money 
which the owners actually did. 


This illustration puts the question in a very striking 
form, but the same idea enters more or less into the valu- 
ation of most of the railroads of this country. There 
has of necessity been a certain amount of experiment 
before hitting on the right and proper thing. Does this 
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development expense constitutean element of value which 
may be recognized to-day, or must the owners of these 
public utilities stand the loss of their mistakes in the 
same way that the owner of a private enterprise would? 
Vast sums of money aré mvolved in the answer to that 
very simple question. 

Take another illustration of a different character. 
Some years ago in a case pending before the Commission 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co. had occasion to prove 
the value of its property, and it did so by showing the 
cost of reproduction. For this purpose it gave the units 
which entered into that railroad as it then stood. Among 
other things it showed the amount of land upon which 
its right-of-way was located and what it would cost to 
acquire that land for railroad purposes at that time, claim- 
ing that this cost of reproduction was the value of its 
property. 

The Northern Pacific runs through the city of Spo- 
kane. When the road was built that city was of small 
account, but it has come to be of much account, and in 
the process of development it has grown up on both 
sides of this railroad. The Northern Pacific claimed, and 
it may very well have been true, that the cost of acquiring 
its right-of-way through the heart of the city of Spokane 
at the time of the hearing would be at least five million 
dollars. The original cost to the railroad was nothing, 
the right-of-way having been entirely donated either by 
the government or by private benefaction. Now to whom 
belongs this five million dollars? Has the Northern Pa- 
cific the right to tax the public for a return upon that 
amount? Whether it has is a thing of great consequence, 
for nearly one-fourth of the entire value of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, as shown in that proceeding, was the 
value of its right-of-way, much of which was due, as in 
the city of Spokane, to inerease in value over its original 
eost. This question of the unearned increment presents 
in the valuation of our railways a difficult problem. 


Illustrations like those two might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied, but these are sufficient to exhibit the thought I 
wish to emphasize, namely, that this valuation of our 
railways is not a mere engineering problem, involving the 
cost of reproduction or the amount of depreciation alone. 
Indeed, it is not properly an engineering problem at all, 
but rather a social and economic problem; a legal prob- 
lem; in its final analysis a political problem. It is for 
the Commission first of all to ascertain all these facts 
and from them to deduce what in its opinion is the fair 
value of these properties. That conclusion may, un- 
doubtedly, in some respects and to some extent, be modi- 
fied by the courts. In the final analysis it will be for 
the people to say what measure shall be meted out to 
these railways. While courts and commissions may in- 
fluence and even temporarily determine questions of this 
kind, the will of the masses finally prevails, and it is 
therefore of first importance that the body of the people 
should have accurate information. 

Looking to the work of the Commission alone, and 
answering the first division of my subject, the thing to 
be done is this: To marshal every fact obtainable with 
respect to the present condition and the past history of 
our railways, and from a just consideration of all these 
facts to determine the fair value of the properties to-day. 


TRAFFIC CLUB DANCE. 
The Traffic Club of Chicago has isgued invitations 
to a formal dance on February 17 at Hotel La Salle. 
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COAL MEN PROTEST ADVANCE 


Eastern Pennsylvania Operators Enter Vigorous 
Protest Against Rate Advance Unless 
Inequalities Are Removed 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BIRMAT. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Vigorous protests were made Tuesday morning by 


the iron and steel] interests of eastern Pennsylvania to 
Examiner Gerry in the advanced rate inquiry. A great 
mass of exhibits was laid before Mr. Gerry concerning 
iron ore, coal, coke, limestone and finished and semi- 
finished products. ~ There was great opposition to an 
increase in any rates until after an adjustment had been 
made in the relation of rates. That was the burden of 
all the discussion—that before the shippers can consent 
to any increase the inequalities now in existence and 
under attack must be removed. 

William A. Glasgow, Jr., representing the Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co. and other furnace interests of the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh valleys of eastern Pennsylvania 
and Oxford furnace, New Jersey, protested coke rates 
from the Connellsville, Klondike, Latrobe and West Vir- 
ginia regions. Attorney Richard Jones, Jr., represent- 
ing the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., the Shenango Fur- 
nace Co., Sharon, Pa., and 14 other independent steel 
companies of the Mahoning and Shenango valleys of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, respectively, protested against 
increases on ore from Lake Erie, on coal from Pitts- 
burgh and on coke from Connellsville and on limestone. 
Attorney Challen B. Ellis of Ellis & Donaldson, appearing 
for the Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, read and sub- 
mitted petitions protesting against an increase on ore 
rates from Lake Erie ports to Pittsburgh, and on semi- 
finished and finished products, outgoing from Pittsburgh, 
being given an increase in rates. Attorney George C. 
Wilson, representing Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, protested against any increase on rates on semi- 
finished and finished iron and steel articles east and 
west of Pittsburgh. He said the rates now applying on 
those articles are unreasonable and excessive, and show 
the earning per car and per car mile to be far above 
the earnings of the trunk lines on general shipments of 
freight. His protest was similar to that of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., so far as the latter’s opposition to in- 
creasing rates on semi-finished and finished products 
was concerned. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Co. and the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., which some time ago filed 
complaints against the readjusted ore rate of 88 cents to 
Wheeling and Pittsburgh, expect.to fight out their cases 
in separate hearings, and the Pittsburgh Steel Co. has 
already been heard in the finished and semi-finished 
products’ case. ‘The case has not been decided yet, 
however. In view of these facts, and the further fact 
that an investigation into the ore rates in eastern Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania and the Wheeling district is being 
made by the Commission, Mr. Ellis said it would be 
unfair and unjust to require the Pittsburgh Steel Co. to 
meet in the investigation now before the Commission 
involving the need of additional revenues by the carriers, 
the issues as to the reasonableness and discriminatory 
character of the rates on finished and semi-finished prod- 
ucts and iron ore. 


The eastern Pennsylvania companies, represented by 
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Mr. Glasgow, which protested coke rates are the Alan 
Wood Iron: & Steel Co., Philadelphia; Empire Stee| ¢ 
Iron Co., Catasauqua, Pa.; Thomas Iron Co., Hokendawua, 
Pa.; the E. & G. Brook Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa., and the 
Worth Bros. Co., Coatesville, Pa., operating furnaces in 
the Schuylkill and Lehigh valleys of Pennsylvania and 
at Oxford Furnace, N. J. L. N. Moon, traffic manager 
for the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., was the first witness 
of the day. Carload earnings on coke were déclared io 
be very high. It was stated that they average $71.17 
per car from the Connellsville region, or 21.2 cents per 
car-mile; $63 from the Latrobe district, or 22.1 cents per 
car-mile; $47.30 from the mountain district, or 20.7 cents 
per car-mile, and $54.22 per car from the West Virginia 
district, or 17.5 cents per car-mile. For the years 1909 
1913, inclusive, all of the complainants in the case, re 
ceived 4,889,332 tons of coke, Mr. Moon said. He said 
further increase in coke rates would redound to the dis- 
advantage of the eastern furnaces in favor of the Pitts- 
burgh furnaces and others in that section. 

The increases proposed by the railroads on semi- 
finished and finished products against which the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. and the Pittsburgh Steel Co. protested 
include such articles as billets, bars, hoops, bands, nails, 
wire, staples, wire fencing, cotton ties and other similar 
articles. 

“The carriers in Official Classification territory are 
not entitled, and have no right to demand increased profit 
from the transportation of these commodities,” said Mr. 
Ellis for the Pittsburgh Steel Co., “and it would be unjust 
to allow the imposition of higher freight rates than are 
now in force as to them, since, regardless of the general 
need of additional revenues of the carriers, there can 
be no justification for additional profits from the trans- 
portation of finished and semi-finished iron and steel 
products.” 

Mr. Ellis was equaliy emphatic in opposing an in 
crease in the 88-cent ore rate from Lake Erie ports to 
Pittsburgh. The 88-cent rate already yields to the car- 
riers an undue profit, Mr. Ellis declared. He enumerated 
different reasons to show why the cost per unit of traffic 
of transporting iron ore tends to be lower than that of 
nearly all other freight, particularly class freight. 

The financial condition of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, he said, has been 
steadily improving. Their properties have paid regula: 
and extra dividends and have laid aside to the surplus 
accounts increasing amounts. On these lines iron ore 
and other low-grade commodities, he said, constitute about 
70 per cent of their total traffic, and the unequaled pros 
perity of these railroads is due in large part to the great 
profit derived from the transportation of these commodi 
ties. 

Then he went into the readjustment of ore rates 
which, in part, resulted in the Pittsburgh rate being 
reduced from 96 cents and the Wheeling rate increased 
from 60 cents to 88 cents, and pronounced the adjust- 
ment unfair to the Pittsburgh district. 

Attorney Jones, representing the independents of 
the Mahoning and Shenango valleys, was especially 
sharp in his criticism of the railroads for their pro 
posal to increase rates on pig iron making material, coal, 
coke, ore and limestone, to the valleys. He assailed in 
emphatic terms the readjustment of rates by the rail- 
roads last summer on ore in the Pittsburgh and Beaver 
districts of Pennsylvania, and the Wheeling district of 
West Virginia, and said that the railroads have resorted 
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to -neir old practice of trying to construct rates on the 
assembling cost of a ton of pig iron, a custom which, 
ne said, had been condemned by the Commission. 

‘The ore adjustment rates were juggled by the rail- 
roais,” declared Mr. Jones. 

“I move that the word ‘juggled’ be stricken out,” 
said Attorney O. E. Butterfield, representing the rail- 
roads. 
‘Can you suggest a synonym?’ asked Mr. Jones 
sharply. 

“It needs no synonym,” replied Mr. Butterfield. 

“Do you insist on ‘juggled’ staying in the record?” 
asked Examiner Gerry, looking at Mr. Jones. 

“Yes, I insist on it remaining,” said Mr. 
“unless it be changed to three-ball juggling.” 

Mr. Jones sharply criticized the railroads for taking 
Steubenville and Mingo Junction, O., out of the Wheeling 
district and placing them in the Beaver district in the 
ore adjustment, giving those two points a 70-cent rate, 
whereas Wheeling was given an 88-cent rate. 

One interesting point he emphasized was that the 
independent steel companies have not received any more 
allowances by way of terminal and spotting service than 
the general shipping public, and he contended that, if the 
Commission proposed to take these away, it certainly 
ought not to allow increases in rates. 

Profits of the carriers on coke, coal, ore and lime- 
stone were taken up in detail to show that the railroads 
are not entitled to advances, but that instead the steel 
interests of the valleys are entitled to relief. 

Mr. Moon said that coke prices, except for the early 
part of 1913, were higher during the last fourteen years 
than they were prior to that time. He said that merely 
to show that, taking the eastern furnaces in a general 
way, they are less able to stand any increase in rates on 
coke than at any time within the last score of years. 


On cross-examination, Mr. Butterfield could not get 
the witness to say that, assuming that there were no in- 
equalities or that inequalities had been removed, the 
scheme of the carriers in proposing an increase in coke 
rates is reasonable. He wanted him to agree that, inas- 
much as 90 per cent of the tonnage comes from the Con- 
nelisville region, it was proper to add five per cent to the 
Connellsville rate and then impose the regional differen- 
tials. Mr. Moon finally said that the people he represents 
would not object to an increase after the unfavorable con- 
ditions were removed. “But we want to see them removed 
hefore we assent to any increase.” 

J. S. Stillman, secretary and treasurer of the Empire 
iron & Steel Company, answering a query by Mr. Glasgow 
as to whether this is an auspicious or inauspicious time for 
increasing rates, said that frade conditions are unfavorable; 
ihe competition from the lake region and Alabama bas in- 
creased and the tendency of tariff legislation has been to 
restrict prices. 

“You state that as a fact regardless of whether the 
legislation is wise or unwise,” said Mr. Glasgow. 

“Yes, sir. The lowered tariff rates have not brought 
in many imports, but the rates favor importations, with 
the effect of lowering our prices. Our wage cost is the 
highest ever known and conditions are less favorable than 
they have been in fifteen years. 

“Our production is fifty per cent of capacity and only 
38 per cent of. the furnaces are in blast.” 

W. T. Worth, treasurer of Worth Bros. Co. of Coates- 
ville, made a protest in his testimony on rates on raw ma- 
terials in and finished products out. He said that the east- 
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ern furnace man has been at a disadvantage in comparison 
with the Pittsburgh man for so many years that even if the 
inequalities are removed now the eastern furnace man will 
not be on an equality. “The western Pennsylvania mills 
have been getting allowances which we have never been 
able to get.” Mr. Butterfield interjected at that point to say 
that he presumed the witness knew those industrial rail- 
way allowances are to be discontinued. Mr. Worth wanted 
to know how the eastern furnaces are to overcome the 
prejudice that existed against them by reason of those al- 
lowances for years past. 

“For eleven months past,’ said Mr. Worth, “we have 
been suffering in the general depression. The railroads 
have also suffered, but I think we have suffered more than 
they have. We are not opposed to an increase in rates ex- 
cept for the reason that any increase now, under the pres- 
ent conditions, would emphasize our disadvantages and the 
inequalities would be magnified.” 


Messrs, Butterfield and Glasgow got into a good-natured 
argument about the “adjustment” of coke rates to eastern 
furnaces and to Buffalo. The witness joined in and re 
ferred to that adjustment as a juggling and Mr. Glasgow 
as a case in which the railroads had handed the eastern 
furnaces a gold brick. 


“You have been granted a rehearing in that?” asked 
Mr. Gerry, addressing himself to Mr. Glasgow, who said 
he had. “We’ll hear about it then, won’t we?” That fin- 
ished the hearing. 


BITUMINOUS COAL. RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. CO. 


On January 30 concluded a series of hearings in I. C. 
C. Docket Numbers 5919 and 5920, being two cases 
brought by the Alpha Portland Cement Co. against the 
B. & O., the Western Maryland, the Cumberland Valley, 
the Philadelphia & Reading, the Lehigh Valley, the Cen- 
tral R. R. of N. J., Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Lehigh & New England and the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co. The subject of the complaint is the freight rate of 
$2 per gross ton of 2,240 pounds ‘charged by these car- 
riers on bituminous coal originating in the Pittsburgh 
district of western Pennsylvania and the Fairmont Dis- 
trict of West Virginia for a haul of approximately 400 
miles to the Lehigh cement region. Messrs. Louis H. 
Porter and Archibald Co. of New York appeared at all 
these hearings for the complainants, and the defense 
was represented by Mr. George Stuart Patterson of the 
Pennsylvania and W. Ainsworth Parker for the B. & O. 
and its associated lines. While the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Co. was the only complainant of the entire region, 
the total annual tonnage directly involved approximates 
5,000,000 tons, and the carriers claimed that any substantial 
reductions in these particular rates would necessitate 
the readjustment of other coal rates, involving a con- 
siderable additional tonnage. 

At the first hearing, in December, 1913, Mr. Porter 
presented an elaborate series of exhibits on 

First. The general condition of the Lehigh Valley 
companies for the years 1895 to 1912, inclusive. 

Second. On the discrimination against the mill of 
the Alpha Portland Cement Co. at Martin’s Creek in 
favor of other cement manufacturers in the Lehigh Val- 
leg region. 

Third. 
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coal should be accorded.a differential in rate under lump 
coal. 
Four. Tables contrasting car mile revenue, car mile 


cost and car mile profit by this haul compared with the 
average on all freight. 

Fifth. Tables showing earnings per car mile on 
bituminous coal shipped from the Fairmont region to 
Martin’s Creek, compared with other car mile earnings 
of defendant carriers. 

Sixth. Tables showing train mile earnings on coal, 
compared with average train mile earnings. 

Seventh. Exhibit showing constructive rate on bitu- 
minous slack coal from Westmoreland region to Martin’s 
Creek. 

Eighth. Rates on coal, 
other commodities. 

Ninth. Tables showing comparative rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from various producing centers. 


Tenth. Tables showing relative freight charge and 
value per car of slack coal and other carload commodities. 

Eleventh. Tables showing cost of transporting coal 
from the mines in West Virginia Fairmont region to 
Martin’s Creek, prepared by Mr. F. M. Coogan. 

Twelfth. Exhibits approximating the cost of trans- 
porting coal from both the Fairmont and the Pittsburgh 
districts to Martin’s Creek, prepared by Jean Paul 
Muller. 


The elaborate cost statistics consisted of two sepa- 
rate treatments following closely the methods used in 
former cases by Mr. Muller, who presented figures here 
only obtained by his so-called test cost method, which 
uses as a basis the annual reports of the carriers to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and results in an aver- 
age cost over six routes of the B. & O. and connecting 
lines running from $1.10 to $1.20 for a ton of 2,240 
pounds, while over the Pennsylvania lines corresponding 
cost is less than 95 cents. 


The same routes were treated by F. M. Coogan under 
a direct observation method in great detail, resulting in 
costs substantially lower than those produced by the 
Test Cost Method, or from 89 cents to $1 a ton. 

The most striking feature of these hearings was 
easily the carrier’s attempt to meet these cost statistics, 
and the Pennsylvania produced J. H. Fell, their statisti- 
cian for the Pennsylvania accounting department, who 
criticized at great length the individual processes em- 
ployed by Mr. Muller, primarily on the ground that 
these account bases were necessarily used by him arbi- 
trarily because he had no access to working records of 
the railroad company, which were accessible to the rail- 
way accountants, Mr. Porter thereupon called attention 
to the results reported by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
its annual report to stockholders, which sets forth a divi- 
‘sion of operating expenses between passenger and freight 
services for a long series of years, prepared from the 
inside, and called Mr. Fell’s attention to the fact that on 
the $112,000,000 operating expenses reported by the Penn- 
sylvania for 1912 the difference between the Pennsyl- 
vania’s own total assigned to freight service and that 
assigned under the Muller method was only 3-10 of 1 
per cent, which for practical purposes seemed negligible. 

Mr. Fell also admitted that 61 per cent of the total 
operating expenses can be allocated by the Pennsylvania 
system direct to passenger and freight services, and 
that he has made a thorough study of this subject on 
the Pennsylvania. J. H. Walber, assistant to the third 
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personal observations, and pointed out differences ve. 
tween his own observations and those used in the com- 
plainant’s exhibits, being followed by Supt. Tongue of 
of the Cumberland Valley, Supt. Stackhouse of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, J. H. Collins of the Lehigh Valle 
R. R. and General Coal and Ore Agent Matthews of 
the B. & O. The latter explained in detail the history 
and eomposition of the coal rate schedules for the east 
ern movement, and expressed an adverse opinion of the 
feasibility of differentiating between slack coal and run 
of mine coal in bituminous coal transportation, in the 
same manner as is done between pea coal and other 
small sizes and egg and soft coal in the anthracite 
transportation. He admitted, however, that such a dif- 
ferentiation had been made in the past from the Monon- 
gahela River points to Cincinnati prior to April, 1907. 
The Pennsylvania R. R., after serving notice that they 
would introduce from four to fourteen additional wit- 
nesses, abandoned their defense and contented them- 
selves with the statements made in their behalf by R. 
H. Large, the general coal agent, who gave testimony 
similar to that of Mr. Matthews, in addition expressing 
the opinion that cost of service could not be considered 
an important element in the making of coal rates, be- 
cause it could not be ascertained with accuracy, and 
that the relativity of rates was the main guiding factor 
in considering the reasonableness of any particular rate. 

This case represents undoubtedly one of the most 
advanced, from the cost of service standpoint, and all 
those interested in this most recently developed phase 
in rate litigation will study the Commission’s decision in 
this proceeding very closely. 


<q 


LYON OBJECTS TO HEARING METHODS 


Although at various times insisting that the shippers 
shall be heard, Frank Lyon, speaking for the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. and the New Pittsburgh Coal Co., when the hear- 
ing on bituminous coal was begun at the New Willard 
on February 1 before Examiner Gerry, made strong 
objection to the manner in which I. and S. No. 333 is being 
heard. 

“The reasonableness of each rate suspended must be 
the subject of evidence by itself when challenged either 
by the Commission or the shipper, and no sweeping state 
ments as to the financial conditions of carriers generally 
or individually may be accepted by the Commission as sus 
taining the burden of proof,’ said Mr. Lyon. “Nothing 
has been presented by the carriers as to the rates which 
we attack, namely, those on cargo coal from the western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio fields. There is nothing 
for us to attack. That is why I think there should be 
a postponement of this part of the inquiry.” 

Mr. Lyon said that his clients were not ready to go 
on at that hour, but Examiner Gerry directed him to put 
on witnesses, because it was largely upon his representa- 
tions that the Commission had set aside time for the soft 
eoal interests. 

O. E. Butterfield also called attention to the fact that 
Mr. Lyon has insisted that the shipper had a right to be 
heard; as Mr. Lyon said, “heard instantly, even while 
the railroads were putting in their side of the case.” 


When the coke end of the case was mentioned, Frank 
Snow said that so far as the interests he represents are 
concerned they are willing to stand on the record made 
in the coke case, in which the Commission named rates 
in accordance with a scale which is being attacked by 
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Buffalo furnace interests. Attorneys for the railroads 
sugested that if the testimony in other cases is to be 
brought into this case that it be identified, so that there 
will be no understanding as to what testimony or in what 
ease is intended for the consideration of the Commission 
in considering No. 5860 and No. 333. 

Vr. Lyon put on the stand E, S. Meade, professor of 
finance in the University of Pennsylvania, and Frank J. 
Warne, statistical representative of the trainmen in their 
recent demand for an increase of wages, who also rep- 
resented the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers of 
the East when they made their demands for an increase 
in wages and who has been a government statistician 
in the census office and in the bureau of labor statistics, 
not to mention three years’ service as the editor of a 
railroad paper. 

When they got started the testimony reminded one 
of that submitted in the Boileau lake cargo coal complaint. 
In fact, the position of the protesting coal companies is 
that the rates prior to the decision in that case were 
inordinately excessive; that after the decision they were 
still so high as to yield a return of more than 100 per 
cent, and that to now increase them would be piling in- 
justice on injustice. 

The primary purpose in putting Professor Meade on 
the stand was to analyze some figures prepared by Frank 
H. Dixon of the Bureau of Railway Economics, the office 
maintained in Washington te prepare statistics, so that 
the railroad side of the continuing controversy as to 
whether rates are too high may be placed before the 
public. 

The professor testified that the percentage of net 
income on property investment of the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, from the latest available figures, was 9.1 per cent; 
for the Hocking Valley, 7.11 per cent; for the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, 1.66 per cent; for the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, 20.72 per cent; for the Pennsylvania Lines Hast and 
West, 5.48, and for the B. & O., 4.52. 

The returns on the capital stock, the professor said, 
is as follows, that for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie being 
for 1912. Bessemer & Lake Erie, 18.3 per cent; Hocking 
Valley, 17.43; Wheeling & Lake Erie, 1.34; Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, 24.4; Pennsylvania Lines East and West, 9.64, 
and Baltimore & Ohio, 6.42. 

His next table was to show the density of traffic per 
mile of track owned, as follows: 1,833,838,450; Hocking 
Valley, 1,455,682,875; Wheeling & Lake Erie, 1,255,097,127; 
Pennsylvania Lines East and West, 42,874,515,240, and 
the B. & O., 14,340,079,362. 

Additional statistics submitted by him covered reve- 
nue per mile of main track, over the meaning of which 
words he and Mr. Butterfield had a clash, owing to the 
professor’s insistence that he meant miles of main track, 
finally admitting that he did not know exactly what the 
words meant, but using them in the sense that they were 
used in the Commission’s reports; maintenance, renewals 
and repairs; equipment expenditures, and so on, all being 
intended to give the Commission an idea of how profitable 
is the business done by the six roads in which the two 
coal companies’ mentioned are interested as shippers. 

Mr. Warne’s figures were intended to show the facts 
concerning the physical operations as a side of the picture 
the Commission must have in mind when it comes to the 
point of making a decision! He said the exhibit, which 
consists of diagrams, was hastily prepared, no oppor- 
tunity having been left by the shortness of time to even 
verify transcriptions from the reports made by the railroad 
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companies to the Commission. He shewed the freight 
movements of 23 important roads in Official Classification 
territory and then segregated the movements of the six 
which carry lake cargo coal and on which 60.95 per cent 
of the freight traffic is products of the mines; 18 manu- 
factures; six plus, agricultural products; four plus, forests, 
and the rest, miscellaneous. 

Soft coal constitutes 66 per cent of the mine products 
hauled by the Pennsylvania, 66.6 per cent of the B. & O., 
75 per cent of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 87 per cent 
of the B. & L. E. and 80 per cent of the Hocking Valley. 


ALLEGED STEEL REBATES 





The Commission on February 3 issued Order No. 
6545, in the Matter of Alleged Rebates to the United 
States Steel Corporation, as follows: A 

The United States Senate having, by resolution 
adopted Feb. 2, 1914, requested the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to conduct an examination and inquiry for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the United States 
Steel Corporation, or any of its subsidiaries, has been 
guilty of giving or receiving any unlawful rebates, off- 
sets or preferences, especially within the last six years; 
and to report the dates and amounts thereof to the Sen- 
ate for its information in case the Commission finds 
that such unlawful rebates, offsets or preferences have 
been given or received; 

It is ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and 
investigation be, and the same is hereby, instituted into 
and concerning the several matters and things set forth 
and referred to in said resolution. 


It is further ordered, That this proceeding be as- 
signed for hearing at such times and places, and that 
such persons be required to appear and testify, or to 
produce books, documents and papers, as the Commis- 
sion may hereafter direct, and that the investigation 
be carried on in the meantime by such other means and 
methods as may be deemed appropriate. 


And it is further ordered, That a copy of this order 
be served upon all common carriers subject to the Act 
to regulate commerce, and upon the following companies 
or corporations: 


United States -~Steel Corporaticn; 
Co.; Illinois Steel Co.; Indiana Steel 
Tube Co.; Shelby Steel Tube Co.; American Steel & 
Wire Co.; American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; Sharon Tin 
Plate Co.; American Bridge Co.; Union Steel Co.; Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad— Co.; H. C. Frick Coke 
Co.; Interstate Transfer Railway Co.; Spirit Lake Trans- 
fer Railway Co. 


Carnegie Steel 
Co.; National 


LOUISVILLE CLUB BANQUETS 





The second annual banquet of the Louisville Trans- 
portation Club was held on Tuesday evening, February 
10. It was one of the most successful banquets ever 
held in Louisville and was attended by most of the lead- 
ing shippers and railroad men in that section of the 
country. Mr. Wible Mapother, vice-president of the 


L. & N., proved to be an excellent toastmaster, and 
his introductory remarks weer one of the most enjoy- 
able features of the evening. 

F. A. Delano, recently elected president of the Monon 
Railroad, was the speaker of the evening, and spoke on 
“Some Fundamental Truisms.” 





Ss 
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IN THE MATTER OF PRIVATE CARS 


Commission Inquires Into Various Phases of 
Private Car Operation and Effects of 
Certain Allowed Minimums in 
Mixed Car Loads 





W. A. Yager, vice-president, treasurer and general 
manager Arms Palace Horse Car Co., testified that this 
company was Organized in 1885 to furnish special equip- 
ment to railroads. The company now owns about 430 
ears of various kinds. These are not used strictly for 
horse car business, but often for the carriage of fruit 
and vegetables, and for the transportation of theatrical 
scenery. They take care of the railroad overflow. The 
stall cars are used principally by the War Department 
in the transportation of horses. These cars are leased 
to the railroads for $3 per day. The Arms company 
pays for repairs. They are also rented to the express 
companies on the mileage basis, and sometimes leased. 
Sixty per cent of the cars are idle all the time. Cars 
that are used in passenger train service rent for $10 per 
day, or $10 per hundred miles, with a minimum charge 
of $10. Vegetable and fruit cars run on the per diem 
basis of $3, and they are loaded back with baggage, 
express, etc. The company has its own tracks at the 
Union Stock Yards, where about forty cars can be 
stored. These are on the lines of the Chicago Junction 
Ry. and leased from that company. The railroads pub- 
lish the charges for the special cars in their tariffs and 
collect charges and remit to the Arms company. 

S. H. Cornell of the operating department of the 
Pere Marquette R. R. testified that that road owns 93 
refrigerator cars, which are principally used in dairy 
service. These go anywhere. There is no_ service 
charge. Other necessary refrigerator cars are obtained 
from Armour Car Lines. It is impossible to get empty 
cars from connecting railroads unless a load back is 
guaranteed. The Armour Car Lines are under contract 
to furnish all cars necessary for fruit, ete. Miscel- 
laneous cars are used for potato shipments. Charges 
of Armour Car Lines are $5 per trip and mileage. This 
charge is passed along to the shippers. The reason for 
using Armour cars is that they can go anywhere, and 
the others are restricted to the home lines. In potato 
shipments refrigerator cars are used to avoid the trouble 
of lining box cars. The advantage to the shipper is the 
freedom of routing, and the routing can be changed on 
the way to destination. Most shippers insist upon get- 
ting all-point cars. The road could not afford to own 
enough cars to take care of the shipments that are fur- 
nished in the fruit season. As to not being able to 
afford its own equipment on account of the seasonal 
character of the commodities shipped, he stated that 
the season lasts only a few weeks or months, and it 
would be impossible to get the equipment back in time 
to utilize it properly. They frequently accumulate from 
800 to 1,000 Armour cars from two weeks to a month 
ahead of the opening of fruit season. 

R. C. Fyfe was called to the stand to testify as to 
mixed shipments. He stated that there was no general 
rule in the Western Classification, all mixtures being 
specific and definite. This matter is covered by rules 
21-A and 21-B, the latter limiting classes in mixture and 
the proportions. There is no part lot or follow lot rule 
on anything taking less than 30,000 pounds minimum. 
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Articles going in refrigerator ears carry less than 3().\(0 
minimum. They have been sometimes asked to allow, 
but declined to allow, part lot shipments. The minimum 
weight on canned meats and soups is 36,000 pounds. He 
stated that these mixtures were sometimes allowed under 
exceptions to the rule, making it possible to defeat the 
classification. He stated that it was possible to put in 
26,000 pounds of canned soups and throw in one ham 
and defeat the rule. 


Dressed meats and packing-house products take a 
minimum 26,000 Ibs., third class. He thought the pa 
ing-house list needed revising. It includes everything 
from the packing-house from evaporated tank water to 
bones, whether the bones were from the packing-house 
or picked up on the prairie. The Uniform Classifica- 
tion Committee has not yet taken up the packing-hous: 
list. The minimum for fresh meat is 20,000 pounds 
General minimum on packing-house products is 30,000 
pounds, being 36,000 on a few items. It is possible to 
take two or three items that take 30,000 minimum and 
mix under a 26,000-pound minimum. Glue is not speci- 
fied as a packing-house product, nor is cotton seed oil. 
He stated that the rate on return. carriers had always 
caused a great deal of trouble. There is in view the 
possibility of making a rating on second-hand carriers 
regardless of whether they are on the return or not, on 
account of the deterioration of the package. Galvanized 
iron tanks, hooks, racks, etc., are treated as part of 
the car under special provision. Exceptions as to the 
classification vary in different territories. They creep 
in by one territory overlapping another, and one line 
making a special exception, which others are forced to 
meet. He said that this was discrimination on the face 
of it. There was no cross-examination. 


W. H. Hosmer, agent Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee, was questioned at length as to how the excep: 
tions got into the rules of this committee, but the 
statement was not clear. He thought that the provision 
may have been carried in the individual tariffs prior to 
the establishment of the Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee. The history of certain tariffs was traced from 
the present time back to the establishment of this 
committee without definite information as to the occa- 
sion for the exceptions. 

He stated that exceptions were published on instruc- 
tions of individual lines. The object of the request 
was of no concern to the committee and the committee 
had no discretion. 

As to the definition of packing-house products he 
said that the list published in the rules of the Western 
Trunk Line Committee were supposed to represent every- 
thing that is handled by packers. He thought that 
this list should be confined to the products of live 
animals. Asked if a straight carload of canned meat 
from a jobber would go at a minimum of 26,000 Ibs. 
under the rule of Western Trunk Line Committee or 
under the 36,000 Ibs. of the Westetrn Classification, the 
answer was that it would go as fifth class, 36,000 Ibs 
minimum. -If anything is added it makes it 26,000 Ibs 
He said there would be no difference in the rating it 
it was sent by a packing-house or by jobber. He did 
not think the minimum cut any figure. In answer to 
question from Mr. Crews as to the procedure of making 
rules effective, he stated that some member line asked 
to have the matter before the committee. It originates 
with the lines. The committee discusses it. Some 


times individual notice is given. If all are agreed the 
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ule is adopted. If objection is made the matter is 

ropped. He stated that it was common practice for 
hippers to take up the question .of rates with the 
‘ailroads, who, in turn, present the matter to the West- 
ern Trunk Line Committee. 

In the absence from the city of Eugene Morris, 
chairman, Central Freight Association, Mr. Garrison, 
ie chief clerk, was called to explain the exceptions 

the rule to the provisions of Official Classification. 
fe stated that this association publishes exceptions 
to @fficial Classification for most of the lines, under 
instruction from the individual lines. The provision for 
mixtures had been in force for many years. He under- 
stood it once applied on Official Classification. 

Mr. Boyle produced Official Classification No. 22 and 
it was shown that rule 10 provides for mixtures of 
packing-house products under rules very similar to 
the present rule. Official Classification 23 did not 
contain this rule, and therefore it must have been 
removed prior to Jan. 1, 1903. The witness had no 
knowledge why the rule was dropped from the classi- 
fication. Rule 10 is a mixture rule of Official Classi- 
fication. 

The witness thought that no articles can be mixed 
unless they have both C. L. and L. C. L. ratings. Ac- 
cording to the exception in Central Freight Associa- 
tion rule, the car containing 3,000 lbs. of fresh meat 
could be loaded with any of the articles enumerated 
which were known as packing-house products and take 
the 20,000 lbs. minimum rating. Among these articles, 
are lard, oil, salt, stationery, butter, eggs, butchers’ 
aprons, harness, etc. He said that these cars would 
probably get expedited service if they were in a dressed 
beef car. 

At this point a comprehensive series of files was 
produced. From these was abstracted a letter from 
Armour & Co. signed C. O. Frisbie, and dated Aug. 11, 
1900, addressed to J. F. Tucker, chairman, Central 
Freight Association. Reference was made to the fact 
that at a meeting in Detroit of chief freight traffic 
officials, it had been recommended that rules 10-B, 10-C, 
and 10-D of Official Classification No. 20, be changed 
in such a manner as to restrict the packers from 
loading mixed cars and securing carload ratings on any 
other’ products of their manufacture than those speci- 
fied in a written list annexed. The letter strongly 
protested againSt the adoption of this rule, that it 
would restrict shipments, and that there was no jus- 
tice in confining packers to certain mixtures. Whole- 
sale grocers have the privilege of mixing various com- 
modities and glucose manufacturers have the same 
privilege. The rules as they then existed had been 
formulated at the request of the packing-house inter- 
ests. There had been a large increase in shipments, 
the packers were able to supply their branch houses 
with articles which formerly took fifth class—soap, 
glue, lard, oil, etc. All these articles take fifth class. 
As in loading beef cars the load is suspended from the 
roof, there ought to be some means of utilizing the fioor 
space, and this could be done by mixing these other 
products. This would result in an increased traffic 
to carriers, and otherwise branch houses would have 
to get their supplies from local manufacturers. 

In this same connection was read a letter from 
D. Mowat, general freight agent, Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, to Mr. Tucker, then chairman, Central Freight 
Association. 
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Referring to the previous letter he stated that such 
statements coming from such a source should be closely 
scrutinized, especially when consideration was given 
to the fact that the packers, of all shippers, have in 
the past enjoyed and are now enjoying the benefits 
from the railroads which are not enjoyed by any other 
producing industries. He called attention to the mile- 
age paid on their individual cars, loading them in pref- 
erence to company cars, etc. 

That when their private cars are loaded it is 
with just sufficient amount to pass the minimum rating, 
in order that the more cars used the more benefit may 
be derived from mileage. Empty cars are hauled back 
under expedited service. 

Complaints had frequently been received by ship- 
pers and receivers of produce to the effect that pack- 
ers were transporting poultry, game, butter, eggs, etc., 
in mixed cars at the lowest carload rating, while if the 
produce shipper handled it he paid the company the 
L. C. L. rate. As to the statement in regard to the 
glucose manufacturers he said that he knew of nothing 
in the classification authorizing C. L. rating on such 
mixture unless the shipment is wilfully misdescribed. 
He said that it might be true that the articles referred 
to are products of the packing-house, but that they 
are not products confined exclusively to packing-houses, 
and prior to the time of use of individual cars the 
manufacturing was largely done at other places than 
packing-houses. 

Other letters were read relating to the raising of 
the minimum in fresh meat cars from 3,000 to 5,000 
lbs. The secretary of the Chicago Freight Committee 
reported that, after conference, it was the opinion if 
the minimum was raised to 5,000 Ibs. the packers 
would at once arrange to load the additional amount 
of beef and decrease the other articles of packing- 
house products for fifth class commodities just that 
much to make up the minimum of 20,000 lbs. at the 
dressed beef rate, which would not result in any benefit 
to the carriers. 

Mr. Creigh informally objected to the presentation 
of partial files from Central Freight Association unless 


,the respondents were permitted to examine the files 


from which the letters had been taken. Mr. Garrison 
personally saw no objection to their examination of 
the files, but he was not authorized to permit it. 


INTERSTATE TRAFFIC CLUB 


A number of ex-railroad traffic employes, including 
present employes of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion who are now living in Washington, have formed 
the Interstate Traffic Club. 

This club; with headquarters in the Stewart build- 
ing, will meet semi-monthly to discuss live traffic prob- 
lems, and a course of papers covering the various phases 
of the traffic situation has been arranged by the program 
committee. 

At the first meeting, held under date of January 7, 
the following papers were read: “The Act to Regulate 
Commerce,” by John H. Sheil; “Construction of Joint 
Rates and Divisions,” F. W. Dever, and “Lighterage and 
Terminal Regulations in New York Harbor,”: by John F. 
Keeley. 

The following officers were elected: President, F. W. 
Dever of Pennsylvania; vice-president, John A. Sheil of 
New York; secretary, J. Sullivan of Connecticut, and 
treasurer, P. R. Mays of Georgia. 
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WRANGLE ON CEMENT RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU 
Colorado Building. Washington, D. C. 


A stormy hearing was had on February 10. with re- 
gard to the proposed 5 per cent increase in rates on 
cement. W. A. Glasgow, Jr., attorney for Lehigh Valley 
cement manufacturers, and O. E. Butterfield, who was 
conducting the case for the railroads, clashed several 
times. 


“T regard that as insolent and incorrect,” snapped 
Mr. Glasgow at one point. “Do you understand that,” 
he added, addressing himself directly to Mr. Butterfield. 
W. H. Harding, president of the Whitehall Cement 
Manufacturing Co., and.Mr. Butterfield also had a clash 
as to the attitude of the former, Mr. Butterfield insist- 
ing that Mr. Harding was in the attitude of trying to 
“ram things down the throats” of the railroad men with 
whom he had been in conference with a view to com- 
ing to an understanding about the adjustment of rates 
so that there would be no opposition to the advance by 
the cement interests. Mr. Harding understood Mr. But- 
terfield’s questions to be an insinuation that the cement 
people had tried to get concessions from the railroads 
as the price of their not making any objection to the 
advance, the effort being made in conferences between 
Mr. Harding and President Willard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and between Mr. Harding and T. B. Koons, vice- 
president and traffic manager of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, who has been chairman of a committee 
undertaking to settle the disputes about the adjustment 
of rates as between the Universal plant, a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and New EngJand 
territory, on the one hand, and the Lehigh Valley mills 
and New England, middle states and Virginia territory, 
on the other. 





Mr. Harding lost his temper, grew white with pas- 
sion and answered Mr. Butterfield in an angry and 
vehement manner. He wrathfully admitted that he was 
trying to get concessions from what he deemed the pres- 
ent bad adjustment of rates between the L. VY. mills 
and the mills of the Universal Cement Co. Mr. Hard- 
ing said that the conferences were sought by the rail- 
road officials and not by themselves. He considered 
them to be confidential, and was surprised when Mr. 
Butterfield made reference to them. Later Mr. Glasgow 
said that he advised his clients to confer with Mr. Wil- 
lard and Mr. Koons and do everything possible to come 
to an understanding so as to avoid any contest, either 
during the advanced rate hearings or later. In order 
that the record might be complete, letters written by Mr. 
Koons were submitted in evidence. 


In a broad way of speaking, the whole hearing 
turned on the question as to whether the railroads in 
adjusting cement rates have not given the Universal 
Cement Co. rates on a basis that make equal competi- 
tion of this subsidiary of the big steel corporation and so- 
called independent mills absolutely impossible in mar- 
kets equally distant. The Universal Mill gets rates based 
on the Central Freight Association cement mileage rule 
basis, which is 78 1-3 per cent of the sixth-class rate, 
while the L. V. Mills are on an 80 per cent basis. The 
Universal Mill, as brought out in the Manheim com- 
plaint, is situated a few miles west of the eastern bound- 
ary of the Central Freight Association territory, and 
this, in the operation of the rules of the two freight 
rate territories, gives it an advantage which in the 
Manheim complaint the Commission held to be undue. 
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Before the L. V.-Universal phase of the questio. 
came up Hal H. Smith, representing 10 cement com. 
panies in Michigan, made a statement as to the posi- 
tion of his clients in regard to the advanced rate ques- 
tion. He said that the 5 per cent advance in rates, 
unless absorbed by the mill, increases the price of a 
barrel of cement two cents. 

The increase is 5 per cent on inbound raw ma 
terial and about 8 per cent on the finished product. His 
clients pay freight charges amounting to a million and a 
half per annum, and the increase will cost them something 
over one hundred thousand dollars. He said that at pres- 
ent there are striking inequalities in the cement rate 
adjustment which operate to the disadvantage of his 
clients. Any increase in the rate, he said, would merely 
serve to emphasize those inequalities. That is why they 
object to any advance. 

Albert Moyer, sales manager of the Vulcanite Co., 
was the first witness put on the stand by Mr. Glasgow. 
He testified to the general conditions of the cement busi- 
ness on the L. V. and laid special stress upon what he 
claimed to be the fact, that the Universal mill has an 
undue advantage over the mills on the L. V. Mr. Harding 
testified as to the negotiations that were had with a view 
to preventing the situation that is being presented at 
these hearings. 


F. E. Paulson, T. M. of the Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., also told of the negotiation with Mr. Koons and 
placed in evidence various exhibits tending to support 
the proposition that the L. V. people are at an undue 
disadvantage compared with the Universal. 

Eugene P. Evans, T. M. of the White Hall Cement 
Co., of which Mr. Harding is president, also put in tables 
showing the rates per ton per mile, the car-mile earning 
and car earnings. He said that the L. V. manufacturers 
are at a disadvantage in practically every market in com- 
parison with the Universal mill. He said that the rate 
basis is high and unreasonable in and of itself. 

Mr. Butterfield grilled the witness on his statement 
that he himself had prepared the figures in his exhibits 
and made him admit that he had used the C. F. A. scale 
as given to him by Mr. Paulson. Mr. Evans was so 
cautious that in his effort to be exact he led himself 
into positions which later he had to qualify in such a 
way as to give Mr. Butterfield an opportunity to make 
a severe cross-examination. During part of that Mr 
Glasgow and Mr. Butterfield had another clash in which 
Mr. Butterfield suggested that Mr. Glasgow had inter- 
fered in behalf of his witness so as to give himself an 
opportunity to get out of a difficult position. That was 
what Mr. Glasgow characterized as incorrect and insolent 
A little later Mr. Butterfield objected to what he called 
the coaching of the witness by Messrs. Glasgow and 
Paulson. During that exchange of compliments Mr. But- 
terfield repeated what he said Mr. Paulson had said in 
a tone of voice so loud that he, Butterfield, had been 
able to hear it. “Mr. Paulson said something to me which 
I did not hear,” said Mr. Glasgow, “and which you could 
not have heard.” Mr. Butterfield, however, insisted that 
he had heard what Mr. Paulson had said and that the 


‘ witness had also heard it. 


INQUIRY AS TO LEASES 


Another inquiry into the relations between carriers 
and shippers was ordered by the Commission on Tuesday. 
It is No. 6562, entitled “In the matter of leases and grants 
of property by carriers to shippers.” 
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The Commission,’ in reciting why this inquiry had 
been ordered, said: “Information having been lodged 
vith the Commission that it is the practice of certain 
carriers subject to the Act to regulate commerce, and 
to the acts amendatory and supplementary thereto, to 
lease their facilities and other property to shippers of 
freight over the lines of such carriers or otherwise to 
grant or permit the use of such property by such shippers 
for such consideration and upon such terms or conditions 
as have the effect of reducing the rates and charges to 
shippers for transportation furnished, to the disadvantage 
of shippers not receiving such privileges whereby such 
practices are unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
unduly preferential and prejudicial and otherwise in vio- 
lation of the provisions of said act.” 

The inquiry is no surprise in view of the facts brought 
out during the investigation which resulted in the report 
on the industrial railways. The testimony in that in- 
vestigation showed that the railroad companies lease 
docks and dock facilities to companies and individuals 
connected with iron and steel companies, coal companies 
and others who are shippers over their lines and then 
pay. for the services performed by those to whom they 
have leased such facilities. Im several instances the Com- 
mission has found the anthracite coal roads leasing coal 
yards to coal companies subsidiary to themselves at a 
nominal rental. There are many such instances already 
known to the Commission as incidents arising out of other 
cases. 


WANT TAP LINE UNIFORMITY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BURFAL 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
According to J. L. Coleman, one of the attorneys for 
the Atchison, the lumber interests along the rails of that 
company, chief of which is the Kirby, have changed their 
attitude in the tap-line matter. The interests to which 
he referred are those represented in the tap-line argu- 
ments by Judge Cowan and Judge Andrews, who made 
arguments on the subject at the session on February 5. 
In those arguments Judge Andrews took the position that 
what his clients desire is uniformity and equality. He 
said that the tap lines of his clients had never received 
allowances, although they perform services like those by 
other tap lines to which the Commission had awarded 
allowances since the entry of the original order “and 
without public hearing,” the judge added. 





When Mr. Coleman took his place at the speaker's 
desk he. said that the attitude of Messrs. Cowan and 
Andrews had surprised him. He added that if he had 
known what they. intended saying he would have been 
more jealous of his time. He had given them some of 
the time allowed for him, and when he came to speak 
he had only seven minutes left. When he undertook to 
state the position of Judge Cowan, the latter interrupted 
to say that Mr. Coleman did not apprehend the position 
taken by him. W. A. Colston, commerce counsel of the 
Louisville & Nashville, who had an hour at his disposal, 
yielded 15 minutes to Mr. Coleman, so that he would 
have an opportunity to restate the position of the Atchi- 
son, which is that all allowances and divisions to the 
tap lines are in the nature of, if not absolute rebates. 


“These gentlemen do not seem to appreciate that 
the Commission, in dealing with them, adopted a humane 
position. Instead of sending their cases to the grand 
juries, it issued an advisory decision to give them an 
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opportunity te cease their violations of the law. The 
late Commissioner Marble, while arguing the case to the 
Commission as its attorney, said that if he had his way 
the whole matter would have been sent to the appro- 
priate grand juries.” 

“How could there be a rebate unless the trunk line 
was also a party to it?” asked Mr. Glasgow. To that Mr. 
Coleman answered that the whole purpose of the law was 
to protect the trunk line from the importunities and 
pressure of the big shipper who would come at it in many 
guises seeking preferences. 

Mr. Coleman’s position was that the trunk line can- 
not be compelled to follow into the forest to get ton- 
nage, and that whenever a lumberman goes into the for- 
est it is his business to get his product to the carrier if 
he wishes to have it transported. 

“It is probably very fine for Louisiana to promote 
the building of railroads by means of these tap lines,” 
said Mr. Coleman, “but there must be a line some- 
where. Every Louisiana venture cannot be supported 
by the trunk lines out of their revenues. If this policy 
is continued the time will come when a trunk line must 
pay a farmer who lives five miles from its rails for 
bringing his product to them.” 

“Where is the line to be drawn in this common 
ownership rule.” asked Judge Clements, who used as an 
illustration a man who held $100,000 worth of stock in 
the Atchison and had an industry on its rails in which 
he also had $100,000 invested. The judge wanted to 
know whether it should be at 95, 90, 85 or 80, or some 
other percentage of tonnage furnished by the man who 
has stock in a railroad industry. 

“The test is whether it is a device to give the man 
who has the interest in the carrier and in the industry 
a preference,” said Mr. Coleman. “That is why the 
question ought to go to a jury.” 

Judges Cowan and Andrews, who furnished the ma- 
terial for gossip among the large number of attorneys 
and lumbermen at the argument or hearing, whatever 
it may be called, argued for more definiteness in the 
whole matter, the latter in particular saying that there 
are no new facts or new ideas to be presented, but that 
the great need is for a basis on which all the tap lines 
may work out their salvation. He said that his clients, 
the Kirby and Lutcher-Moore interests in particular, have 
never received allowances, but that since the original 
decision the Commission has made allowances to com- 
panies that perform no more service than do his clients. 
He held that the service rendered is one of degree, and 
the treatment should be either on the basis of no allow- 
ances whatever or allowances graded according to the 
service rendered. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session Assistant Attor- 
ney-General Barrow of Louisiana continued his discus- 
sion, emphasizing the fundamental proposition that the 
Commission has no right to disturb the contracts be- 
tween the tap line common carrier and trunk line com- 
mon carrier, in the absence of a hearing and a finding 
that the contract is a device for the granting of rebates 
or undue preference. 

W. E. Lamb of Chicago and T. Brady, Jr., a Mis- 
sissippi attorney, appearing for the Urania, Natchez & 
Natalbany, Kentwood & Eastern and other short roads 
east of the Mississippi, contended that the orders of 
the Commission with respect to them are not in accord- 
ance with law or,fair dealing. Marcellus Green repre- 
sented and spoke for the Fernwood & Gulf, another line 
east of the Mississippi. 
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FREE DUNNAGE ALLOWANCES 


Hearing at Chicago on Proposal of Southwest- 
ern Lines to Eliminate the Dunnage Allow- 
ance Provision from Their Tariffs 


Hearing was held on February 9-10 before Special 
Examiner Gibson on the proposal of the Southwestern 
lines to cancel the dunnage allowance provision in their 
tariffs which have been suspended by the Commission 
in I. & S. 354. 

R. C. Fyfe, chairman Western Classification Com- 
mittee, was first called to the stand to explain the posi- 
tion of the carriers in the matter, and this he did at 
considerable length, substantially as follows: 


Discrimination. 


The position of the carriers in this proceeding is 
that to make an allowance for dunnage is putting a 
premium on inferior packing and discriminates against 
the shipper who packs his goods in barrels, boxes, 
crates, etc., and gives to the carriers the maximum of 
protection and the minimum transportation risk and 
expense. 

To make 500 pounds free allowance on goods loaded 
in what may be termed bulk, braced in a car, and charge 
actual gross weights on the same goods in a secure 
package, is discrimination of the most glaring character, 
and for the Commission to approve such an allowance 
would immediately result in numerous requests upon 
the carrier to waive packing requirements and permit 
loading in bulk or braced in the car. Shippers would 
demand this in order to eliminate cost of packages and 
reduce gross weights of their goods. In fact, since the 
dunnage rule was published the carriers had had numer- 
ous requests of this character, and as an example he 
offered a photograph of a carload of automobile engines, 
showing the’ manner in which the Ford Motor Co. de- 
sires to brace in the car instead of crating, as at pres- 
ent. Under the proposed packing they eliminate the 
cost of crates, and would, if dunnage were allowed, 
secure 500 pounds allowance., He also offered as an 
exhibit a photograph of a carload of automobile tops 
braced in the car. Shippers are now required to box 
or crate, but have petitioned for privilege of loading 
braced in the car. No one who has had experience in 
the transportation business would attempt to argue that 
these two commodities would be as secure loaded as 
shown as they would be in boxes or crates. Take the 
car of automobile engines, for example. If this car 
was bad ordered, and carriers had to transfer the load, 
they must find a car of the exact width of original car 
or the bracing would not fit. They must carefully re- 
move bracing and floor blocks in order that they may 
be used in reloading, while if the engines were crated 
they could be trucked into any box car and reloaded 
with the minimum of expense. 


Increased Risk Assumed by Carriers. 


Mr. Fyfe asserted that carriers assume a very much 
increased risk in handling fragile, or partly fragile, 
articles in bulk, braced or stayed in a car, over that 
assumed on the same goods in barrels, boxes or crates; 
that there is an extremely large saving in the cost of 
package loading and handling by shippers is apparent. 
Then he asked, why should carriers assume this in- 
creased risk and reduction in revenue on account of 
elimination of weights of packages by further reducing 
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their already depleted revenues by making an allowance 
of 500 pounds for bracing material? If the carriers 
have permitted such loading and eliminated the cos' 
of packages to the shipper, and the nature of the good: 
or packages used is such that they must be braced in 
car, then he said shipper should rightfully pay for such 
material and its cost of transportation. 


Why Dunnage Allowances Should Not Be Permitted. 


1. Goods in bulk braced in car are less desirable 
for transportation than when packed in barrels, boxes, 
crates, etc. 

2. The heavy reduction in carriers’ revenues by loss 
of weight of containers and the increased risk assumed 
by carriers is sufficient justification for a refusal to 
allow for dunnage. 

3. On package freight one or more boxes, etc., may 
become broken, with damage only to the contents of 
such package, while if dunned in car, if bracing breaks, 
the entire load shifts and is liable to damage. 

4. Where car~becomes bad ordered, and it is nec- 
essary to: transfer load, increased cost of transfer must 
be assumed by carrier over what would accrue on pack- 
age freight. 

5. Carriers have not the expert men nor the ma- 
terial available to transfer and brace cars as shippers 
do, and the result is that cars of this character get 
to destination in more or iess damaged condition. 

Example of What Shippers Save. 

Some years ago, on the urgent request of the piano 
manufacturers, carriers permitted the bracing of pianos 
in cars, known as harnessing, instead of boxing, result- 
ing in the following saving on a 36-foot carload: 

Eighteen piano boxes at $4 each, $72. 

Weight of 18 boxes at 200 pounds each, 3,600 pounds. 
On car from Chicago to Dallas, Tex., this means a saving 
of $50.75, or a total of $122.76; the cost of bracing a car, 
material and labor included, is approximately $20, leav- 
ing a net saving of $102.76. Is it reasonable to ask 
for a further allowance of $7.05? Mr. Moore, traffic 
manager for the Piano Manufacturers’ Association, a 
short while ago stated that his members were not 
claiming dunnage allowances, even ~vhere published in 
the West, as they did not think they were entitled to 
them on account of the great concession granted by 
allowing harnessing. 

Automobiles. 


Jas. S. Marvin, traffic manager National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, appeared in behalf of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. He said that the only practical 
way to load automobiles was to run them into a car 
and block them. There are 55,000 cars in service with 
wide doors. These cars are of different lengths. He 
complained of the failure of railroads to comply with 
American Railway Association rules as to the prompt 
return of such cars. 

He also gave a statement in regard to the various 
tariffs in effect, and as to the provisions of the different 
classifications. In 1913 the total shipment of auto- 
mobiles in carloads was 95,511, as shown by his records, 
which he said were not complete, and the number 
would probably be in excess of 100,000. Fifteen per cent 
of these were handled in ordinary box cars. 

The first witness called in behalf of these inter- 
ests was E. N. Hodges, traffic manager Hupmobile Co. 
He said that automobiles were always shipped set up 
except for export. He presented a diagram of double- 
deck shipments in a 50-foot car containing eight ma- 
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chines, weighing 16,066 pounds. If the upper deck were 
not built it would be impossible to ship more than 
four cars, with a weight of 8,033 pounds. The weight 
of the double deck is about 1,530 pounds and costs $40. 
The reason for double decking was so that they could 
load the ear to the required minimum, and also for the 
purpose of protecting the car supply by using less cars. 
If the automobiles were boxed it would be very diffi- 
cult to handle them in the car, and the cost of the box 
would be greatly in excess of the double deck. 

He gave a statement of the difference in expense 

a shipment to Texas common points at a rate of 
$1.87. The machine would weigh 16,408 pounds, box 
7,040 pounds. The cost of shipping the machine would 
be $316, and the cost of the box $121.55, making a total 
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ble deck 1,320 pounds, the cost of the latter $16.65, plus 
the overhead charge of about 20 per cent, equaling 
$18.98. This would be extra for three machines. The 
cost of getting a machine to Texas common points 
would be $326.78. The cost on two cars would be 
$418.88. The cost crated would be $421.59. It would 
be better to use two cars rather than crates, as it is 
practically impossible for a factory shipping large num- 
bers of machines to crate them. In crating, the wheels, 
top and wind shields are taken off, and still dunnage 
would have to be used. 

. C. W. Eggers, traffic manager of Willys Overland 
Co., testified along substantially similar lines. In re- 
sponse to a question from J. D. Watson of the South- 
western Tariff Bureau, who asked if the witness was 
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International Harvester Co.’s Method of Stowing 35 Mowers in a 36-Foot Box Car—The Dunnage Amounts to 1,350 Pounds. 


of $438.48. Total extra cost of shipping to Dallas boxed 
instead of with the double deck would be $84.81. There 
was no alternative except the use of two cars. In 
using boxes it would still be necessary to use dunnage 
in order to make the shipment safe. At times there 
was a serious difficulty in getting enough cars. If 
manufacturers stopped the -practice of double decking 
it would make serious difficulties on terminals, requir- 
ing more engines to handle the number of cars, etc. 
In 1912, on account of the shortage of cars, it was fre- 
quently necessary to drive machines from two to four 
miles from the factory to the place where the cars were 
standing. 

Mr. Johnson, assistant traffic manager of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, testified along substantially the same 
line. His shipments were usually made in 40-foot cars, 
with three on the floor and three on the upper deck. 
The weight of the machine is 16,155 pounds, of the dou- 


offered the option of the different methods, and re- 
quired to pay for dunnage, he said he would select the 
double-deck arrangement. 


Agricultural Implements. 


The next subject taken up was the matter of dun- 
nage in case of agricultural implements. Mr. Slater, 
rate clerk International Harvester Co., made a state- 
ment of the dunnage allowances in different territory, 
which he thought covered about 90 per cent of the dun- 
nage of the United States. He thought there was dis- 
crimination, because the machinery can be handled in 
some districts without dunnage allowance, and in others 
with. Shipment made from St. Paul to Colorado points 
would carry a dunnage allowance, but to Texas there 
would be none. 

The principal witness for the International Har- 
vester Co. was Mr. Jarnecke, who occupies the posi- 
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tion of shipping clerk at Deering. The product includes 
mowers, rakes, harvesters, shredders, feed grinders, 
drills, corn harvesters, etc. He stated that in addition 
to the dunnage all parts of the machinery were thor- 
oughly protected, and gave an illustration of crating, in 
addition to dunnage. On a binder there would be 58.3 
pounds for attachments and over 60 pounds for other 
parts, making a total of 120 pounds, exclusive of dunnage. 


The dunnage is for the purpose of protecting equip- 
ment as well as the shipment. He thought at least one- 
third of this should go to the credit of protecting equip- 
ment. It was necessary, also, to use dunnage in order 
to get the minimum weight in the car. He then offered 
a series ,_of photographs, one of which is reproduced 
herewith, showing a shipment of 35 five-foot mowers in 
one car, with the arrangement of the dunnage and the 
method of stowing. With the use of dunnage and proper 
storage, it was possible to get twice as many mowers 
in the car as would be possible otherwise. He would 
use dunnage in any case, even if he had to pay for it. 
He said that the crosspieces required across the door- 
way, as provided in M. C. B. rules, were not for the 
protection of the shipment, but for the protection of the 
car door. 

It is not practicable to crate this class of implements. 
It would be extremely expensive to the company, to the 
railroad “and “to the consignee, costing each of them 
more to handle. If they were crated it would be impos- 
sible for two men to handle some parts of them, and 
at certain points the railroad has only one man avail- 
able. The farmer could not load the implement him- 
self. The implements are packed the same for carloads 
as for L. C. L, shipments. The consignee does not 
pay for the dunnage. 

Mr. Fyfe introduced a series of questions designed 
to, show that the dunnage was solely for the protection 
of the machinery, but this the witness would not allow. 

C..T, Bradford, assistant traffic manager International 
Harvestemlo., told of various conferences had with rep- 
resentatives of carriers in the matter of dunnage, at one 
eight reasons were submitted as to why dun- 
necessary. What was wanted particularly was 
: in the rules. There are now different rules 
in, force -in.-Western Classification territory from those 
in either Southern or Official Classification. In Canada 
the arrangement is still different. There 1,000 pounds 
is being allowed in box ‘and open cars, on a basis 
approved by the Canadian Railway Commission. 






‘Wi. J. Evans, representing the National Implement 
and Vehicle Association, presented some statements of 
the amount and cost of dunnage furnished by several 
firms shipping large quantities of agricultural implements. 


R.. D. Coleman, commercial clerk St. L. & S. W., 
sprung a surprise upon those present by reading a 
statement from an official of that road stating that the 
present allowance is satisfactory and the road is will 
ing that the present dunnage rule shall be continued. 
Mr. Fyfe was curious to know what had brought about 
the change of views, since Mr. Farrell, vice-president, 
was one who had instructed Mr. Leland to issue these 
tariffs, but the witness did not know. Mr. Fyfe sug- 
gested that it might be of interest for the Commission 
to inquire into what influence, if any, had been brought 
to bear upon the St. Louis Southwestern to cause this 
change of view. 


HEARING ON FREE SERVICE 


Commission Begins Inquiry as to Charges for 
Spotting Cars on Private Tracks 





Attracting by far the largest crowd that has yet 
attended the hearings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in relation to the proposed increase in freight 
rates by the eastern railroads, the matter of free allow- 
ances by railroads was taken up on February 12, ani 
will last over Saturday, according to present plans. The 
large room on the mezzanine floor of the New Willard 
was packed, and many were standing when Commis- 
sioner Harlan, who is presiding, asked that the proceed- 
ings begin. Not only are all the railroads involved 
represented, but shippers in all pursuits of endeavor 
which, are, and many who are not, affected were 
present. The hearing was decided upon by the Com- 
mission largely as a result of the decision in the Indus- 
trial Railways Case, which was confined to the iron and 
steel interests. They are well represented at the 
hearings. 

Specifically the hearings will treat of spotting of 
cars on private sidetracks, ferry car or trap service, 
lighterage and drayage, and reconsignments and diver- 
sions of transit. Those who are to participate in the 
hearings are armed with data in large volumes, which 
was gathered as the result of the 15 questions issued 
by the Commission. 

Attorney Louis D. Brandeis, representing the Com- 
mission, made the opening statement. After dealing 
generally with the purpose of the hearing, he quickly 
made it known that the first phase of the matter to be 
taken up was that of free ferry car or trap car service, 
in Chicago and elsewhere. 

With an array of tables and statistics, he went into 
detail to show the service of this kind which has been 
accorded by the railroads, and stated that in one in- 
stance, affecting 50 cars on the Lake Shore, the average 
cost per car was $7.57, in this service, and that 26 per 
cent of that revenue was consumed in free service. 
The percentage of cost on some oth r roads which he 
cited were declared to be much greater at Toledo. In 
a case of 10 cars at Chicago he said the cost of ferry 
car service rendered free equaled 49 per cent of the 
total revenue of such service. Other comparisons were 
made, showing the percentages to run from 9 up to 49 
per cent, as averages, all cases being less-than-carload 
shipments. 


‘Tt is clear,” said Mr. Brandeis, “that individual 
comparisons show far worse results to the railroads.” 
Then he instanced a case at Toledo, where Lake Shore 
free ferry service exceeded the aggregate cost, some- 
times having run as high as 116 per cent, and even 
higher. He also referred to a case where Pennsylvania 
free ferry car service at Toledo was 118 per cent of 
the aggregate freight. The highest of all, he said, was 
in the case of the Michigan Central, also at Toledo, 
where the cost was 164 per cent. 

Examiners’ investigations, Mr. Brandeis said, had 
not progressed far enough for him to say what the 
aggregate free ferry car service is, but enough data 
are at hand, he added, to show that the aggregate is 
very large. At the Sears station, in Chicago,-in 1913, 
it was stated there were 7,777 free service cars, and 
at the McCormick station there were 4,059 cars repre 
senting free service. 
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It was deduced by Mr. Brandeis that the figures 
show two things: That this free ferry car service 
constitutes a source of severe depletion of the carriers’ 
revenues and a _ severe discrimination against those 
shippers who do not have facilities for obtaining this 
service. He explained that he did not want to appear 
in the light of criticizing, and said the service itself 
is a great benefit to shippers and ought to be continued, 
but that where it is offered free it is a great burden 
to the railroads. He made it plain in this statement that 
he was opposed to the service being accorded free. 


Mr. Brandeis, after completing his statement, sug- 
gested that the carriers first present their case- and 
then the shippers submit their views, and the carriers 
be given the privilege of replying. This plan was accept- 
able to all concerned. Attorney O. E. Butterfield, for 
the railroads, however, said that, while the required 
data on free ferry car service at Chicago had been 
collected, it was not thought by the carriers that that 
would be the first matter to come up, and hence it 
was not readily available in the room then, but could 
be obtained in a few minutes. So while it was being 
procured H. C. Barlow, traffic director of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and a member of the joint 
committee framing the Lowry tariffs, took the stand 
first, and recited at great length the history, arrange- 
ment-and other details in regard to the ferry car serv- 
ice in Chicago. 


He said that the railroads co-operated with the asso- 
ciation in its work, begun in 1903, because of what Mr. 
Barlow termed the wholly inadequate facilities of the 
carriers. The work of building the tariffs and planning 
details, he said, required one year and cost $18,000, and 
then, he said, the service is no better now than it was 
then. He read records of the association, and in espe- 
cially that of Sept. 20, 1905, he showed in detail condi- 
tions prevailing at yards and the inability of getting 
good service. Teams were delayed in many instances 
at different railroad yards for long periods, all the way 
from a few minutes up to 57 minutes, and more. Many 
doors were not in operation, he said, despite the large 
number the carriers had for unloading and loading. 


When Mr. Barlow quit reciting the facts with re- 
gard to the attempt of Chicago shippers to get ade- 
quate service, which resulted in the agreement that 
produced the switching territory and tariffs applicable 
thereto, the hearing took the form of a contest between 
Mr. Barlow, as the representative of the shippers in 
Chicago, on one side, the railroads and the Commission, 
treating Mr. Brandeis as fully representing the Commis- 
sion, on the other, arguing on the proposition that the 
trap car, ferry car and lighterage services are services 
for shippers, for which the carriers are paying so much 
that they thereby place a burden on small shippers in 
Chicago and shippers in places where there are no such 
services, the facts used by Mr. Brandeis being those 
gathered by Examiner Gallagher. Mr. Brandeis, all the 
way through his cross-examination of Mr. Barlow, pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that these are free services, 
while the Chicagoan took the ground that they are in- 
cluded in the through rate. He pointed out that the 
New York-Chicago scale, which is the yardstick in Offi- 
cial Classification territory, assumed that the cost of 


terminal services in Chicago would be 3 cents, and a 

like cost would have to be borne in New York. 

the scale was fixed with those facts in view. 
Time and again during the cross-examination Mr. 


Then 
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Barlow asked if the shipper who provided facilities 
which the carriers could or would not use, by means of 


private sidetracks or team tracks, as some of the large 
shippers in Chicago now have, must be penalized for 
what he has done. Mr. Brandeis, with equal vehemence, 
insisted that the private track is a facility which enables 
the shipper to avoid the expense of téaming his goods 
to and from the freight station, and left the inference 
that, so far as he is concerned, the solution is for the 
carriers to impose a separate charge for the switching 
to the private tracks, which again Mr. Barlow insisted 
relieves them of switching on the tracks of the carrier. 


“If these big shippers, one of whom was induced to 
move out of the congested downtown section of Chicago 
by a committee of which I was a member, are now com- 
pelled to pay for switching to their private tracks, some 
of them will team some of their freight to the freight 
stations of the carriers, and the condition of the small 
shipper will be worse than it is “how,” remarked Mr. 
Barlow. On another point he said that he assumed 
there is a small shipper, such as Mr. Brandeis was talk- 
ing about, but he did not happen to know the kind, 
who is paying more for getting his goods to the rail- 
road than the large shipper. On the contrary, the fact 
that the carters are able to get only 40 per cent of the 
efficiency of their vehicles he treated as a fact indicat- 
ing that the efficiency would be much less if, by reason 
of any charge imposed for the so-called free services, 
any of the large shippers sent any part of their mer- 
chandise to the public team tracks or to the freight 
houses, more than 300 of them, which are already con- 
gested. 


At one point Mr. Brandeis threw out a suggestion 
which was construed as an intimation that the Commis- 
sion was compelled to face the query whether, in view 
of the congestion at Chicago, and the assumed great 
terminal cost, it would not be better to have some of 
the business now done there done at some other point. 
By way of answer to that suggestion, Mr. Barlow quoted 
a Santa Fe official as saying that the terminal cost per 
ton of freight handled at Chicago is lower than any 
place on the Santa Fe lines except Kansas City.. Mr. 
Brandeis remarked that the Commission has .no such 
data. ‘ 


“No railroad can acquire land enough im,.Chicago 
to perform its duties to the public,” said Mr. Barlow. 
“All these services must be utilized, trap -cars,, ferry 
cars, lighters and tunnels, else the small shipper: so 
much talked about here will be in worse shape than he 
is now.” 

These costs are merely the charges the carriers 
make to each other. The shipper has no interest in 
them. He has no more interest in them than he has 
in any other division of a through rate. The Chicago 
rate applies alike to all shippers in Chicago or there 
is undue discrimination. These are through rates, and 
what one line absorbs as its share of the cost of get- 
ting business is no concern to the shipper. 

Answering questions by Mr. Waite, Mr. Barlow de- 
veloped the fact that the shiper often loads and unloads 
L. C. L. freight on his own track, without expense to 
the carrier, thereby performing services which the car- 
rier is bound to render. 

The Thursday afternoon and Friday hearings on so- 
called free services developed with amazing clearness 
that shippers will make strenuous resistance. Fred 
Zimmerman, general freight agent Chicago, Indiana & 
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Southern, told about services by tunnel, lighters, trap 
and ferry cars in Chicago. Friday morning Arthur P. 
Jones, Norfolk, Va., told about warehouse charges, and 
Mr. Brandeis put in facts about payments by the New 
York Central to warehouses in Buffalo and New York 
City. 

Luther M. Walter and H. C. Barlow, in behalf of 
Illinois and Chicago interests, asked for opportunity to 
put in testimony to explain or rebut all instances cited 
by witnesses or examiners. Mr. Walter declared it 
was a misnomer to speak of free services, and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co. and the Illi- 
nois Northern sent telegrams denying the accuracy of 
the figures submitted by the Commission examiners. 
Cc. D. Chamberlin asked for time for the independent 
oil men to protest against the proposed switching charge. 
Mr. Walter referred to the fact that this charge, if im- 
posed, will reverse the policy of the Commission and 
courts. 

George Stuart Patterson of the Pennsylvania publicly 
said the report that the carriers are preparing switching 
tariffs, to become effective on March 20, is a dream, 
growing out of the recommendation of the general man- 
agers and traffic managers, who met at Pittsburgh on 
February 10, which was that there be a charge of 7% 
cents per ton, with a minimum of $2 per car. George F. 
Brownell was cited, in private conversation, as authority 
for this statement. 





How relatively important and weighty the Commis- 
sion deems its suggestion that the carriers may procure 
the additional revenues they think they should have by 
imposing a charge for setting cars on private tracks may 
be inferred from the fact that hearings on that suggestion 
have been set on the three days previously allotted to a 
hearing on the proposal to increase the lake-and-rail rates, 
which would have been opposed by the Chicago and other 
lake city shippers more vigorously than any other port 
of the proposed general advance. That hearing was set 
for February 12, 13 and 14. It has been postponed until 
for exactly one month. 


Dr. Needham, speaking for the Commission in the 
tap-line argument, February 2, made some remarks 
that may be of great importance to shippers who are 
expected to resist the revolutionary proposal to make 
@ separation between the line haul and the service of 
setting a car upon a private track. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it seems to fairly indicate the road along 
which the Commission proposes to travel. He laid down 
three propositions: 


1. Switching or spotting on a private track is not 
a part of the line haul and ought not to be: included in 
the line-haul rate. 

2. Logs are a distinct commodity and should not be 
carried on a lumber rate. The expense of getting them 
to the mill is an expense which the lumber manufacturer 
must bear, no matter where he gets them, whether by 
a wagon haul‘of half a mile or a railroad haul of hundreds 
of miles from the Pacific Coast. 

8. Milling in transit as practiced in connection with 
the tap lines is not true milling in transit. It extends 
the lumber rate back into the forest and uttérly oblit- 
erates the rate on the log as a distinct commodity. Get- 
ting the log to the mill is a plant expense, whether the 
service be performed by ox team or a common carrier 
not connected with sawmill interest, or whether by a 
railroad constructed by the mill interest to the end that 
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it may perform the service for itself cheaper than it could 
do so by hauling by oxen or any other_motive power. 

The doctor treated the tap lines as the private tracks 
of the industries, the cost of the service on which mus‘ 
be borne by those for whom it is performed and no 
charged to the line haul, which, if high enough to cove 
it, is too high for the man who has no private track. 

If two shippers equally distant from the rails of th 
carrier must pay 50 cents a ton to get their goods to 
the team track of the carrier, it is a disturbance of their 
commercial equality when one of them puts in a private 
track and is able to hire the carrier to switch the car 
for a reasonable compensation of, say, $5 a car. The law 
does not undertake to equalize such inequality, but for 
the carrier to set a car on that private track without 
making a charge therefor, is to make an undue discrimi- 
nation. The fact that by putting in the track the cost 
of getting the commodity to the rails of the carrier for 
$5 a car instead of $15, assuming the car to be of 30-ton 
capacity, is an advantage like that which comes from 
the installation of more efficient machinery. 

Dr. Needham illustrated what he called true milling 
in transit by calling attention to the local rate on logs 
from Morelands, La., to Ruston of 11 cents on logs which 
the sawmill man pays. When he ships out lumber to 
Memphis that local rate on logs is shrunk to 3% cents 
if the lumber goes out over the Rogk Island, the resulting 
transit rate being 17% cents, while under the tapline 
arrangement, the rate would be 14% cents, the blanket 
rate on lumber from the point of origin of the logs to 
Memphis. He treated the tap lines as private tracks all 
through his argument and laid down principles for com- 
ing nearer to exact justice for all concerned in the pro- 
posed new system for stating line-haul rates and rates 
for switching to private tracks, which must be recognized 
and, it is believed, must be applied, if the Commission’s 
suggestion for improving the financial condition of the 
carriers is carried into effect instead of bringing about 
the improvement in the manner suggested. 

The tap-line hearing was closed Thursday afternoon 
in a summing up in behalf of the carriers who hold with 
the Commission by J. L. Coleman wad W. A. Colston and 
for the tap lines by Messrs. Walter, H. M. Garwood and 
Judge Andrews. Mr. Garwood analyzed the position of 
the Santa Fe in view of the connection as the tap lines 
aver, with the relations with the Kirby Lumber Co., the 
Houston Oil Co. and its own holdings of timber lands in 
eastern Texas, the central idea being that the Santa Fe 
is less interested in seeing that no “rebates” are paid 
than in seeing that its scheme for favoring the lumber 
interests on its own lines is maintained by the insistence 
of the Commission on its orders in the tap-line cases. 


NET REVENUES DECLINE 





Reports of operations from the carriers in hand up 
to 1 o’clock of February 3 show a decline in the net 
revenue per mile for the country from $362 for Decem- 
ber, 1912, to $307 for the corresponding month of 1913; 
for the eastern district, from $525 to $410; in the south- 
ern it rose from $298 to $319, and in the western it de- 
clined from $306 to $258. 


For the six months of the current fiscal year it 
declined from $2,518 for the country as a whole to 


$2,234; from $4,085 to $3,354; in the southern it rose 
from $1,631 to $1,685, and in the western it fell from 
$2,101 to $1,912. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 





Conducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure pivwapety written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application, 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Buliding, Washington, D. C. 


Stoppage in Transitu—When Carrier Is Liable. 


Missouri.—‘We bought a shipment of goods from a 
brokerage firm in New York City which was shipped to 
us through a mill in the South. The invoice and bill 
of lading were forwarded to us by the brokerage firm. 
As is our custom, we paid this bill, taking advantage of 
2 per cent discount paid in ten days. This invoice was 
consigned by the brokerage firm to a banking firm to 
‘whom we made our check payable. The brokerage firm 
went bankrupt, and the mill stopped shipment in tran- 
sit, and had same returned to them. We filed claim 
against the railroad company on the grounds that we 
held the original bill of lading, and think the. shipment 
legally belongs to us. Kindly advise through your col- 
ums if our claim is not a just one.” 

So far as we can determine from the statement of 
facts you submit, the New York firm was not a mere 
agent employed by either the southern mill or yourself, 
or by both, to negotiate a sale of merchandise between 
you, for a commission, but was, instead, the real buyer 
from the mill and in possession or control of the goods 
shipped. That is to say that, while the mill consigned 
the goods to you, on direction of the New York firm, 
yet it invoiced therefor on that firm, considered it the 
real buyer, and looked to it for the payment of the 
account. 

Now, the law is that a carrier may set up as an ex- 
cuse for non-delivery that the vendor has exercised his 
right of stoppage in transitu. This right arises upon the 
discovery by the vendor, after the sale of the goods on 
a credit, of the insolvency of the buyer. This right 
continues from the time the vendor parts with the pos- 
session of the goods until they have come into the 
actual possession of the buyer, and may be enforced by 
him at any time before they are delivered to the buyer 
or to a purchaser of them from a buyer, by a bona fide 
endorsement and transfer of the bill of lading. But it 
has been held that, in order that the vendor of goods 
may exercise the right of stoppage in transitu, they 
must be in transit from his to his immediate vendee, 
and that if one buys goods of another, with directions 
to consign them to a third party, and the seller con- 
signs goods as directed, there being no privity between 
the vendor and such third party, the seller loses his 
right to stop the goods upon the insolvency of the one 
who has purchased from him. Neimeyer Lumber Co. 
vs. R. R., 54 Neb., 321, and it therefore appears that 


you have a good claim against the railroad company. 
* : * 



















































Liability of Carrier for Misdirection of Goods. 


Tennessee.—‘A shipment of goods plainly marked 
John Smith & Co., Johnstown, W. Va., also bill of lad- 
ing or shipping ticket showed Johnstown, W. Va., as 
rating point, but Johnstown, Pa., as destination. Rate 
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was inserted and freight charges prepaid on proper rate 
to Johnstown, W. Va., the correct destination of ship- 
ment. The carrier’s agent seems not to have checked 
the goods when delivered him, but billed the shipment 
to John Smith & Co., at Johnstown, Pa., although the 
goods were marked and rate prepared to Johnstown, 
W. Va. The rate to Johnstown, Pa., is higher than 
the rate to Johnstown, W. Va., and reached via different 
route. When shipment was delivered to connecting line 
the agent, in checking goods, noticed discrepancy in 
marks on goods and the billing, and promptly. notified 
agent of initial line of this discrepancy and called for 
correct billing. Before corrected billing or advice as 
to proper destination, etc., was furnished by the originat- 
ing agent the goods were destroyed while in depot of 
the connecting line. Both the originating line and its 
connection, in whose possession goods were when de- 
stroyed, deny responsibility and decline to pay for the 
goods. I think the initial line is responsible for these 
goods, as it was the duty of their agent at originating 
point to check the goods when received. In other 
words, carrier’s agent executed a bill of lading the pro- 
visions of which were contradictory and could not be 
complied with, and [ believe this case properly comes 
under the head of misrouting and billing, as per Con- 
ference Ruling 286-F.” 

So far as Rule 286 (f) is involved, it would seem 
that the initia] carrier’s agent, by inserting a rate which 
applied to the intended destination point, but which did 
not apply to the one shown in the bill of lading, dis- 
regarded provisions of that rule which clearly forbid a 
carrier from executing a bill of lading which contains 
provisions that are contradictory. But as your claim is 
not one of damages for misrouting, and is, instead, one 
for the loss or destruction of the goods, the courts, and 
not the Commission, will have jurisdiction. The courts 
have generally held that if the address on the package 
has been correctly printed or written by the shipper, 
and a mistake made in the receipt, or if the carrier 
knows the true direction, or if, by the use of ordinary 
diligence, it could ascertain the true direction, it will not 
be excused from liability. Taking into consideration all 
the circumstances you mention, we believe you have a 
good cause of action against the carriers. ‘ 

+ o * é : 
Liability of Carrier as Warehouseman. © 


Missouri —‘Car placed and partly loaded to-day, to be 
finished the following day, i. e., within the 48-hour loading 
limit. The bill of lading to be issued, of course, when 
car is-completed. Car was destroyed by fire during the 
first night when car was half loaded and before receipt 
was issued. Kindly advise if the carrier is responsible 
for damage to the freight in the car notwithstanding the 
fact that receipt had not been issued. After closing time 
car was closed and sealed and in charge of the railroad 
company, to be completed in loading the following morn- 
ing.” 

The liability of a common carrier, as such, does not 
begin until the goods are delivered to it for immediate 
transportation; for, if the goods are being loaded, or de- 
livered to the carrier to be stored, or until the happening 
of a certain event, or until further orders are received 
from the owner, the carrier becomes a mere depositary 
or bailee until the contingency happens upon which the 
carriage is to commence or until further orders have 
been given. In the case of Iron Mountain Railway Co. 
vs. Knight, 122 U. S., 79, where the goods were yet to 
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be graded and marked before they were ready for ship 
ment, the court held that they were not delivered to the 
earrier for carriage, and that the carrier therefore was 
a mere bailee or warehouseman. 

Now, if the carrier can show that its obligation as a 
carrier had not begun, or had ceased, and the less burden- 
some one of warehouseman has supervened, it may further 
show that the loss which has accrued was not attributable 
to its fault or negligence, and thereby exonerate itself 
from liability. While certain losses might not excuse a 
carrier, as such, yet for the same losses, when it is a 
mere custodian of the goods for the owner, the carrier 
would be excused if without any fault or negligence on 
its part. An accidental fire is considered a cause for 
which a warehouseman might be excused from liability. 

* * * 
Through Class Rate Applies Instead of Local Commodity 
Rate. 

Kansas.—“Kindly advise, through the columns of THE 
TRAFFIC WoRLD, if, in the absence of any through com- 
modity rates on carload shipments, the carriers have the 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
mew and have not been carried in the pub/ication during the 
preceding week. 





©ebrua 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6048—Livingston Bros. Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al 
6791—W.. D. Weaver vs. West Shore R. R. Co. et al. 

—oa Baggage Committee vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co 
et al. 


February 14—Joplin, Mo.—Special Examiner Gibson: 
* 587 ommercial Club of Joplin vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al 


february 14—Chicago, Ill.—Special Examiner Pattison: 
1. & S$. 305—Ratings on high explosives. 


‘February 14—Los Angeles, Cal.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 
6463—Newmark Grain Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


february 14—Oral argument of Docket 5791, W. D. Weaver vs. 
West Shore R. R. Co. et al., now assigned before the Com- 
mission at Washington, is cancelled. 


Oa 16—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
anners’ Supply Co. vs. L. & N:; R. R. Co. et al. 


February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6764—Bascom French Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
6840—Merchants and Mfrs. Assn. of Baltimore vs. Cape 
Charles R. R. Co. et al. 
6924—-Wabash Sand and Gravel Co. vs. Vandalia R. R. Co 
et al. 
6007—H. F. Norton Co. vs. Nor, Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
: 6211—Frye & Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
6268—Hans Trier vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 16—Knoxville, Tenn.—Special Examiner Pattison: 
1. & S. 345—Class and commodity rates from Knoxville, Tenn. 
6105—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. C. N. O. & T. P 


Ry. Co. et al. 
February 17—Hearing of Docket No. 5900, Boston Potato Re- 
ceivers’ Assn. et al. vs. Clyde S. S. Co. et al., now assigned 


before. Examiner Rynder at Boston, Mass., is postponed to 
a date to be hereafter fixed. 
Februa 17—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner McChord: 

6381—In re control of carriers by rail over carriers by water 
Application of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co, and the Northern 
Central Ry. Co. under the provisions of Section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act as amended by Section 11 of the 
act of Congress of August 24, 1913. 


Februa 18—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Pugh: 





*14. & §. 351—Stone rates from Port Deposit, Md., and other 
points to points in Maryland, and other rates. 
* 6546—State of Maryland et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 18—Kansas Citv. Mo.—Commissioner Meyer: 
6180—Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
Ferner 18—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Wood: 
333—Wrapping paper rates from East Moss Point, Miss. 


Februa 18—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 

* 5690—In the matter of a proposed bond issue of the New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. 

February 19—Washington, D. C—Commissioner Clements: 

* §690—In the matter of.a proposed bond issue of the New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. 


February 19—Fort Worth, Tex.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 
1, & S. 359—Malt rates to Texas points. 
February 19—Oklahoma City. Okla.—-Special Examiner Gutheim: 
. 336—Peannt rates to Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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right to charge class rate in preference to combination 
of locals. We recently billed two carloads of brick to 
a point located on the A. B. Railroad in Iowa, one car 
being routed via Omaha on which class rate was assessed, 
while the other shipment moved via Marshalltown, on 
which commodity rate of 10 cents and local beyond was 
assessed. Kindly advise if the 18-cent class rate would 
take preference over the sum of the two locals through 
Omaha,” 

The Commission has frequently held that a joint 
through rate is the legal rate, though a lower combination 
exists. A joint through rate is one that extends over 
the lines of two or more carriers from the point of origin 
of a shipment to its destination, be it a class or com- 
modity rate. While a commodity rate is usually lower 
than the elass rate, and while the naming of a commodity 
rate on any article takes such article out of the classifi- 
cation, and is the lawful and only rate to be used, yet, in 
the absence of such commodity rate, the through class 
rate occupies the same relation to the traffic as against a 
local rate or combination of local rates. 


February 19—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Harlan: 
6324—In the matter of rates on bituminous coal from points 
in Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee to 
points in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. 
— ee Mfrs. Assn. of S. C. vs. Caro, C. & O. Ry. of 
. C. et al. 
5505—Belton Mills et.al. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
5583—Columbia Laundry Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
Sne7— emma, Laundry Co. et al, vs. Caro, C. & O. Ry. Co. 
et a 
5667—Tomlinson Chair Co. et al. vs. Va. & S. W. Ry. Co. et al 
ae Cotton Mill Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
eta 
ay of Spartanburg, S. C., vs. Caro, C. & O. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
5992—-Black Mt. Corporation vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 3771—Stonega Coke and Coal Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 20—B Examiner Pugh: 
* 6028—Merchants’ and Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
* 6054—Merchants’ and Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 20—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 
5943—Carroll. Rroneh & Rohinson et al vs A T && F Rv 
“rn of al 
5649—Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. K. C. M. & 
O, Ry. Co. et al. 
6259—Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Wichita Falls 
& N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
ehrunre 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Wood: 
6495—New Orleans Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
February 24—Decatur, Ala.—Examiner Wood: 
6170—Decatur Navigation Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 24—Chicago, Ill_—Commissioner Harlan: 
6271—Monon Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. R. R, Co. et al. 
February 25—Jacksonville, Fla.: 
* 4906—In the matter of private cars. 
February 25—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Brown: 
* 1. & S$. 324—Grain rates to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
February 25—Louisville, Ky.—Special Examiner Gutheim; 
5508—Louisville Board of Trade vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
February 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
* 6081—Board of Trade of the City of Chicago vs. Pere M. R. R. 
et al. 
February 26—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Wood: 
6404—Freight Bureau of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Assn, vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. . 


February 28—Pittsburg, Pa.—Special Examiner Gutheim: 
631 jrain and Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
March 2—Bowling Green, Ky.—Examiner Wood: 
6482—-Bowling Green Business Men’s Protective Assn. vs. Ev- 
ansville & Bowling Green Packet Co. et al. 
March 2—Greenwood, S. C.—Examiner Hines: 
* 6400—Merchants’ Assn. of Greenwood, S. C., vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 


March 2—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. 362—Malt rates to New Orleans, La. 


March 2—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Watkins: 





* 6220—Railroad Commission of the State of Arkansas vs. Mo. 


& No. Ark. R. R. Co. et al. 
March 3—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Berry: 


* 6080—Elmore-Benjamin Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
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March 3—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 6126—E. P. Ladd & Co. vs. Gould Southwestern Ry. Co. et al. 


March 4—Augusta, Ga.—Examiner Hines: 
* 6338—Augusta Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade vs. Sou. 
Ry. Co, 
March 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4844—In the matter of Bills of Lading. 
March 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6758—American Round Bale Press Co. vs. A, T. & S&. F. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
5759—Anderson, Clayton & Co, vs. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 5—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Berry: 


* 6358—Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

March 5—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 6229—Phoenix Iron and Steel Co. vs. G. H. & R. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
March 6—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Hines: 
* 5799—Board of Trade of Vidalia, Ga., et al. vs. Atlanta & West 
R. R. Co. et al. 
March 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6140—Philadelphia Team Owners’ Protective Assn. vs. 
R. Ry. Co. et al. 
6190—Underwood Veneer Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
3841—Memphis Grain and Hay Assn. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
March 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 269—Lumber rates from Sou. Ry. points to eastern 
points. 
& H.R. R. R. et al. = z 
5506—New York State Shippers’ Protective Assn. vs. N. Y. C. 
March 8—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Hines: 
* 6373—City of Ocilla et al. vs. Ocilla Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 6405—City of Doerun, Ga., vs. Ga. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 9—Minneapolis, Minn.--Examiner Berry: 
* 5979—Northern Pine Mfg. Assn. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co 
et al. 
March 9—Austin, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 6385—T.._ B. Walker Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
March 11—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Berry: 
* 6465—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
March 11—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 6485—Kaufman Commercial Club vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
March 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6574—Pennsylvania Paraffine Works vs. P. R. R. Co. 
5891—Low Moor Iron Co. of Virginia vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


P. & 
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5048—Livingston Bros. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry, Co. et al. 

= ren Chemical Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. BR.” 
0. @ e 

March 12—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner Hines: 

* 6492—Brush Creek Mining and Mfg. Co. et al. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

March 12—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 6300—Corporation Commission of Oklahoma et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. et al. ; ; 

March 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

i. & S, 321—Coal rates from Virginia mines. 

5995—Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association vs. C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. Co. 

5623—Dixie Mfg. Co. vs. Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. Co. et al. — 

5603—Peycke Bros. Commission Co. vs. Florida East Coast 
Ry. Co, et al. 

March 12—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 

* 1. & S. Docket 333—Rate Increases in Official Classification 
Territory. The Commission has postponed thé hearing on 
lake and rail rates heretofore assigned for Feb. 12, 1914, 
until March 12, 1914. 

March 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 

* 6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

March 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

5991—-Pacific Coast Gypsum Co, et al. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. 
& Nav. Co. et al. 

6223—Transportation Bureau of the New Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 

6206—Royster, F. S., Guano Co. vs, A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

March 14—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Hines: 

* 6468—Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

March 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

i, & S. 299—Rates on lumber and other forest products from 
points in Arkansas and other states to points in Iowa, Min- 
nesota and other states. 

1. & §S. 338—Coal rates to Dewey, Okla. j 

Sa State Ry. Commission vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

6327—Hodges & Baldwin et al. vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 16—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 6337—Coffeyville Mercantile Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

March 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 

* eee City Bolt and Nut Co. vs. C. Gt. W. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

March 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 

* 6067—Bradley Lumber Co. vs, Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 





DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No, 6328, Sub. 3. Peck & Hills Furniture Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. 
Southern Ry. et al. ; 

Asking for reparation under the decision of the Commis- 
sion in re furniture rates from High Point, N. C. MeNeill & 
McNeill, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

No. 6357. Hygienic Ice Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Chicago & North- 
western et al. 

Against a failure to absorb switching charges from Twin 
Lakes and Salem, Wis. Reparation asked for in the sum of 
$6,000. Aaron & MeCornack, attorneys, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. 

No, 6494. Mound City Roofing Tile Co., St. 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern et al. 

Against a rate of l4c on roofing tile from St. Louis to 
French Lick, Ind., as unreasonable, unjust and excessive. 
Ask for a rate not to exceed 12c and reparation. 

No, 6846, Sub, 2. Pioneer Cycle Co., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. 
& S. F. et al. 

Same as above, covering shipments from Toledo, Ohio. 

No. 6495. New Orleans Live Stock Exchange, Ltd., et al. vs. 
Louisville & Nashville et al. 

Against the imposition of cleansing and disinfection rules as 
applied to cattle cars at New Orleans when such cleansing is 
not called for at originating points. Also, that in cases where 
it is called for it should be done at the expense of the carriers 
and not of the shippers. Further, that as the rule is now 
enforced by the carriers it brings about discrimination. Ask 
for an investigation to be held at New Orleans, for a cease 
and desist order, and for reparation. 

No, 6496. Ellis & Meyers Lumber Co., Salem, Va., vs. Virgin- 
ian Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 19%c on oak lumber, Rock, W. Va.. to 
Hagerstown, Md., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 4 
rate not to exceed l4c, and reparation. 

No. 6497. Freight Bureau of Chamber of Commerce, Macon, 
Ga., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 

Against a refusal to allow milling-in-transit privileges at 
Macon such as are enjoyed at Nashville, Tenn., as discrimi- 
natory against Macon. Ask for an order allowing the con- 
centration of grain and grain products from points on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers at Macon. 


No, 6498. Funck Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and unlawful minimums on 
straight carload shipments of lumber, lath and shingles from 
St. Louis and East St. Louis to C. F, A. territory points. 
Cease and desist order asked for and the establishment of 
new minima. 

re —. Giesler & Co., Muscatine, Iowa, vs. Ay 2 6. 3. 
et a 
Excessive, unreasonable, unjust and unlawful rates for the 


Louis, Mo., vs. 


aa’ 


transportation of wagon brakes, Muscatine to ints in Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, North Carolina, Texas, Virginia. Cease and 
desist order asked for and the establishment of maxima rates 
and reparation. 

No. 6500. Bayway Chemical Co., Bayway, N. 
R. R. of New Jersey et al. 

Against a rate of $1.05 on shipments of creosote, Bayway 
to New Orleans, as excessive and due to alleged misrouting. 
Ask for the establishment of reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 6501. International Purchasing Co., Boston, Mass., vs. St. 
Louis & San Francisco R. R. et al. 

Excessive rates for the shipmerit of junk (old rope) from 
all points in Oklahoma to points east of the Mississippi 
River, due to the absence of joint through rates. Ask for 
the establishment of maxima through rates. 

No. 6502. Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Assn., Seattle, 
Wash., vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. et al. 

Excessive and unjust demurrage charges on shipment of 
red cedar shingles from Seattle to Ivorydale, Ohio, growing 
out of alleged negligent loading and handling. Reparation 
demanded. 

No. 6503. Maley & Wertz, Evansville, Ind., vs. Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis Ry. Co. 

Against a rate of 10%c on rough common lumber, Colum- 
bus, Ind., to Evansville, as excessive. Maxima rates asked 
for, and reparation. 


No. 6505. Hancock Brick and Tile Co., Findlay, O., vs. Toledo 
& Ohio Central Ry. Co. 

Against the present rates in effect on drain tile from Find- 
lay, O., to points in Michigan, as unjust, unreasonable and 
discriminatory. The establishment of maxima rates asked 
for, and reparation. 


No. 6506. Mixed Car Dealers’ Association vs. Delaware. Lack- 
awanna & Western et al. , 
To set aside and annul certain transit rules and charges. 
in trunk line territory, and to correct certain practices din 
connection therewith. 


No, 6506, Sub. No. 1. Husted Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
Same as above. 


No, 6507. Fetterman Bowl and Column Manufacturi 
Bena, Miss., vs. Southern Ry. et al. ne he ee 
Against the present commodity rates on wooden porch col- 
umns, C. L., between Itta Bena and destinations in terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 
Official, Trunk Line and New England, as unjust, unreason- 
able and unduly discriminatory. Cease and desist order asked 
for, maxima rates, and reparation. 
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No. 6508. Clinton Coal Co., Clinton, Ind., vs. Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern et al. 

Against a requirement to pay freight on 75 per cent of 
the marked capacity of new coal cars, when, as a matter of 
fact, it is claimed that they cannot be loaded to 75 per cent 
of that capacity. Reparation demanded and such further 
order as the Commission may deem the situation warrants. 

No. 6509. Lumbermen’s Association of New Orleans vs. Mor- 
gan's Louisiana & Texas R. R. & 8S. S. Co. 

Excessive, umreasonable, unjust and discriminatory rates 
on: lumber, logs, staves and other forest prodycts to New 
Orleans, for export, from stations in Louisiana on its Alex- 
andria branch. Demands a just and reasonable rate and 
reparation. 

No, 6510. Wyatt & Green Paper Box Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. 

Against a first class rate of 80 cents from Chicago to St. 
Joseph on glazed paper as unreasonable, unjust and unlaw- 
ful. Demand a rate not to exceed 45 cents, and reparation. 

No. 6511. Bowser, S. F.. & Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. Grand 
Rapids & Indiana et al. 

Excessive L. C. L. rates on plate, iron tanks, etc., Fort 
Wayne to Rocky Mount, N. C. Demands reasonable rate and 
reparation. 

No. 6511, Sub. 1. S. F. Bowser & Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. Pa. 
Co, et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates charges on plate iron 
tanks L. C. L. Fort Wayne to Meridian, Miss. Demands rep- 
aration. 

No. 6511, Sub. 2. Same vs. Grand R. & I. et al. Same com- 
plaint on shipments to South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and 
Louisiana points. Demands reparation. S 

No. 6511, Sub. No. 4. Bowser, S. F., & Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., vs. Grand Rapids & Indiana et al. 

Excessive, unjust and unlawful rates on L. C. L. shipments 
of tank fixtures, Ft. Wayne to New Orleans. Demands repa- 
ration. 

No. 6511, Sub. No. 3. Bowser, 8S. F., & Co. Ft. Wayne, vs. 
Pennsylvania Co. et al. 

Alleges unjust ani unreasonable rates and charges on iron 
tank plates, L. C. L., from Ft. Wayne to New Mexico desti- 
nations. Demand reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 6512. Minneapolis Civic & Commercial Assn. and the St. 
Paul Association of Commerce vs. Algoma Cent. & H. B. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

Alleges unreasonable and unduly discriminatory class rates 
between Trunk Line, Central Line and Boat Lines to Twin 
City. Demands just and reasonable rtes. 

No. 6513. Thompson, Richie & Co. et al., Rustin, La., vs. Vicks. 
S. & P. et al. 

Alleges that class and commodity rates from St. Louis-Kan- 
sas City defined territories to seaboard and on interstate ship- 
ments, moving via New Orleans to Rustin and from Rustin 
to the territories mentioned, are unjust and unreasonable and 
unduly discriminatory in that they exceed rates to Alexandria, 
Monroe and Shreveport, La. Demands reasonable rates and 
other relief. 

No. 6514. L. C. Oxenreiter, Congress, Ariz., vs. Atchison et al. 

Against a rate of $6.30 per hundred on second-hand auto- 
mobiles, Webster, S. D., to Reese, Ariz. Demands reparation. 

No. 6515. Coalinga Water & Electric Co., Fresno and Los 
Angeles, Cal., vs. Gulf, Colo., S. F. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on creosoting ma- 
terial in tank cars from Galveston to Pacific Coast Terminals 
Demands reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 6515, Sub. 1. San Jaoquin Light & Power Corporation, 
Fresco & Los Angeles vs. Atchison et al. Same as 6515. 
No. 6516. Reliance Automobile Co., San Francisco, vs. Burling 

ton et al. 

Against a rate of $3.30 on traction engine and parts from 
Springfield, Mass., to Frisco.as being higher than the pub- 
lished rate. Demands reparation. 

No. 6517. General Constructing Co., Los Angeles, vs. Atchison 
et al. 

Alleges unjust rates on carload shipments of iron pipe, Los 
Angeles to Connors, Cal., as the intrastate part of an inter- 
state rate. Demands reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 6518. Cephas B. Stacy, Amelia, Va., vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

Unreasonable charges on mixed shipments fertilizers ana 
vegetables Amelia to Waldorf. Md. Demands reasonable and 
non discriminatory rate and reparation. 


No. 6520. Ontario Iron & Iron Ore Co., Ontario, Ont., vs. New 
York Central et al. 

Against a rate of $1.60 on iron ore from Frumland, N. Y., 
to Earlston, Saxton, and Ridlesburg. Pa. Demand reasonable 
rate and reparation amounting to $6,950 

No, 6520, Sub. 1. Same vs. same. 

Against a rate of $1.10 per ton, Fruitland to Emporia, Pa. 

Demands reasonable rate and reparation on $7.390. 


No. 6521. Pacific Engineering & Corstruction Co., San Fran- 
cisco, vs. Rock Island et al. 

Alleges that rate of $90 for return of private cars on own 
wheels and loaded with freight owned by carriers should be 
ynjust and unreasonable. Demand free return of cars and 
reparation of $990. 

No. 6522. E. P. Stacy Fruit Co., Watertown, S. D., vs. North- 
ern and American Express Companies. 

Against a rate of $3 per hundred on raspberries Puyallup, 
Wash... to Watertown. Demand a rate not exceeding $2 and 
reparation. 

No. 6523. Astoria (Oregon) vs. Spokane, P. & S. et al. 

Alleges grossly unjust and unduly discriminatory class and 
commodity rates from Astoria to points in the inland empire. 
Demand reasonable rates, rules and regulations. 

No. 6524. Yakima County Horticultural Union, North Yakima, 
Wash., vs. Northern Express Co. 
Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on cherries, North 
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Yakima to Chicago. Demands reparation on an admitted 
overcharge. 

“. = Continental Junk House, Denver, Colo., vs. Rock 
sland. 

Against a rate of 57c on rags, C. L., Denver to St. Louis, as 
being unjust and unreasonable. Demands a rate of not ex- 
ceeding 47%c, and reparation. 

No, 6526. Hinners, George R., Co., Chicago, vs. Norfolk & West- 
ern et al. 

Against failure to absorb part of the switching charges on 
soft coal in Chicago. Demands reparation. 


No. X of Elm City Lumber Co., Newbern, N. C., vs. A. C. L. 
et al. 
Alleges rate of 21c on lumber, Newbern to Yardley, Pa., to 
be unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. Demands 
a rate not exceeding 19c and reparation. 


No. 6528. Friedmander, D., & Co., Chicago, vs. C. M. & St. P. 

Allege rate of $2.60 on duck clothing, Chicago to Seattle and 

Tacoma to be unjust and unreasonable. Demand a rate not 
exceeding $2.00, and reparation. 


No. 6529. Ireland & Rollings, Ft. Smith, vs. St. L. & S. F. et al. 
_ Alleges combination rate of $1.22 on store furniture, Ft. 
Scott to Augusta, Ga., is unjust, unreasonable and excessive 
as compared with rates to Charleston, S. C. Demand reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 6530. Mound City Roofing Tile Co., St. Louis, vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al. . 

Against a rate of 47¢c on unglazed roofing tile. St. Louis to 
Jackson, Miss., as being in excess of the locals. Demands 
protection of combination rate, and reparation. 

No. 6531. Crane Falls Power and Irrigation Co., Ltd., Boise, 
Idaho, vs. O. S. L. Against storage charges on steel pipe 
stored on right of way of defendant as unjust and unreason- 
able. Cease and desist order and reparation demanded. 

No. 6532. Board of Public Works, South Haven, -Mich., vs. 
Kalamazoo, Lake Shore & Chicago et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Har- 
wood, W. Va., to South Haven. Demand reasonable rate and 
reparation on coal shipped for its light and water plants. 

No. 6533. Dominic Frederico, Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rates on eighteen barrels of wine from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco, Cal. Demands reparation. 

No. -_ Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit, Mich., vs. L. V. 
et al. 

Allege that lake and rail rates on cement were not ad- 
vanced in proportion to the advances on all-rail rates from 
L. V. mills, so that discrimination ordered by the Commission 
to be removed exists. Demands reasonable relative rates and 
reparation. 

No, = Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. L. S. & M. 8S. 
et al, 

Alleges overcharge on 1,000 Ibs. of wheat west of Chicago on 
shipment from Muscatine, Ia., to Chicago. Demands repara- 
tion. 

No, 6536. Southern Produce Co., Fort Worth, Tex., vs. Texas 
& Pacific. 

Alleges imposition of illegal rate on bananas from New 
Orleans to Fort Worth. Demands reparation from 72c-to 5é6c. 

No. To. American Naval Stores Co., Savannah, Ga., vs. L. & 
N. et al. 

Alleges overcharges on shipments of rosin from Mobile to 
Louisville, arising through alleged failure to allow reshipping 
rates alleged to be carried in tariffs. 


No, a Scattergood, S. F., Philadelphia, vs. L. S. & M. S. 
et al. 

Allege unjust and unreasonable charge on shipments of corn 
from Toledo on Order Notify Bills of Lading in that they re- 
fuse to pay interest on overcharge claims. Demand interest. 

No, 6539. Goodhart-Hartman Co., Chicago, vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

Alleges imposition of unjust and unreasonable charge on 80 
barrels of whiskev shipped from Chicage, Ill, to Ray Junction, 
Ariz., through failure of respondent to give prompt reconsign- 
ment notice. Demands a cease and desist order and repara- 
tion. 

No. 6540. McDairmid. W. J., Co., Fayetteville, N. C., vs. Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co. 

Demands interest on admitted overcharge claim. 

No. ; faba Commercial Acid Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Dll Cent. 
et al. 

Alleges that Southern Classification, excluding sulphuric, 
nitric and muriatic acids, shipped in carboys, in mixed car- 
loads, is unjust and unreasonable in comparison with classifi- 
cation in Official and Western territory. Demands privilege 
of mixing the forementioned acids in carload shipments and 
the establishment of class rate applied on such mixtures. 

No, 6542. Woolworth, F. W., Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Erie 
and Ll. S. & M. S. 

Demand payment of invoice price of shipment of two cases 
of brass goods consigned from Arlington, N. J., to Toledo. O.. 
with interest. The carriers decline payment on account of 
four months’ rule in bill of lading. 

No. 6543. Phoenix Printing Co. et al., Muskogee, Okla., vs. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates on news 
print paper from International Falls, Minn., and Park Falls, 
Wis.. to Muskogee. Demand just and reasonable and non- 


discriminatory rates and reparation. 
No, 6544. Adleta Paper Co., Muskogee, vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on wrapping paper from 
Nekoosa, Wis., and Munising, Mich., to Oklahoma destinations. 
Demands reasonable rates and reparation. 


No, 6546. Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association vs. United States 
ee Co. et al. 

Alleges excessive, unjust and unreasonable charges o - 
load shipments of peaches from Cedar Gap, Mo., to St. Teo 
for reconsienment to Indianapolis. Demand reasonable rates 
and reparation. 
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No. 6547. State of Maryland et al. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. et al. 
Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on crushed stone for 
use on state roads. Demands reasonable rates and damages. 


No. 6548. Squire Dingee Co., Chicago, vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al. 
Alleges excessive charges on pickles, Chicago to Atlanta, 
due to misrouting. Demands reparation. 


No. 6549. L. E. Osburn, Aznoe, Mont., vs. Northern Pacific et al. 

Alleges unjust charges on household furniture and farm 
machinery from Kendrick, Ida., to Brady, Mont. Demands 
reparation, 


No. 6550. Frost Manufacturing Co., Galesburg, Il, vs. 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on boilers, Galesburg to 
Ray Junction, Ariz. Demands reparation. 


No. 6551. Eagle Distillery, Stanley, Ky., vs. L. H. & St. L, et al. 
_Unjustly discriminatory rates on brewers’ supplies from 
C. F. A. territory to Stanley as compared with rates to Owens- 
boro and Henderson, to which Stanley is intermediate. De- 
mands reasonable rates. 


No. 6552. Lampert Lumber Co. et al., Morris, Minn., vs. Great 
Northern et al. 

Excessive rates on hard and soft coal from Duluth and Su- 
perior and Allouez, Wis., to Morris, Breckenridge, Staples and 
Sandstone, Minn., in so far as they exceed the mileage basis 
prescribed by the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
Minnesota. Demand reparation and reasonable rates. 


No. 6552, Sub. No. 1. Holes Bros. et al., St. Cloud, Minn., vs. 
Great Northern. 
Same as above, with reference to soft coal between Duluth 
and St. Cloud. Demand reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 6552, Sub. No. 2. Cargill Elevator Co. et al., different points 
in Minnesota, vs. Great Northern. 

Same as preceding with reference to hard and soft coal 
from Duluth, Superior and Allouez to Barry, Benson, Beardsley, 
DeGraff, Hancock, Hawick, Herman, Howard Lake, Honson, 
Paynesville, Richmond, Roscoe, Ada, Beltrami, Hadler, Smith 
Lake, Brown’s Valley, Kerkhaven, Lynd and Waverly, Minn. 
Demand reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 6553. Arizona Corporation Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on second- 
hand autornobiles and second-hand gasoline engines as part 
of emigrant movables under Westbound Classification. De- 
mands cease and desist order and reparation. 


Atchi- 


No. 6554. Road Supply and Metal Co., Topeka, Kan., vs. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

Against a rate of $1.05 on metal road drags, K. D., from 

Topeka to Jefferson, Okla., as unjust, unreasonable and un- 


duly discriminatory as compared with analogous commodities. 
Demands just and reasonable rates and reparation. 


No, 6555. Alamo Iron Works, San Antonio, Tex., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. et al. 

Excessive charges on C. L. shipment of wrought iron pipe 
from Youngstown, O., to Del Rio, due to alleged misrouting. 
Demands reparation. 

No. 6556. Pugh Mfg. Co., Topeka, Kan., vs. Rock Island et al 

Alleges the rate of $2.10 on potato sorters, K. D., mixed 
Cc. L., is unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. 
Demands reasonable maximum rates and reparation on ship- 
ments from Topeka to Idaho Falls, Ida. 

No. 6557. Schreiber Hay and Grain Co., St. 
Burlington. 

Against rates on hay from Missouri points to Quincy and 
Peoria, [ll., as unjust, unreasonable, excessive and discrim- 
inatory per se. Demand cease and desist order, maximum 
rates, and reparation. 

No, 6558. Gamble-Robinson Co., 
& St. L. R. R. et al. 

Against a rate of 19¢c per 100 pounds on potatoes, Minneapo- 
lis to Decatur, IIL, as unjust and unreasonable. Demands 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 6559. American National Live Stock Assn., Corporation 
Commission of Arizona and the National Wool Growers’ Assn. 
vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

Excessive rates on shipment of feeder cattle from points on 
the main line in Arizona to grazing ground in California, owing 
to the failure to publish through rates, following the de- 
cision of the Commission in Docket No. 4877. Demands estab- 
lishment of through rates and reparation. 

No. = Wood & Skilton, Philadelphia, vs. 
et al. 

Unreasonable and discriminatory charges on C. L. pine lum- 
ber, Quantico, Va., to Chester, Pa., owing to failure to prop- 
erly observe reconsigning orders. Demand reparation. 


Joseph, Mo., vs. 


Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Minn. 


Wash. Sou. Co. 


No, 6561. McCaull-Dinsmor Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Mo. 
Pac. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unlawful rates on shipments of 

bulk shelled corn, Inwood, Ia., to Kansas City. Demand 


through rates. 
No, 6563. Rumsey & Co. vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges growing out of alleged un- 
just weights on shipments from [Illinois and Iowa points via 
Chicago to the West. Demand reparation. 
No. 6564. Oden-Elliott Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. L. 
& N. et al. 
Excessive charges on a diverted car of lumber, River Falls, 
Ala., to Dubuque, Ia. Demands reparation. 


we 2 + Great Western Oil Refining Co., Erie, Kan., vs. 
Against a failure to absorb foreign line switching charges in 
lumber, coal and brick. Demands establishment of reason- 
able rates and absorption of the foreign line switching charee. 
No, 6568. Topeka Packing Co., Topeka, Kan., vs. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe et al. 
Against the L. C. L, rate on eggs from Kansas points to 
Chicago as unreasonable and unjust. Investigation asked for 
and reparation. H. D. Driscoll, Commissioner, Topeka, Kan. 
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MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


No. A403, Case 5497. East Dubuque Supply Co. et al. vs. 
Ill. Cent. et al. Decided Dec. 1, 1913. Increased rates for trans- 
portation of beer L. C. L, from East Dubuque, Ill., to points in 
Iowa justified by defendants and complaint alleging said ad- 
vance to be unreasonable dismissed. 

No. A404, Case 5782. Yellow Pine Co. of Philadelphia et al. 
vs. A. C. L. et al. Decided Dec. 1, 1913. Reparation for the 
transportation of shipments of lumber from points in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia to Newport News, Va., 
asked under decision in Chamber of Commerce of Newport 
News vs. Sou. Ry., Case 23, I. C. C. 345, denied. 

No. A405, Case 4771. National Petroleum Assn. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Decided Dec. 1, 1913. Increased rate for the trans- 
portation of petroleum products from Kansas producing points 
to New Orleans, Baton Rouge. Mobile, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Meridian and. Jackson, justified by defendant and complaint 
alleging advances to be unreasonable dismissed. 

No, A406, Case 5624. American Terra Cotta and Ceramic 
Co. vs. Vandalia Decided Dec. 3, 1913. Complainant denied 
reparation on shipments of clay shale, chuck and bitten frons 
Brazie and Centre Point, Ind., to Terra Cotta, Ill, defendants 
being upheld by the Commission in that advanced rates are 
reasonable. 

No. A407, Case 5662. Minneapolis Stove Co. vs. M., St. P. & 
8. S. M. et al. Decided Dec. 3, 1913. Rate of $1.75 per gross 
ton for the transportation of pig iron from Manistique, Mich., to 
Shakopee, Minn., not unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A408, Case 3309. Memphis Grain and Hay Assn. vs, ADn 
Arbor et al, and Case 5165, Memphis Merchants’ Exchange vs. 
Toledo, St. Louis & West. R. R. Co. et al. Decided Dec. 3, 1913. 
Complainants failed to prove that rates in effect for the trans- 
portation of hay from C. F. A. points to Memphis, Tenn., since 
Jan. 1, 1910, are unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A411, Case 5479. Attwood Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Decided Jan. 12, 1914. Rates for the transportation of pine lum- 
ber from Bridgeport, Ala., to stations on main line and branches 
of defendants unreasonable and reparation awarded in sum to 
be hereafter decided upon. 

No. A413, Case 5639 and Case 5639, Sub. No. 1. Miller Bros. 
vs. Mo. Pac. et al. Decided Dec. 1, 1913. Rates for the trans- 
portation of cattle, carload, to Kansas City, Mo., from points in 
Louisiana and from Winnsboro, La., to East St. Louis, OL, 
not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No, A415, Case 5332. Geo. W. Hartzell vs. C. H. & D. et al. 
Fourth Section Application No. 72. Decided Dec. 3, 1913. Rates 
charged for the transportation of logs from Eleanor and Surry, 
Tll., to Piqua, O., unreasonable and reparation awarded. Rates 
on logs from other Illinois points to Piqua not shown te have 
been unreasonable. Defendants found to have been justified in 
maintaining higher rate for the transportation of logs, carload, 
from Fairmont and Ellsworth, Ill., to Piqua, O., than from East 
St. Louis, IIL, to Piqua, O., and Fourth Section Application 
granted. 

No. A416, Case 4779. Powell Fuel Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. 
R. Co. et al. Case 5313, J. W. Sproles vs. S. A. L. et al De- 
cided Dec. 1, 1913. Rates for the transportation of coal, car- 
load, from Jellico, Tenn., to Greenwood, S. D., unreasonable and 
reparation awarded in the sum of $9.56. 

No, A417, Case 5774. Albert Miller & Co. vs. Grand Trunk 
et al. Decided Dec. 1, 1913. Rates for the transportation of 
potatoes, carload, from Attica, Mich., to South Chicago, IIl., not 
found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A418, Case No. 6479. Acme White Lead and Color 
Works et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. Decided January 12. 
Held that rates applicable on various commodities shipped from 
points on and east of the Missouri River to Spokane, Wash., 
between June 15, 1912 and August 1, 1913, unjustly discrimina- 
tory, and reparation awarded in sum to be hereafter decided 
on 





No, A419, Case No. 5377. Mogenson-Wells Co. vs. Erie R. R. 
Co..et al. Decided Dec. 3, 1913. Charges collected by defend- 
ant on thermos bottles from New York, N. Y., to San Francisco, 
Cal., in accordance with lawful tariff rates, rate not being 
unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A420, Case No. 5835. National Refining Co. vs. A. T-. 
& S. F. Ry. Co, et al. Decided Dec. 8, 1913. Rate of 23c per 100 
Ibs. on petroleum and products from Coffeyville, Kan., to 
Springfield, Ill, unreasonable in that it exceeds rate of 19%c- 
No reparation awarded. 

No. A421, Case No. 5952. W. W. Barnard Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Reparation awarded 
account of unreasonable charges on nine carloads of baled moss 
from Mather, Wis., to Chicago, Ill., in the sum of $89.32. 

No, A422, Case No. 5258. Geo. H. Lee Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Second class rates for the 
transportation ‘of incubators and brooders from Omaha, Neb., 
to Cairo, TIL, unreasonable. Failure of defendants to provide 
for mixed carload privilege at carload rates on incubators, 
brooders and advertising matter from Cairo, Ill, to Augusta, 
Ga., unreasonable and reparation awarded in the sum of $76.43. 

No. A423, Case No. 6037. W. T. Welsch & Co. vs. St. L 
S. W. Ry. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Reparation awarded 
in the sum of $112.28, account of carrier’s failure to observe 
routing instructions on a carload shipment of rice from DeWitt, 
Ark., to Portland, Ore. 

No. A424, Case No. 3885. Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. 
U. S. Express Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Rate of $1.75 
per 100 lbs. for the transportation of pease and beans from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Kansas City. Mo., not found unreasonable. 

No. A425, Case No. 5679. Isbel Brown Co. vs. Mich. Cent. 
R. R. Co, et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Rate of 43%c per 100 
Ibs. for the transportation of dried beans from Rives Junction, 
Mich., to Jacksonville, Fla., unreasonable and _ reparation 
awarded in the sum of $14.44. 

No, A426, Case No. 6686. Foster Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Reparation awarded in 
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hg sum of $7.53 account of misrouting carlpad ‘shipments of 
ce posts from Hermansville, Kan., to Long Island, Kan. 

No. A427, Case 5874. W. H. Cox vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Rate on cattle from Texhoma, 
Okla., to Emporia, Kan., unreasonable and reparation awarded 
im the sum of $52.78. 

No. A428, Case No. 5539. Kroll Lumber Co. vs. Great Nor. 
Ry. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Charges on lumber, C, L., 
from Kulver, Wash., to Dickinson, N. D., assessed on a rate 
in excess of the published tariff rate and reparation awarded in 
the sum of $24.52. 

No. A429, Case No. 5829. Kansas City Case Filler Co. vs. 
Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Reparation 
awarded in the sum of $220.78, account of unreasonable rate on 
strawboard, C. L., from Tama, Ia., to Kansas City, Mo. 

No. A430, Case No. 5887. Geo. R. Dilkes & Co. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6. 1914. Charges assessed for 
loading and trimming phosphate rock into cars at Locust Point, 
Md., unreasonable and discriminatory and reparation awarded 
in a sum to be hereafter decided upon. 

No. A431, Case N, 5930. Ferd Bremner Lumber Co. vs, Va. 
& S. W. Ry. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Rate on lumber, 
©. L., from McCains, Tenn., to Thomasville, N. C., unreason- 
able and reparation awarded in the sum of $30.64. 

No. A432, Case No. 6785. Boye Commission Co. vs. O. S. L. 
R. R. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Rate of 85 cents on 
dried beans, C. L., from Twin Falls, Ida., to Denver, Colo., un- 
reasonable and reparation awarded in the sum of $120. 

No. A433, Case No. 5681. Mahaffey Company vs. Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Co, et al. and 5681, Sub. No. 1, L. Starks Co. vs. M. St. P. & 
S. S. M. et al. (Fourth Section Application Nos. 693, 699, and 4219). 
Decided Dec. 1, 1913. ‘“‘Following Appalachia Lumber Co. vs. L. 
& N. R. R. Co. 26, I. C. C. 193, in the absence of proof that 
rates in violation of the long and short haul rule, which were 
protected by applications filed with the Commission were un- 
reasonable or resulted in undue prejudice or disadvantage, rep- 
aration is denied. The maintenance of lower rate for the trans- 
portation of potatoes in carloads. from Isan Braham, Minn., to 
Batesville, Ark., and from Hatley, Wis., to Camden, Ark., than 
concurrently in effect to Cotter and Arkadelph, Ark., respec- 
tively not justified by defendants, and relief from the long and 
short haul rule of the Fourth Section of the Act denied.”’ 

No. A134, Case No. 6730. Wells Lumber Co, vs. Gulf & S. I. 
R. R. Co. et al. and Fourth Section Application No. 484, repara- 
tion awarded in the sum of $10.82, acocunt of unreasonable rates 
on lumber from Lumberton, Miss., to Webster Groves, Mo. 

No. A435, Case No. 5872. Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co. vs. 
St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Rep- 
aration awarded in the sum of $134.97, acount of unreason- 
able rates on lumber carload, from Pine Bluff, Ark., to Success, 
Ark., via interstate route. 

No. A436, Case No. 5675. Dante & Russell, Inc., vs. Gilmore 
& Pittsburgh R. R. Co., decided Jan. 6, 1914. Minimum carload 
weight of 40,000 Ibs. on shipments of shingles from Armstead, 
Mont., to Salmon, Ida.. in cars loaded to full visible capacity 
unreasonable, in that it exceeded actual weight of shipments. 
There being no evidence of record that complainant paid freight 
eharges, prayer for reparation dismissed. 

No, A437, Case No. 5627. Warfield-Pratt-Howell Company 
vs. C. M. & St. P. et al, decided Jan. 6, 1914. Reparation 
awarded in the sum of $15.12, account of unreasonable rates 
on sauerkraut carload, from Olivia, Minn., to Sioux City. Ia. 

No. A438, Case No. 4534. Standard Oil Co. vs. M. St. P. & 
S$. S. M. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Rate for the transporta- 
tion of construction material found to have been assessed in 
accordance with public tariff rate and complaint dismissed. 

No. A439, Case 6041. Mitchell, Lewis & Staver Co. vs. Sou. 
Pac. Co. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Reparation awarded in the sum 
of $23.57, account of unreasonable rate on weeder blades, L. C. 
L., from Ventura, Cal., to Portland, Ore. 

No. A440, Case No. 6064. Squire Dingee Co. vs. C. & BF. I. 
Ry. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6. Rate for the transportation of 
second-hand empty tight barrels carload from St. Louis, Mo., to 
aT eT Ill. Unreasonable and reparation awarded in the sum 
o 18. 


No. A441, Case No. 6086. Robinson Clay Products Co. vs. 
B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6. Reparation awarded 
in the sum of $8.38, account of unreasonable rates for the 
transportation of fire brick from Parral, 0., to Keegan, Me. 

No. A442, Case No. 4938. Tusten Seed & Produce Co., Ltd., 
vs. Vicks. S- & P. Ry. Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6. Rates for 
the transportation of onion seed, onions. peas and beans from 
St. Louis, Mo., and C. F. A. points to Shreveport, La., unrea- 
sonable and reparation awarded in the sum of $39.55. 

No. A443, Case No. 5823. Eastern Talc. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. 
et al. Decided Jan. 6. Rates for the transportation of ground 
tale from East St. Louis to Kansas City found unduly prejudi- 
cial in that they exceed rates in effect on soapstone dust be- 
tween same points. No reparation awarded. 

No. A444, Case No. 5520. J. K. Gill Co. vs. Ore-Wash. R. R. 
& Nav. Co. ei al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Double first class rate 
for the transportation of mimeographs and neostyles, carload 
from Chicago, Ill., to Portland, Ore.. unreasenable Rate of 1% 
times first-class rate prescribed and reparation awarded in the 
sum of $1.5. 

No. A445. Case No. 6033. Central Commercial Co. vs. D. & H. 
Co. et al. Decided Jan. 6. Rates for the transportation of 
crushed slate or dust in bulk. from Poultney, Vt.; to C. F. A. 
points found unreasonable. No reparation awarded. 

No. A446, Case No. 6137. Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co. ys. 
Cc. M. & St. P. et al. Decided Jan. 6. Reparation awarded in 
the sum of $15.37, on account. of unreasonable rates for the 
transportation of fuel wood from Wells, Mich., to Rochelle, Til. 

No. A447. Case No. 5775. Gulf Tumber Co. vs. St. L. & 
S. F. et al. Decided Dec. 1, 1913. Rate of $5.40 per ton on rails 
and fastenings from Winona, Mo.. to Leesville. La., unreason- 
able, and reparation awarded in the sum of $239.83. 

No. A448, Case No. 5941. Tennessee Lumber Mfg. Co. vs. 
Beaver Dam R. R. Co. et al. Decided Dec. 1. 1913. Rates for 
the transportation of relaying rails, frogs, switches, second- 


hand machinery, ete:., carlead, from Sutherland, Tenn., té Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina and Olio and Penn- 
Sylvania points not unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A449, Case No. 5435. St. John, G. H., & Co. vs. Union 
Pacific et al. Rates charged for the transportation of carload 
shipments of hay from Odessa and Elm Creek, Neb., to Supe- 
rior, Wis., found to have been in accordance, with tariff and 
not having been shown unreasonable, complaint dismissed. 

No. A450, Case No. 5215. Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and Fire 
Brick Co. vs, Alabama Great Southern Ry. Co. et al: Decided 
Dec. 3, 1913. Rate of 35c per 100 pounds chargéd for the trans- 
portation of fifteen carload shipments of earthen sewer pipe 
from Birmingham, Ala., to Lake Charles, La., unreasonable 
and reparation awarded in a sum to be hereafter decided on. 

No. A451, Case No. 5322. Wright, James C., et al. vs. C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co. Decided Dec. 3, 1913. Compleinants allege 
undue discrimination on account of defendant’s failure to 
furnish them with cars ordered for live stock shipments, ship- 
ments originating at Volga, S, D., destined to Chicago, IIL, 
while supplying cars ordered by their competitors at other 
points. The Commission holds that it is undue discrimination 
for a carrier to prefer branch line points to main line points in 
supplying cars, but upon the facts of record it is not satisfac- 
torily shown that complainants were damaged by defendants. 

No. A452, Case No, 5611. Saline Produce Co. vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al. Decided Dec. 3, 1913. Rate charged by defendant 
for carload shipment of kaffir corn from Concordia, Kan,, to 
Osborn, Kan., shipment originating at Curtis, Okla., not found 
to have been unreasonable or unduly discriminatory and com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. A453, Case No, 5256. Allen & Lewis et al. vs. C., B. & 
Q. et al. Decided Dec, 3, 1913. Charges collected for the trans- 
portation of L. ©. L. shipments of candy from points east of 
Missouri River to Portland, Ore., between October, 1910, and 
May, 1912, in accordance with published rates in effect at this 
period. Rates not having been shown unreasonable complaint 
dismissed. 

No. A454, Case No. 6005. Standard Grain & Milling Co. 
vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. Reparation awarded in the sum 
of $216.05, account of unreasonable rate on grain screenings, 
carload, from New Ulm, Minn., to Kansas City; Mo. 


No. A455, Case No. 4069. Cado River Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Caddo-Choctaw Ry. et al. ~ Decided Jan, 12, 1914. Upon re-hear- 
ing, reparation awarded, account of unreasonable rates on vari- 
ous shipments of lumber from Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
points to points in western Nebraska and Kansas. Previous 
report of Commission modified. 


No. A456, Case No. 5287. Cornie Stave Co. vs. C. R. Il. & P 
Decided Dec. 8, 1913. Regulation governing concentration rules, 
published by defendants at Junction City, Ark., on material for 
the manufacture of barrel staves not shown to have been un- 
reasonable, and complaint dismissed. 


No. A457, Case No. 5515. Bessemer Refining Co. vs. Pa. Co. 
et al. Decided Dec. 8, 1913. Rate of 8% cents per 100 Ibs. for 
the transportation of crude petroleum, C. L.. from Columbiana, 
Ohio, to Titusville,-Pa., not found unreasonable or discrimina- 
tory and complaint dismissed. 

No. A458, Case No. 5640. Cohen Heineberg Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Decided Nov. 4, 1913. Reparation awarded in the 
sum of $436.23, account of unreasonable rate for the transpor- 
tation of boxed cigars, from San Francisco, Cal., to New 
York, N. Y. 

No. A459, Case No. 5732. Scranton & Lehigh Coal Co. vs. 
L. V. R. R. Co. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Demurrage charges at 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, New York, not held un- 
reasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A460, Case No. 5808. Cardlina Dierks vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Reparation awarded in the sum 
of $128.10, account of unreasonable passenger charges collected 
by defendants for the transportation of free passenger from San 
Francisco, Cal., to Lincoln, Neb. 

No. A461, Case No. 5615. Spokane Cycle & Supply Co. vs. 
Spokane Int. Ry. et al. Decided Jan. 12, 1914. Reparation 
awarded in the sum of $1.041.05, account of unreasonable rates 
for the transportation of motorcycles and mixed carload of 
motorcycles and side cars from Springfield, Mass., to Spokane, 
Wash. 

No. A462, Case 5945. Miller, Albert, & Co., vs. C. St. P. M 
& O. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Rates for the transportation 
of potatoes, C. L., from North Branch, Minn., consigned to St 
Louis, Mo., and thence reconsigned to Alton, IIL, not unreason- 
able and complaint dismissed. 

No. A463, Case 5790. Feeders’ Supply Co. vs. M. K. & T. 
et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Combination of intermediate rates 
on Kansas City on shipment of cottonseed cake from Bartlett, 
Tex., to Burns and Burdick, Kan., not unreasonable and com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. A464, Case 5751. Dean Electric Co. vs. L. 8S. & M. S. 
et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914 Double first class rate ‘for the 
transportation of L. C. L. shipments of Tuto and Rex horns 
from Elyria, 0.. to San Francisco, Cal., not unreasonable and 
complaint dismissed. 

No. A465, Case 5720. Valley Lumber and Timber Co. vs. 
West Md. Ry. Co. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Rates for the transpor- 
tation of cross-ties from Mill Creek, Kerns and Purshall, W. 
Va., to Broadford Junction, Pa., unreasonable and reparation 
awarded in a sum to be hereafter decided upon. 

No. A466, Case 5164. Intermountain Auto Co. vs. L. S. & 
M. S. et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1914. Rates for the transportation 
cf automobiles from Wagon Works, O., to Boise, Ida., on mis- 
routed shipment not shown to have been unreasonable. Repa- 
ration will be awarded upon evidence showing unreasonable 
rates. 

No. A467, Case 4968. Schermerhorn Bros. Co. vs. FP. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. et al. Decided Jan. 6. 1914. Complaint dismissed, 
rates for the transportation of wicking, L. C. L., from Madison, 
Ind., to Birmingham. Ala., and Ottumwa, Ia., and from Boston, 
— to Chicago, Ill., not having been shown to be unreason- 
able. 
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February 14, 1914 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the Western 
Classification Committee on Applications 
for Changes in Ratings, Rules, Etc., 
in Classification No. 52 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairman, W. E. Prendergast, H. C. Bush. 

The Western Classification Committee will on the 
date and at the hour named in connection’ with each 
subject named below take up and consider the following 
applications for changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classi- 
fication No. 52. Interested parties desiring to appear 
and present arguments on these subjects will be heard, 
at the hour named, in the Committee’s conference room, 
No. 1875 Transportation Building, 608 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

Interested parties who cannot dppear in person may 
present written arguments which should contain full in- 
formation as to packing, values, weight, value per cubic 
foot and possible loading per 36-foot car. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Docket No. 28—2:30 P. M.—Car and Locomotive Axles. 
The Committee on Uniform Classification recommend the 

following specific entry for Car and Locomotive Axles: 

Axles, Iron or Steel. Car or Locomotive, in packages or loose, 
L. C. L., fourth class; in packages or loose, straight or 
mixed, C,. L., minimum weight, 36,000 Ibs., fifth class. 


Docket No. 29—3:00 P. M.—Barber Poles. 3 
The Committee on Uniform Classification recommend the 
following item be put under letter “‘B,” thus eliminating same 
from Furniture list as it is not an article of Furniture: 
Barber Poles, Metal or Wooden. In crates, second class: in 
boxes, second class. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Docket No. 30—10:00 A. M.—Bells or Gongs. 

The following descriptions for Bells or Gongs have been sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Uniform Classification, opposite 
which ratings as shown are proposed by the Western Classifi- 
cation Committee: 

Bells or Gongs. 

Cow, not nested, in barrels or boxes, second class; nested, in 
barrels or boxes, third class. 

Electric, in barrels or boxes, first class. 

Hand, in barrels or boxes, second class. 

Bells or Gongs, Not Otherwise Indexed by Name. [Iron or 
Steel, not plated, see Note 1. Weighing each less than 25 
lbs. (see Note 2), in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class. Weighing each 25 Ibs. or over and less than 50 Ibs. 
(see Note 2), in bundles or loose, L. C. L., second class; in 
barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class. Weighing 
each 50 Ibs. or over (see Note 2), in bundles or loose, L. C. 
L., third class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages or loose, straight or mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight, 30,000 Ibs., class A. 

Bells or Gongs, Not Otherwise Indexed by Name. Iron or 
Steel, plated, or metal other than iron or steel, see Note 1. 
Weighing each less than 25 Ibs. (see Note 2), in barrels, 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. Weighing each 25 
Ibs. or over and less than 50 Ibs (see Note 2), in bundles or 
loose, L. C. L., first class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., second class Weighing each 50 Ibs. or over (see Note 
2), in bundles or loose, L. C. L., second class; in barrels, 
boxes, or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages or loose, 
— or mixed, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 Ibs., fourth 
class. 

Note 1.—Detached fixtures or mountings, metal or wooden, 

in barrels, boxes or crates, or in bundles weighing each 50 

Ibs., or over, will be taken at the ratings applicable on the 

Bells or Gongs to which they belong. 

Note 2.—Weight specifications are for the Bell Bodies with 
yokes attached or without yokes. 

Bell or Gong Bodies, Iron or Steel. Plated, in barrels or boxes, 
L. C, L., second class; in packages named, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight, 30,000 Ibs., class A. Not plated, 
weighing each less than 50 Ibs., loose, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class; weighing each 50 Ibs. or over, loose, L. C. L., 
third class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; 
in packages or loose, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 Ibs., class A. 

Bell or Gong Bodies Other Than Iron or Steel. 
boxes, second class. 

Bell or Gong Body Blanks, Iron or Steel, not further finished 
than pressed to shape, weighing each less than 50 lIbs., loose, 
L. C. L., second class; weighing each 50 Ibs. or over, loose, 
L. C. L., third class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages or loose, straight or mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 Ibs., class five. 

Cancels Items 7 and 9, Page 82, Classification No. 52. 


in barrels or 
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Docket No, 31—2:00 P. M.—Blackboards. 

Blackboards. Cloth or Paper, in boxes, first class. Metal, Pulp- 
board or Wooden, without Stands, in boxes or crates, L, C. 
L., second class; in packages named, straight or mixed C. 
L., minimum weight 24,000 Ibs., subject to Rule 6B, fourth 
class. Slate, without Stands, in boxes or crates, L. C. Ik 
second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 Ibs., fourth class. Portable, Revolving or Reversible, 
on Stands, S. .U., in boxes or crates, first class; K. TA, or 
folded flat, in boxes or crates, second class. 

Blackbeards and Desks Combined, With or Without Charts, 
folding, in boxes or crates, first class. 
Cancels 8 to 13 inclusive, Page 83, Classification No. 52. 


Docket No. 32—3:00 P. M.—Stove Boards. 
The following descriptions of Stove Boards have been 
recommended by the Committee on Uniform Classification and 
are hereby submitted for public consideration: 
Boards, Stove, Wood or Fibreboard, Metal Clad. In bundles, 
L. C. L., first class; in crates, L. C. L., second class; in 
boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 

mum weight, 24,000 Ibs., fifth class. 
Cancels Item 12, Page 251, and eliminates Stove Boards from 
Stove Mixture in Classification No. 5 


52. 
Docket No. 33—3:00 P. M.—Bobbins. 

The following changes in descriptions and minimum weights 
have been submitted by the Committee on Uniform Classifica- 
tion, and we hereby submit same for public consideration. 
Bobbins, Wooden. In the white, in bags, barrels, boxes or 

crates, L. C. I, second class; in packages or loose, C. L., 

minimum weight 24,000 lbs., subject to Rule 6B, class A. 

Finished, in bags, barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 

elass; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 Ibs., 

subject to Rule 6B, class A. 

Cancels Items 20 and 21, Page 85, Classification No. 52. 


Docket No. 34—3:30 P. M.—Range Boilers. 

The following description for Range Boilers and Range* 
Boiler Stands have been submitted by the Committee on Uni- 
form Classification and are now submitted for public considéra- 
tion: 

Boilers, Range, and Range Boiler Stands. Boilers, Range, Cop- 
per, in boxes, class Dl. Iron or Steel, with interior water 
heaters, in packages or loose, L. C. L., one and one-half 
times first class; in packages or loose, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 Ibs., subject to Rule 6B, fifth class. Without 
interior water heater, in packages or loose, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages or loose, C. l., minimum weight 24,000 
lbs., subject to Rule 6B, fifth class. 

Stands, Range Boiler, S. U., in packages or loose, L. C. L., 
third class; K. D., in packages or loose, L. C. L.. fourth 
class; S. U. or K. D., in packages or loose, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 Ibs., fifth class. 

Boilers, Range, Iron or Steel, With or Without Interior Water 
Heaters, and Range Boiler Stands, in packages or loose, 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 30,000 Ibs., fifth class. 

Cancels Items 2 and 3, Page 226, Classification No. 52. 


Docket No. 35—4:00 P. M.—Books and Magazines. 

Books. Magazines, in bags, boxes or bundles, L. C. L., first 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
Ibs., third class. Books, Not Otherwise Indexed by Name, 
in boxes, L. C. L., first class; in boxes, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 Ibs., class three. 

Cancels Items 19, 20 and 23, Page 86, Classification No. 52. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Docket No, 36—10:00 A. M.—Borax. : 

The Committee on Uniform Classification propose the fol- 
lowing change in description of Borax: 

Borax, Not Scented, In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 Ibs., 
fifth class. 

Cancels Item 11, Page 87, Classification No. 52. 

Docket No. 37—11:00 A. M.—Boxes and Crates. 

The following descriptions of Boxes submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Classification are docketed for consideration; 
ratings are proposed by the Western Classification Committee: 
Boxes. 

Plug Tobacco, Wooden, in packages or loose, L. C. L., first 
class; in packages or loose, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
lbs., subject to Rule 6B, fourth class. 

Electrotype or Stereotype, in packages or loose, first class, 

Tin Plate or Zinc Plate, Wooden, in packages or loose, L. C. 
L., second class; in packages or loose, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 Ibs., subject to Rule 6B, 
class A. 

Wooden, Not Otherwise Indexed by Name. Nested, in pack- 
ages or loose, L. C. L., second class; in packages or loose, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 18,000 Ibs., subject to Rule 6B, fourth 
class. Not Nested, in packages or loose, L. C. L., first class; 
in packages or loose, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 Ibs., 
subject to Rule 6B, third class. Nested and Not Nested, in 
packages or loose, mixed C. L., minimum. weight 18,000 Ibs., 
subject to Rule 6B, fourth class. 

Cancels Items 15, 19, 20, 23 and 24 and Boxes from Item 22, 

Page 90, Classification No. 52. 

Crates. Sewing Machines, Wooden, in Sections, in bundles or 
crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; in pack- 
ages or loose, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 lbs., subject to 
Rule 6-B, third class. 

Crates, Wooden, Not Otherwise Indexed by Name, S. U. Not 
nested, in packages or loose, L. C. &., class D1; not nested, 
in packaz2s or loose, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 Ibs., sub- 
ject to Rule 6B, third class; nested, in packages or loose, 
L. C. L., first class; nested, in packages cr loose, C. L., min- 
imum weight 18,000 lbs., subject to Rule 6B, fourth class; 
nested and not nested, in packages or loose, mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 18,000 Ibs., subject to Rule 6B, fourth class. 

Crates, Folded Flat or in Flat Sections. In bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., third class; in packages or loose, C. L., minimum 


weight 30,000 Ibs., class B. 
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Cancels Items 21 and 22, Page 90; Items 16 and 20, Page 98, and 
Item 26, Page 99, Classification No. 52. 

Docket No. 38—3:00 P. M.—Buckles and Ties, Baling or Binding. 
The Committee on Uniform Classification has submitted the 

following descriptions for Baling Ties and Buckles, which are 

docketed for public consideration: 

Buckles, Iron or Steel. Baling Tie, Other Than Cotton Baling 
Tie, in wired bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags, L. C. 
L., fourth class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 Ibs., fifth 
class. Cotton Baling Tie, in wired bundles, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in bags, L. C. L., fourth class; in barrels or boxes, 
L. C. L., fourth class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 Ibs., fifth class. 

Ties, Iron or Steel. Cotton Baling, in bundles, L. C. L., fourth 
class; 'n bundles, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 lIbs., fifth 
class. Cotton Baling and Cotton Baling Tie Buckles, in 
packages specified for L. C. L. shipments, mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 Ibs., fifth class. Baling or Binding, 
Band or Wire, Not Otherwise Indexed by Name, in bundles, 
L. C. L., fourth class; in crates, L. C. L., fourth class; in 
barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages named, 
- i or mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 Ibs., fifth 
class. 

Cancels Item 28, Page 160; Item 1, Page 161, and Item 2, Page 

162, Classification No. 52. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Docket No. 39—10:00 A. M.—Roofing Caps, Metal Disk. 

The Committee on Uniform Classification recommends mini- 
mum weight of 36,000 Ibs. 

Caps, Roofing, Metal Disk. In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages named, C. L, minimum weight 36,000 
Ibs., fourth class. . 

Cancels Item 22, Page 217, Classification No. 52. 

Docket No. 40—10:30 A. M.—Carbon Products. 

The following recommendations of the Committee on Uni- 
form Classification are docketed for public consideration: 
Carbon Brushes, Generator or Motor. In barrels or boxes, L. 

Cc. L., second class; in packages named, straight or mixed 

Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 Ibs., class A. 

Carbon Cups or Cylinders, Battery Cell. In barrels or boxes, 
L. C. L., second class; in packages named, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., ninimum weight 30,000 lbs., fourth class. 

Carbons ,Arc Lamp (Carbon Points). In barrels or boxes, L. C. 
L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 Ibs., class A. 

Cancels Items 3, 5 and 16, Page 123, Classification No. 52. 
Docket No. 41—2:00 P. M.—Carpets and Carpeting. 

The following descriptions submitted by the Committee on 
Uniform Classification are docketed for public discussion; rat- 
ings shown are proposed by this committee: 

Carpets or Carpeting. 

Cork, in burlapped rolls, L. C. L., class D1; in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 lbs., third class. 

Linoleums, in burlapped rolls, L. C. L., first class: in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 Ibs., third class. 

Oileloth, Floor, or Imitation Floor Oileloth (Fibreboard 
Asphalted or Decorated), in burlapped rolls, L C. L.. first 
class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 Ibs., fourth class. 

Cork, Linoleum, Floor Oilcloth or Imitation Floor Oilcloth, in 
packages specified for L. C. L. shipments, mixed C. L., min- 

" imum weight 30,000 Ibs., third class. 

Wood (Parquet Flooring), in bundles, L. C. L., third class: in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages’ named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 Ibs., class A. 

Carpets or Carpeting, Not Otherwise Indexed by Name, in 
burlapped bales or rolls, first class: in boxes, first class. 
Cancels Items 15 and 16, Page 201; Item 8, Page 177, and Item 
29, Page 97, Classification No. 52. 

Docket No. 42—4:00 P. M.—Chimney Caps or Cowls. 

The following descriptions of Chimney Caps or Cowls, 
recommended by the Committee on Uniform Classification are 
docketed for consideration; ratings shown are proposed by the 
Western Classification Committee: 

Chimney Caps or Cowls, Copper. Rotating, exceeding 8 inches 
in diameter, in boxes or crates, class Dl. Rotating, not ex- 
ceeding 8 inches in diameter, in boxes or crates, one and 
one-half times first class. Other than Rotating, in boxes or 
crates, first class. 

Chimney Caps or Cowls, Iron or Steel. Cast, in boxes or crates, 
fourth class Sheet or Sheet and Cast Combined, Rotating, 
exceeding 8 inches in diameter, in boxes or crates, class D1. 
Rotating, not exceeding § inches in diameter, in boxes or 
crates, one and one-half times first class. Other than Ro- 
tating, in boxes or crates, first class. 

Cancels Item 18, Page 160, €lassification No. 52. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Docket No. 43—10:00 A. M.—Circus Seats, Etc. 

The following descriptions and minimum weights on Circus 
Seats, etc.. submitted by the Committee on Uniform Classifica- 
tion, with ratings proposed by the Western Classification Com- 
mittee are docketed for public consideration: 

Circus Seats and Portable Grandstands, With or Without Equip- 
ment of Railings, Stringers or Supports. 
Cireus Seats, with backs, backs folded flat, in bundles, L. C. 

L., second class: without backs, in packages or loose, L. C. 

L., third class; with or without backs, in packages or loose, 

Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 Ibs., class B. 

Portable Grandstands, Grandstand Chairs, folded flat, in bun- 
dles or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages or loose, 

Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 Ibs. fifth class. 

Grandstand Platforms, in flat sections. in bundles or loose, 

lL. Cc. L., third class; in bundles or loose, C. L., minimum 

weight 36,000 Ibs, class B. 
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Mixed carloads of two or more articles as specified under Cir- 
cus Seats and Portable Grandstands, in packages or loose, 
will be taken at the highest rating provided for carload 
quantities of any articles in the shipment, minimum weight 
36,000 Ibs. 

Circus Seat Backs, Wooden or Wood and Metal Combined, in 
boxes or crates, L. CG. L., second class; in packages or loose, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 Ibs., fifth class. 

Cancels Item 4, Page 105, and Circus Seats from Item 11, Page 


176, Classification No. 52. 


Docket No. 44—11:00'A. M.—Fur Clothing. 

The following descriptions on Fur Clothing submitted by the 
Committee on Uniform Classification, with ratings proposed by 
the Western Classification Committee, are docketed for consid- 
eration: 

Clothing, Fur, Fur-Lined or Fur-Trimmed, Not Otherwise In- 
dexed by Name. Cattle Hide or Goat or Sheepskin, in bales, 
class D1; in boxes, first class. Horse Hide, in bales, class 
D1; in boxes, first class. Other Than Cattle or Horse Hide, 
or Goat or Sheepskin, in wooden boxes, class D1. 

Cancels Item 33, Page 145, Classification No. 52. 





OBJECT TO FRUIT RATE INCREASE. 


The hearing Saturday before Examiner Gerry on the 
advanced rate case brought a protest from the Virginia 
Manufacturing Co. at Suffolk and the Farmers’ Manufac- 
turing Co. at Norfolk, the situation of which was dealt 
with in 25 L C. C., page 68. There is no objection on 
their part to increases on cooperage stock and lumber, 
which constitutes two-thirds of the product of the Suffolk 
plant, the two companies being owned by the same inter- 
est, but there is objection to any increase on fruit, vege- 
table and berry baskets. Some years ago the Class A 
rates from Suffolk to northern destinations were advanced 
by the action of the Pennsylvania company. The Nor- 
folk plant is so seriously affected, says the protesting 
company, that a plant that cost $100,000 had to be sold 
for half that price because New England markets can- 
not be reached on fourth-class rate. The company thinks 
that not only should there be no increase on that part of 
its product, but that it should have sixth-class rates in 
Official Classification territory, which corresponded with 
Class A of Southern. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D, C. 


February 9, in I. and S. Docket No. 379, the Commis- 
sion suspended from February 10 to June 10 schedules 
contained in following tariffs: 

Southern Pacific Co.: First revised page 81 to I. 
C. C. No. 3632. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Supplement 
No. 7 to I. C. C.: No. 6139. 

F. W. Gomph, agent: Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. 
No, 138. 

The suspended schedules contain increased rates ap- 
plicable to the transportation of green and dry hides and 
sheep pelts, less than carloads, from certain points in the 
states of Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, to Los Angeles 
and other points in the state of California. 

The present rate on green hides and pelts from Fair- 
banks, Ariz., to Los Angeles fs 91 cents per 100 pounds, 
and on dry hides and pelts 94 cents per 100 pounds. The 
proposed rate is $1.20 per 100 pounds. The present rate 
from El Paso, Tex., and Nogales, Ariz., to Los Angeles 
is $1, the proposed rate $1.20 per 100 pounds, rates be- 
tween other points being affected in like manner. 





By an order entered February 10 in I. and S. Docket 
No. 380 the Commission suspended from February. 13 until 
June 13 the operation of certain provisions contained in 
supplement No. 18 to Agent W. E. Renneker’s tariff I. C. C. 
No. 3. 
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February 14, 1914 


The suspended provisions cance] through rates ap- 
plicable to the transportation of oranges in carloads from 
points of origin located in the state of Florida to Charles- 
ton and Huntington, W. Va., via Cincinnati and the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Railway. Through rates to these points 
are continued in effect applicable via Richmond, Va., and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

The present rate from Umatilla, Fla., via Cincinnati, to 
Huntington, is 69 cents per standard crate of 80 pounds. 
The proposed combination rate is 73.2 per crate. Rates 
from other points in Florida are affected in like manner 
when shipments are routed via Cincinnati to the points 
mentioned. 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The complaint of J. M. Patterson, trading as Jobbers’ 
Brokerage Co., against the C. & P. Telephone Co., has been 
dismissed on motion of the complainant. A like order has 
been made in James Stark vs. C. R. I. & Pacific; P. P. 
Griffin against N. Y. C. & H. R. R. et al.; S. S. Quimby et 
al. vs. Maine Central et al.; United States vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. et al.; the 20th Century Machinery Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. et al.; American Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs. Gulf & Ship 
Island et al. 

A rehearing has been denied in Birge Forbes vs. M. K. 
& T. et al.; Hedden-Clark Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and 
Lagomarcino-Grupe Co. vs. C. R. L. & P. et al. 

Rehearing has been ordered in Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association et al. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 


Inasmuch as the carriers involved in Suspension Order 
No. 348 have re-established the grain rates in effect to 
Cairo, Ill, which were in effect previous to the order of 
the Commission, that order has been vacated, and the 
proceeding dismissed, as of February 3. This involves 
Illinois Central R. R. supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. No. 
A-7447; the Missouri Pacific; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, supplement No. 12 to I. C. C. No. A-1907, and 
Mobile & Ohio, supplements Nos. 4 and 5 to I. C. C. No. 
A-978. 

I. & §S. Docket No. 316, which involved class 
commodity rates from Virginia cities to Atlanta, Ga., and 
other points, has been dismissed, as of February 20. 


The complaint, Docket No. 644, William Randolph 
Hearst vs. Philadelphia & Reading, has been dismissed. 
This case involved coal rates from the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania to New York and New England _ points, 
and has been dragged through the courts ever since 1902. 

The complaint of the Richmond Elevator Co. vs. Pere 
Marquette road, Docket 684, has been dismissed; also 
Docket No. 885, the Sioux City & Rock Springs Coal Mining 
Co. vs. Union Pacific. 


At the request of the complainant in Docket No. 1130, 
James Stark vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the com- 
plaint has been dismissed. 

The application for reparation contained in Docket No. 
1133, James Stark vs. St. Louis & San Francisco, has 
een dismissed, by virtue of the Commission’s decision in 
Docket 732, Texas Cattle Raisers’ case. 

The complaint of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. 
vs. Southern Railroad, Docket No. 1237, has been dis- 
missed, as of February 3. 

In Larkin Co. vs. the Erie & Western Transportation 
Co. et al., and upon the request of the complainant, has 
been reopened for further argument at a date yet to be 
determined upon. 

The National Wool Growers’ Association has been 
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allowed to be a party intervener to Docket No. 4877, 
American National Live Stock Association et al. vs. South- 
ern Pacific. 

The case of the Central Commercial Co. vs. Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, Docket No. 4788, has been reopened 
for further hearing solely upon the question of the amount 
of the charge, in addition to the through rate, which may 
be maintained by defendant as compensation for its serv- 
ices in connection with reconsignment work, and, pending 
the rehearing, the order of May 12, 1913, shall remain in 
full force. 

The Commission has denied the petition for a rehear- 
ing in No. 5041, Crutchfield, Woolfolk & Clore et al. vs. 
Florida & East Coast, and that of sub-No. 1 to same, H. 
George & Co. et al. vs. same. 

An order approving claims for reparation amounting 
to $1,248.60 has been entered by the Commission in Docket 
No. 5845, the National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States vs. the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
This goes to the members of the Georgia Fruit Exchange, 
and will bear interest at 6 per cent from Aug. 1, 1912. 
The claim was for unreasonable drayage charges. 


NORTH DAKOTA EXPRESS RATES 


Proceedings were had before the State Board of 
Railroad Commissioners at a hearing held in Grand 
Forks, N. D., January 14, when the matter of express 
rates was taken up with a view to determining if Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rates, as promulgated in 
Opinions 1967 and 2408, and which go into operation 
Feb. 1, 1914, were satisfactory to shippers, to the end 
that if they met with approval express companies oper- 
ating in the state could put in effect intrastate simul- 
taneously with the putting in effect of interstate rates. 

The chairman of the State Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners demonstrated the use of zones, blocks and 
sub-blocks, and invited questions from the various repre- 
sentatives of commercial clubs and shippers present. 
Representatives of the express companies operating on 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific and Soo lines 
were present, loaded with statistics, prepared to prove 
that business done would be unprofitable. Nevertheless 
they were unanimous in desiring that the rates be put 
in effect intrastate and tried out, and, if found to be 
discriminatory in their nature to one point as against 
another, the evil could and would be remedied. 

It was brought out in the discussion which followed that 
the two principal distributing points in North Dakota 
at its extreme eastern boundary, viz., Grand Forks and 
Fargo, were by their geographical location situated in 
different blocks, giving one the benefit of the low inbound 
express rates and the other being benefited by the lower 
express rates outbound. This phase of the situation was 
debated, and after lengthy arguments, in which a ma- 
jority of those present. participated, it was agreed to 
request the State Board of Railroad Commissioners to 
put the rates in effect intrastate, with the proviso that, 
should they be found to operate unfavorably to or from 
any particular point, that the matter be taken up and 
objectionable features, if possible, eliminated. 

“In view of the fact, also, that commodity rates now 
in effect applying interstate may be continued until 
Nov. 1, 1914, it was the thought of the express repre- 
sentatives that same would be applicable on intrastate 
traffic. The commissioners will take the matter under 
advisement, and expect to make a ruling prior to Feb. 
1, 1914. 
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REASONABLE RETURNS FOR RAILWAYS 


By HALFORD ERICKSON, 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission.* 





Common carriers and other public utilities whose 
service and rates are subject to public regulation are 
under normal conditions and for adequate service en- 
titled to rates that are high enough to cover reason- 
able amounts for operating expenses, including depre- 
ciation and interest and profits on the fair value of 
the property and business devoted to the service. The 
question, what constitutes reasonable amounts for these 
purposes, is, therefore, an important one, not only to 
the utilities, but to the public. For these amounts rep- 
resent the cost of the service and enter into every rate. 
They also enter into practically every act or stop by 
which the conditions under which the utilities are oper- 
ated are materially affected. 

The question of what constitutes reasonable returns 
for the purposes named is also one upon which there 
are wide differences of opinion. This is especially true 
of that part which related to interest and profit. Some 
hold that the interest and profit on the investment 
should not exceed the rates at which the government 
could obtain the capital if it owned the facilities and 
performed the service. Others again say that no other 
restrictions should be placed thereon than the returns 
that are obtained under rates which cover all the busi- 
ness can bear. It is not my purpose here to endeavor 
to point out just what constitutes reasonable returns for 
interest and profit. Such a task is too big for one short 
paper. All I shall attempt to do is to outline the more 
important bases and facts that enter into such deter- 
mination under regulation by a state commission. 

A little study of the situation soon discloses the 
fact that neither the rate at which the government might 
be able to obtain the capital or the amounts that can 
be earned in the absence of legal restrictions are likely 
to be the reasonable rate. These rates represent the 
two extremes, the lgwer and the upper limit. The fair 
or reasonable rate of return is found somewhere in be- 
tween them. The reasonable rate, however, is a figure 
that is very illusive and hard to locate. It not only varies 
with the conditions, but it must, as a rule, be determined 
from facts that are conflicting and difficult to properly 
analyze. 

A better understanding of the scope of the subject 
and a higher conception of its importance, as well as the 
need for wisdom in the administration of regulation laws, 
may be had from a brief review of the purpose and 
development of these questions. 

It is to be accepted as fundamental, through the 
entire range of legislation and adjudication concerning 
the regulation of public service enterprises, that the chief 
purpose of it all has been, and is, the protection and 
welfare of the public. Laws were not enacted nor rul- 
ings promulgated primarily to protect the interests of 
the persons or groups of persons who were commis- 
sioned, by the granting of certain privileges, to perform 
service for the plbli¢ for compensation. Whether the 
assumption was that those who served the public for 
profit were fully capable of protecting themselves, or 
that the public needed protection against them, we need 
not here inquire. It is sufficient to know that up to 
the present day the principal purpose of all regulatory 





*Address delivered at Milwaukee Traffic Club, Jan. 20, 1914. 
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effort has been the convenience and welfare of the 
public. 

The idea of regulation and of reasonable returns 
has come down to us from the common law. More than 
250 years ago Lord Chief Justice Hale of England, one 
of the greatest of the interpreters of the common law, 
laid down in a treatise the principles upon which the 
doctrine of regulation of those enterprises whieh, as 
he expressed it, “had become affected by a public in- 
terest,” was founded. In what may be designated the 
Classic Case in American jurisprudence upon regulation 
of public service corporations (Munn ys. Ill, 94 U. 8.), 
Chief Justice Waite of the United States Supreme Court 
quotes freely from Hale’s treatise to establish a histori- 
cal and constitutional basis for state regulation of such 
corporations in this country. 

It is to these authorities we usually turn when we 
seek a basis through legal and historical precedent for 
the form of regulation now in operation in the different 
states. And yet the principles in which is founded the 
doctrine of state regulation of reasonable returns and 
recognition centuries before the distinguished jurists 
named found logical application for them. That a man 
was entitled to the possession and use of his own— 
under varying limitations—was a principle recognized 
by Hebrews, Greeks and Romans, and by their more or 
less civilized successor. To Magna Charta, in English 
law, we must go for the guaranty that a man may not 
be deprived of life, liberty or property except by due 
process of law. 


In the early jurisprudence of our own country we 
hear little of a question of regulation of either service 
or rates of public service enterprises, notwithstanding 
our common law heritage. This may have been due to 
the fact that regulation in the mother country was dis- 
tinctly a crown function, and hence repugnant to the 
freemen of the new country. Or it may have been due 
to the zeal for quick development of the great resources 
of the country, which would brook no governmental in- 
terference. Whichever it was the new democrary may 
be said to have been pointedly inhospitable to proposed 
governmental interference in private or business enter- 
prise. 


But, if the doctrine slept, it was none the less in- 
herént in the very texture of the new government. When 
it was once invoked, and the people found that the regu- 
lation by themselves of public service enterprises—which 
constantly tended to encroachment upon private and pub- 
lic rights—was a natural and logical exercise of demo- 
cratic power, whatever prejudice against governmental 
enterprise had persisted, again to disappear. It was 
soon learned that the principle had a closer relation to 
our social and legal system than it had had in England 
under the common law. 


While regulation is based on common law principles, 
the application of these principles to-day differ consid- 
erably from their application years ago. Under the 
common law, the operation of these principles were one- 
sided in character. They touched only the power of 
crown or the legislature to prevent extortionate charges 
on the part of enterprises and callings affected with 
public interest. There was little, if any, to indicate that 
those who served the public were also entitled to pro- 
tection. Today the situation is different. It has come 
to be seen that the truest protection of the public also 
involved proper protection of the instrumentalities which 
serve the public; that arbitrary and unjust treatment of 
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those instrumentalities, or interests, by which the public 
is thus served is, in the long run, quite as injurious to 
the public as to those interests; that there, after all, 
can be no justice to the public which means wrong and 
injustice to those who serve it. And thus has grown 
up the public sentiment and legal provisions which 
have given us the newer and more equitable doctrine 
that those who serve the public should receive reason- 
able compensation for such services. 


The term Reasonable Returns for interest and profits 
in the public utility field thus means fair compensation 
for those who furnish the capital that is needed, and 
for those who assume the responsibilities for the man- 
agement. This compensation consists of the amount by 
which the gross revenues exceed the operating expenses, 
including depreciation and taxes. By the rate of such 
returns is ordinarily understood the per cent relation 
which such compensation or return bears to the fair 
value of the plant and its business. 


In ordinary practice it is usually considered that 
this return is made up of interest on the capital used, 
insurance against risks and profits for the enterpriser 
The insurance against risks is usually looked upon as a 
part of the other two items, rather than as a separate 
factor. 


Before the advent of the modern methods of doing 
business, and the present facilities of credits, the cap- 
italist and the employer were one and the same person. 
Under these conditions there was no very good reason 
for separating the compensation of these two factors. 
Since the advent of corporations, systems of credits 
and other modern conditions, all this has changed. To- 
day a condition has developed under which business is 
largely carried on with borrowed capital. Those who 
furnish the capital receive interest thereon. 
borrow it and who use it in their business pay the inter- 
est, and, as compensation for their services of manage- 
ment and the risks they assume, receive profits, or the 
surplus above the expenses. ‘This condition has led to 
a separation of the functions of the capitalist and the 
employer, and to a more complete analysis of the com- 
pensations which each of these two factors receive. 


The economic reason why interest is paid for the 
use of capital might be summed up in the axiom that 
capital is a means of production. In order that some 
persons should have a surplus to lend there must have 
been on their part a saving of capital, which in effect 
is equivalent to abstinence from present enjoyment of 
that capital. Of course, some saving would continue, 
even without any inducement of special reward, but as 
a general rule people will not save and permit their 
savings to be used in productive enterprises unless they 
get some return upon their sacrifices. The return de- 
manded is interest. Thus interest is sometimes spoken 
of as the reward of abstinence. 


The rate of interest which the lender of capital can 
get, ignoring the elements of risk and profit, is depend- 
ent upon the rate of interest paid on absolutely safe 
securities. Such a rate of interest may be illustrated by 
certain forms of government bonds, saving bank de- 
posits, etc. The rates paid will probably not be more 
than from 2 to 4 per cent. 


In order to earn a higher rate, investments must 
be made in enterprises involving more or less risk and 
uncertainty, and more or less supervision by the investor. 
It is this class of investment that we have most to con- 
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sider. Here the rate of interest is determined largely 
by conditions of demand and supply. 

The demand varies directly with the productive use 
of capital, and the rate will depend upon the gain to be 
had from the least productive use of that capital. In 
more general language, a demand for capital is. encour- 
aged by newness of country; by times of general activity 
of business; by progress of inventions and of the arts 
calling for more and more elaborate plants, and by 
growth of population. 


So far as the supply of capital is concerned, it h 
an economic fact that this varies with the rate of inter- 
est. This is but another way of saying that when the, 
rate of interest is high there will be more saving of 
capital to be turned over to productive use. 


From an economic point of view, the normal rate 
of interest can perhaps be said to be such a rate’ as 
will cause an equilibrium in the supply of and demand 
for capital. It is affected by the: demand of the mar- 
ginal consumer and thé: sacrifice of the ‘fiarginal pro- 
ducer. This is at least the case where free and unre- 
strictel competition prevails. Even wheré competition 
is more or less restricted through either legal or arti- 
ficial barriers the influence of these forces are felt, and 
can seldom be safely overlooked in the business world. 
The greater the risks the higher the rate of interest, 
also, is what investors demand. The reasons why the 
rate increases as the safety of the investment decreases 
are rather obvious. It is found in the fact that investors 
will not as a rule assume extra risks without compensa- 
tion therefore in. the way of extra returns. 

In the public utility field, where competitive forces 
are more or less completely restricted, the risks are 
less, and the safety of the investment correspondingly 
greater. A railroad, for instance, is largely free from 
ordinary competition. Its business is a “técessity, and 
will go on in good times and bad. While it may suffer 
from depressions, and even from acts of public authorities, it 
enjoys as a compensation security through the courts 
against confiscation and unreasonable treatment. A rail- 
road must remain where once located, and must be oper- 
ated at fair rates. When their rates are too low the 
theory of present regulation demands a raise therein, 
and this demand is also often carried out in practice. 
Experience also shows that where ordinary judgment has 
been exercised in their location and management most 
carriers eventually yield fair returns upon the invest- 
ment. What is thus true of the carriers is also in the 
main true for most other classes of public utilities, 
although the proportion ‘of the latter which ‘are so situ- 
ated as to find it difficult to earn reasonable returns 
is perhaps somewhat greater. 

Among the risks that are incurred by the public 
utility operator may be mentioned the following: Lia- 
bility of mistakes in construction; danger of accidents 
in operation; the diversion of the growth of the. city 
or place in a different direction from that expected 
when the plants are built; the failure of the city or 
country to grow as rapidly as expected, or as rapidly as 
the plant had made preparations for; the failure of the 
city or country to grow at all, as well as decreases in 
population and industries; the actions of the local and 


other authorities by which unprofitable extensions may 
be required, the rates reduced or other burdens imposed. 

Profits to a considerable extent have their source 
in the business ability, skill and foresight of the man- 
agement. 


The enterpriser is a part of an economic 
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buffer, who must bear the shock and often much of the 
losses in the case of failure, and who also reaps the 
credit and much of the profits in the case of success. 
To successfully exercise the functions of an enterpriser 
a high order of abilities is required. Such a man must 
possess technical knowledge of methods, processes of 
materials, ability to judge men and tact in dealing with 
them, foresight and ability to form a large commercial 
policy, ability to command financial resources and organ- 
izing ability of a high order. 

The rate of profits for the reward of management 
will vary not only with each industry, but with each 
management as well. The rate depends a good deai 
upon the general progress of society. “If industrial 
society is progressing, and if in each period there is 
more wealth to be divided emong the sharers in dis- 
tribution than in the preceding period, a large part of 
the increase. will appear temporarily as extra profits 
going to enterprisers. In the same way, when industrial 
society is retrogressing, the loss falls first upon enter- 
prisers.”’ 

If there were no prospects of substantial gains in 
case of success, it is more than likely that those would 


. be few who would assume all the work and the many 


hazards that are inseparably connected with the func- 
tions of the enterprisers. 

Safety of the principal, and the ability as well as 
the willingness to keep up the interest charges and the 
dividends, are some of the cardinal requirements in the 
investment field. When the securities that are offered 
in the market are classified with these facts in mind, it 
is usually found that government and municipal bonds 
occupy the highest rank. Next in order comes railroaua 
and other. public utility issues, while industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises occupy less prominent ranks. The 
rates of income on such securities also vary with their 
standing in these respects, being much lower for the 
high-grade issues than on lower grade ones. 


In a general way the reasonable rate of return for 
interest and profit for public utilities may be said to be 


that rate which will bring the necessary capital and 


business ability into an enterprise. Under lower rates 
than this new capital is likely to be withheld until tne 
demand for it becomes great enough to raise the rate up 
to the requisite level. Higher rates than this would 
neither «seem to be necessary nor economical. The 
rates which are thus high enough to bring the necessary 
capital and ability into utility enterprises are also the 
rates which, under the free play of economic forces, 
place utility investments on about the same footing as 
other investments where the conditions are about the 
same. 

When in the public utility field the earnings become 
60 low as to yield less than reasonable returns on the 
investment and to keep new and needed capital away, 
and thus to impair the service upon which the public 
depends, then it is as much in line with public interest, 
except perhaps under abnormal conditions, to provide 
for more earnings through higher charges as it is to 
provide for reductions in such charges when they are 
unreasonably high. 


- 


Upon’ these points there are important differences 
between ordinary competitive enterprises and public 
utilities. Im competitive enterprises no limits are im- 
posed by law upon the interest and profits the enterpriser 
May earn. They are usually allowed to make all they 
can. In the public utility. field, on the other hand, 
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where the ordinary competitive conditions are largely 
absent, and which are under regulation, the returns tor 
interest and profits are usually, to some extent at least, 
limited. Lower risks are thus accompanied by restricted 
opportunities as to profits. 

The reasonable rate of return, however, is a rela- 
tive term. There is no rate that can be an absolute 
standard for all cases. It varies not only as between 
industries and classes of utilities, but as between differ- 
ent plants in each industry or class. Where regulation 
exists, as for public utilities, it is therefore necessary, 
in passing upon these matters, to study each case sepa 
rately, and to be guided by its special facts dhd circum. 
stances. Among the facts and conditions that must be 
considered in this connection are the investment in the 
plant and its business, together with its capitalization; 
its location and the prospects of the community it 
serves; the character and efficiency of its management; 
the nature of its business, and other facts of this sort. 
In addition to this, it is also necessary to investigate 
the investment and industrial situation generally, as well 
as the condition of the money market. In fact, it is 
often necessary to look into practically everything that 
either directly or indirectly affects business conditions. 


Such inquiries reveal a great many interesting facts. 
Thus, in looking into the course of prices generally, it 
is found that on practically all kinds of commodities 
there was a gradual decrease in prices from about 1873 
to about 1896, and that since the latter year up to the 
present times prices have gradually risen, until to-day 
a dollar will not purchase more than could be had for 
about 67 cents about eighteen years ago. With respect 
to capital, it is found that it is now, and for a few years 
has been, more difficult to obtain than was the case, say, 
ten or fifteen years ago, and that the rates of interest 
are now somewhat higher than they were then. This 
increase in the interest rates during the past decade 
has been gradual, at times almost imperceptible, but it 
has crept up. These rates are not yet as high as they 
were about 1890, but the increase during the past decade 
has been great enough to be farreaching in its effects. 

Considering the situation for the past twenty-five 
years, or thereabouts, it is found that from about 1890 
to about 1902 there was a gradual downward. tendency 
in the rates of interest, and that since about 1904 this 
tendency has been upwards. This is best illustrated by 
the course of the bond market and by the rates on com- 
mercial paper during this period. Thus it is found that 
ten leading railroad bonds were selling on 4.72 per cent 
basis in 1890, on 3.92 per cent basis in 1904 and on a 
4.23 per cent basis in 1912. The average yield on these 
bonds was slightly higher for the period from 1890 to 
1899 than for the periods from 1900 to 1909, inclusive 
On commercial paper the rate of interest averaged from 
5.64 per cent to 6.89 per cent in 1890, from 4.24 per cen! 
to 5.13 per cent in 1904, while in 1912 it had risen to 4.74 
per cent and 5.41 per cent. Last fall the rates some 
what exceeded even the later figures. The figures just 
given are also supported by the rates of interest borne 
by the bonds that have been listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange during the past ten years. From these 
listings, for instance, it appears that the proportion bear 
ing less than 4 per cent interest has been rapidly de 
creasing, while the proportion bearing rates of more 
than 4 per cent has been rapidly increasing. 

The situation to-day may be illustrated as follows: 
Nine high-grade railroad bonds bearing interest at the 
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ite of 4 per cent, and issued by carriers whose net 
earnings exceed their interest charges by 57 per cent, 
re now selling on bases where they yield the investors 

return of about 4.54 per cent. Seven middle-grade 
ailroads bonds, paying on the average 4.3 per cent on 
ieir par value, and issued by roads on which the net 
arnings are about twice as great as their interest 
harges, now sell on bases where they yield the in- 
vestors about 5 per cent. Seven speculative railroad 
nds, paying about 4.43 per cent as interest on their 
par value, issued by carriers whose net earnings amount 
o about 27 per cent more than their interest charges, 
ow sell on a basis where they yield about 6 per cent. 
light industrial bonds issued by companies having high 
earning power sell now on about a 5.45 per cent basis. 

Stocks are usually less well secured than bonds, and 
vhen this is the case they also sell on bases on which 
they yield correspondingly higher returns in order to 
compensate the investors for the extra risks. Seven pre 
ferred stocks, issued by carriers whose surplus for divi 
dends above all other charge average nearly 18 per 
ent on the said preferred stock, and is about 32 per 
cent greater than these dividend payments, now sell on 
a basis where they yield about 5 per cent. Eleven rail- 
road common stocks, on which the net earnings amount 
to about 10 per cent, and on which the dividends absorb 
only about 56 per cent of the earnings for this purpose, 
now sell on bases where they yield an income of about 
5.75 per cent. 


Neither the bonds nor the stocks in question would 
have sold on bases at which they yielded the income as 
stated except for the fact that the net earnings for a 
series of years had been much greater than the amounts 
actually paid out as interest and dividends, and except 
for the further fact that they were assumed to be fairly 
well secured in other respects. The best secured issues 
yield the lowest rate of returns. A utility valued at, say, 
$1,000,000, earning regularly 7.5 per cent net on this 
value, or $75,000 per annum, having a bond issue of $750,- 
000 and stock issues at $250,000, would no doubt be able 
to sell its bonds on a 5 per cent income basis and its 
stocks on 6 per cent income basis. In this case, however, 
the interest on the bonds would absorb only one-half of 
the net earnings, while the dividends on the stock would 
absorb only 40 per cent of the earnings thereon. 


The fact that these securities were selling on a 5 
per cent and 6 per cent basis is due to the large perma- 
nent earnings of the plant, and to the fact that the invest- 
ment behind these securities equals their par value. In 
this case the reasonable net earnings for returns on the 
investment is not those representing the rates of income 
at which the securities are selling, but it is a higher fig- 
ure than this. In fact, the reasonable net earnings in 
this case is probably close to the actual net earnings of 
the plant. 


The gradual increase in the cost of capital during 
the past decade is due to so many causes that they can- 
not even be enumerated here. Much of the increase, 
however, is no doubt explained by our position in the 
existing business cycle. Business has been very brisk 
for a long time. In volume and activity up to about 
a year ago it has been greater than ever before. This 
has greatly stimulated the demand for capital; in fact, 
it caused this demand to overtake the supply. It has 
led to vast security issues, greater, in fact, than the 
market could absorb. The congestion that ensued has 
perhaps also been aggravated by the efforts that have 


been made to correct some of the abuses that had at- 
tached themselves to our business methods. 

Now, what we all would like to know is whether 
high rates for capital and high prices on practically 
everything else have come to stay. If they are to 
remain with us permanently, if the operating costs of 
our utilities are to remain at the present high levels, or 
perhaps to rise even higher, then, in many cases at 
least, there can be only a question of time before the 
earnings also will have to be increased either through 
more business or the readjustment of the charges. As 
to whether the high costs are really here for good is 
not clear. A sober analysis of the situation indicates 
that, while the upward trend may have been checked, at 
least for the present, the chances are that prices will 
remain at a comparatively high level for some time to 
come. ° 

It is thus by a slow and somewhat painful process 
that our present doctrine of reasonable returns has 
developed. This process, however, registers the effect 
of modern economic thought upon the courts, as plainly 
as it does the persistent tendencies of the courts and 
of the law towards higher ethical grounds. The fact 
that legislatures, courts and regulating commissions are 
putting into operation principles which were inherent 
in just government in all generations, and are expressly 
implied in the whole fabric of the English common law, 
should enhance rather than lessen our appreciation of 
the present high plane upon which the doctrine of 
Reasonable Return now operates. As administered, or 
as it is intended that it should be administered, this 
doctrine stands for the “Square Deal;” it is “Anglo- 
Saxon Fair Play;” it is the spirit of “Noblesse oblige” 
made practicable; it is sound economics; it is honest 
business; it is social justice, the objective point of pro- 
gressive democracy. 


NO CONFIRMATION YET 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce has 
not yet acted on the nominations of Messrs. Hall and Dan- 
iels, the former of Colorado, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Commissioner Prouty, and the latter 
to fill that caused by the death of Commissioner Marble. 
Nor has it set a time for considering them. 

An effort was made, the day after the nominations 
were sent to the Senate, to have the committee polled 
while the members were at their seats in the Senate, 
but Senator Cummins objected to any such informal way 
of acting on such important matters. He said he had 
never heard of either man in connection with the kind 
of work they are to do, and he wanted their nominations 
referred to the regular subcommittee to investigate and 
report. That was done, but, as before set forth, no time 
has been set for consideration by the entire committee. 

Representative Kindel of Colorado, who needs no in- 
troduction to anybody west of the Mississippi River who 
is interested in rates, objects to his fellow Coloradoan 
on the ground that he does not know the difference be- 
tween a bill of lading and a houseboat. Mr. Kindel, in 
a recent communication to the American people, has also 
suggested, in connection with parcel post rates, that 
President Wilson send Postmaster-General Burleson back 
to Texas to punch cattle and Commissioner Clark back to 
Iowa to punch railroad tickets, from the temperance of 
which it may be inferred that Mr. Kindel is not likely to 
get much attention from the Senate unless he has some- 
thing specific to show why Mr. Hall should not be con- 
firmed. 
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PERSONAL 


A. M. SCHOYER. 

Alfred M. Schoyer, vice-president, Pennsylvania Co., 
who has just been assigned to represent the interests of 
that company in Chicago, was born in 1859, at Allegheny 
City, Pa., and entered railway service in 1872. He served 

























ALFRED M. SCHOYER, 
Vice-President, Pennsylvania Co. 


consecutively as messenger, telegraph operator, train dis- 
patcher and chief dispatcher up to 1892 with the eastern 
division of the Pennsylvania Co. From 1892 to 1899 he 
was superintendent of telegraph Pennsylvania Lines West, 
and from 1895 was also telegraph superintendent Van- 
dalia-Line. On the latter date he became superintendent 
of the eastern division and in 1902 general superintendent 
northwest system Pennsylvania Lines West, which posi- 
tion he held up-to the time of his fecent promotion as 
above. stated. 

F. L. Hanna has been ‘appointed general agent, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, Oakland, Cal., succeeding J. J. 
Warner, deceased. 


The Norfolk & Western has been made an additional 
defendant in No. 5820, the Standard Mirror Co. vs. Vir- 
ginia & Southwestern et al. 

E. S. Johnson, commercial agent, Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah, Jacksonville, having resigned to engage in 
other business, W. F. Mundee, present contracting freight 
agent, has been promoted to commercial agent, succeed- 
ing Mr. Johnson. The office of contracting freight agent 
is abolished. 


S. W. Bradford has been appointed commercial 
freight agent the Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern, Denver & Rio Grande and Western 
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Pacific at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., succeeding R. M. Chas 
tain, promoted. 


Garnett King has been appointed general passeng:r 
agent, El Paso & Southwestern System, with headquarters 


at El Paso, Tex. 


Jos. F. Hogan has been appointed. general agent, E! 


Paso & Southwestern System, at Kansas City, with head 
quarters at 1402 Waldheim Building. 


Cc. L. Kennedy has been appointed commercial agent 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at St. Pau 
Minn., vice F. E. Otis, promoted. 


A. Mallum has been appointed acting commercia! 


agent Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at Duluth 
Minn., vice C. L. Kennedy, promoted. 


The office of M. J. Todd, commercial agent Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, 114 Ingalls building, will be removed 


to room No. 1001 Union Central building, Cincinnati, O 

J. W. Howe has been appointed coal freight agent 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with office at Richmond, Va. 

a i, 
freight agent the Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Moun 
tain & Southern, Denver & Rio Grande and Western 
Pacific at Monroe, La., succeeding S. W. Bradford, trans 
ferred. 

D. W. Bird has been appointed commercial agent 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Ark. The position of traveling freight 
agent at that point is abolished. 

Trenton Transportation Co. made the following 
appointments February 2: W. C. Matlack, general man 
ager; Joseph H. Moore, general superintendent; Howard 
T. McNiece, general agent. 

Syl. J. Witt has been appointed commercial agent for 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway, with offices in 
the Everett Building, Akron, O. 


H. E. Arnold has been appointed commercial agent 
West Shore Railroad, with office at 238 Central street, 
Lowell, Mass., in charge of solicitation of freight traffic 
in New England north of main line of Boston & Albany 
John P. Collins and George E. Mace have been appointed 
traveling freight agents, with office at Lowell, Mass., 
reporting to Mr. Arnold. F. H. Owen has been appointed 
traveling freight agent, with office at Davenport block 
Greenfield, Mass., reporting to Mr. Arnold. Mr. Owen 
will cover New England territory north of line of Boston 
& Albany R. R., west of Worcester, Mass., Fritchburg, 
Mass., and Plymouth, N. H. 


WANT NEW HAVEN INFORMATION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 
Wholly unmindful of the fact that the Commission 
now has before it more work than twice as many men as 
compose it should be required to do, the Senate on Sat- 
urday afternoon adopted another Norris resolution call- 
ing on the Commission to make public all the facts in 
connection with the troubles of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with the suggestion that it conduct 
such further inquiries as it may deem necessary to gather 
any facts that may not have been contained in the 
report made by Commissioner Prouty. Inasmuch as the 
Commission, in a way of speaking, is a committee of 
Congress, its members are not in a position to suggest 
that Congress had better do some of the work itself or 
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dvise state officials to do the work they should have 
done long ago in connection with the alleged overburden- 
ing of that property. Judge Sanborn, in ordering the 
eceivers to begin suits against those who are accused 
of dissipating the assets of the Frisco, pointed out a way 
to get all the facts in connection with the New Haven 
leals, and get them before a body, or bodies, which can 
afford relief, if the facts demand or warrant relief. The 
Commission can do nothing more than make reports—and 
refuse to raise rates in such degree as will make pos- 
sible dividends on watered stock or fictitious bonds, if 
there are any. 

The Commission is particularly charged with finding 
out what became of the money raised on the issues of 
stocks and bonds, which in the original resolution were 
characterized as fictitious. 


REFUSES TO FURNISH DATA 


A resolution has been introduced in the Senate 
providing for the appointment of a special committee 
to investigate the refusal of Wible L. Mapother, vice- 
president of the Louisville & Nashville, to allow ex- 
iminers of the Interstate Commerce Commission access 
to certain files in his office relating to passes and con- 
tributions for maintaining political agents. The Com- 
mission appealed to the Senate in order to establish 
jurisdiction. 

In support of this appeal Chairman Clark made pub- 
lic a report by Commissioner Meyer on the conduct of 
Vice-President Mapother, charging that the railroad offi- 
cial forcibly ejected Interstate Commerce Commission 
examiners from the office of the road in Louisville, Ky., 
who were seeking to guard records which Mr. Mapother 
had threatened to revise or destroy. 

Mr. Mapother, it is declared, warned the Commission 
agents that they would have to “lick” him to get the 
records, and boasted that his company before had re- 
fused to furnish files to the Commission without getting 
into trouble. The report quoted him as saying: 

“We refused files to you people before and are not 
in jail yet.” 





SAND AND GRAVEL RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Sand and gravel rates were under discussion at the 
advanced rate hearing before Examiner Gerry on Mon- 
day. Representative O’Hair, the successor to former 
Speaker Cannon, was put on the stand by James H. 
Swango, representing the Wabash Sand & Gravel Co. 
of Terre Haute, to testify to the great demand through- 
out western Indiana and eastern Illinois for gravel for 
improving the roads. He said he had drawn many peti- 
tions for gravel roads, and knew from experience that 
if the rates are put up there will be a checking of the 
general good road movement, because nearly every com- 
munity that is turning from earth to gravel roads is 
forced to give close consideration to the question of 
cost. 
Walter E. McCornack, 





representing the American 


Sand & Gravel Co. and other companies in the vicinity 
of Chicago, called Parker M. Lewis, secretary and treas- 
urer of the principal protestant, to testify to the fact 
that the increases, all subject, so far as his interests 
are concerned, to the 5 cents a ton minimum part of 
the rule, 


in percentage run from 8 1-3 to 23 1-3 on 
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interstate shipments, and as high as 83 per cent on 
intrastate shipments. The increase on sand and gravel 
from Gary to Chicago is from 25 to 30, cents per ton, 
or 20 per cent. The company ships from 15,000 to 20,000 
cars per annum, each loading 90,000 on an average. He 
pointed out that sand and gravel, deemed by the rail- 
roads the lowest commodity in the tariffs published by 
them, are made to bear the highest percentage of in- 
crease. 

Lee R. Witty, for the Wabash Sand & Gravel Co., 
made figures showing that the rate on sand and gravel yields 
more per car than the rate on hogs for 115-mile haul. 


VALUATION MAPS 


The Commission on February 9 gave out specifications 
for maps and profiles which finally shall be filed with it 
in connection with the valuation of railway properties. 
The order making the forms effective is to have date 
of February 1. To enable the Commission to begin 
valuation work promptly, the carriers are required to 
furnish, for initial use, copies of maps and profiles and 
other standard and special plans that will help the 
Commission in its work. These are to be assembled at 
their general engineering offices for inspection by the 
Commission, and its inspectors will indicate the maps 
or plans, copies of which are to be furnished for the 
use of the Commission. Many standard and special 
plans of structures will be required by the Commission 
in connection with the valuation, from time to time, but 
the permanent filing of such special records with the 
Commission is not contemplated at this time, but the 
earriers are expected to be able to furnish copies 
when the Commission asks for them. 





PROTEST BRICK ADVANCE 


Considerable illumination was thrown upon the mixed 
condition of rates on brick, tile, fire clay and commodi- 
ties in that general class at the Wednesday hearing on 
the increased rate application. The common building 
brick interests protested against any advance prior to 
an adjustment of rates on the commodities they pro- 
duced. C. A. Shank, representing the National Brick 
Co. of Chicago, said that in the Metropolitan Brick Co. 
decision, which he interprets as a reversal of the decision 
that brick is brick, the intent of the Commission was to 
make a distinction between common building brick, 
which is never used for facing, or for even the outside 
of the commonest structure, but the railroads have gone 
on making their tariffs as if the “brick is brick” decision 
were in full force and effect. He added that he is the 
victim of misplaced confidence, because in numerous con- 
ferences with railroad attorneys and traffic officials all 
have agreed that the common brick manufacturers have 
received a blow that should never have landed on 
them. He said that the decision has been interpreted 
by the railroads so as to bring the rates on all kinds 
of brick, except paving, to the same point. 

The manufacturers of facing brick received reduc- 
tions for which they never asked, and the manufacturers 
of common brick were given increases that has narrowed 
their market amazingly. Our competition is concrete, 
not the manufacturer of common brick at other points. 
Instead of using our kind of brick, as they did years 
ago, the builders resort to substitutes. If the relation 
in rates that prevailed from 1904 to 1908 were restored | 
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we could do business. We respectfully ask that nothing 
be done on this application for permission to increase 
brick rates until there has been a recognition of the 
fact that our kind of brick is not the kind on which the 
adjustments have been made. 

The paving brick manufacturers protested against 
the advance on the ground, as stated by J. G. Barbour of 
Canton, a member of the National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association and secretary of the Metropolitan 
Paving Brick Co., that the advance will place a hard- 
ship on them without conferring any benefit on the 
railroads. Advances will encourage the larger use of 
asphalt and other competitors of the paving brick, which 
give the railroads less tonnage. 

Cc. C. Blair of the Bessemer Limestone Co., Youngs- 
town, O., corroborated Mr. Barbour, and added that the 
adjustment of rates now makes large gaps of territory 
in which they cannot do business. He said that any 
advance will widen these gaps. Both witnesses referred 
to the fact that the discarding of fractions and the 
5 cents per ton minimum has a bad effect on the rela- 
tionship of rates. They want the advance, if any, to be 
5 per cent, so as to preserve the relationship. 

Cc. H. Lamie of Washington, representing the Findlay 
(O.) Clay Products Co. of Findlay and Washington, 
amazed Examiner Gerry and those present by calling 
attention to the fact that the worn-out linings of glass 
ovens and furnaces, when returned to the plants where 
such products are made, to be ground up again, bear a 
higher rate than the new product. He said that, so far 
as he can learn, the fire clay lining industry is the only 
one that pays a higher rate on its raw material than on 
its finished product. He said it is ridiculous to have to 
pay $2.60 per ton on fire clay from St. Louis to Pitts- 
burgh when the rate on the finished product is also $2.60, 
and there is 15 per cent of moisture in the clay. 

G. F. Perkins of the Illinois Brick Co., which has 11 
yards in Cook County, protested against the present mal- 
adjustment of rates on brick, in much the same vein 
that Mr. Shank followed, the product of his company 
being the same character as that of Mr. Shank’s client. 
The changes in rates following the Metropolitan case 
have shut his client out of Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 


THE NEW ANTI-TRUST BILLS 





No man can know the full meaning of the administra- 
tion’s anti-trust program until there has been a long study 
of the five bills intended to supplement the Sherman anti- 
trust law, in their bearing up the jurisprudence that has 
been built up around the Act to regulate commerce. 

For twenty years the authorities in the Department 
of Justice and the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
resolutely closed their eyes to the fact that, in form, at 
least, every classification and every freight association 
committee, is violating the anti-trust law every time it 
gets together, and, on behalf of competing roads, makes 
rates that are not the result of free competition between 
carriers. 


But under the state of affairs produced by the enact- 
ment of the proposed laws, taken in connection with the 
fact that the courts have held the anti-trust act to apply 
to railroads, it is a question whether the Commission can 
continue to suggest to all the roads in a certain territory 
that they get together and make uniform rules and the 
same rates. That advice was given in an opinion issued 
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on Friday. It advised the Western Classification and West- 
ern Trunk Line people to establish a uniform minimum- 
charge rule, which would result in the elimination of the 
competition that now exists between the carriers that 
have the lowest rates on returned empty beer packages 
and those that have higher rates. 

One of the bills, that forbidding interlocking direc- 
torates, would certainly apply to common carriers. The 
language that indicates the application of the proposed 
law is as follows: 

Sec. 4. That if, after two years from the date of the 
approval of this act, any two or more corporations, engaged 
in whole or in part in interstate or foreign commerce, have 
a common director or directors, the fact of such common 
director or directors shall be conclusive evidence that there 
exists no real competition between such corporations; and 
if such corporations shall have been theretofore, or are, or 
shall have been by virtue of the business and location of 
operation, natural competitors, such elimination of com- 
petition thus conclusively presumed shall constitute a 
combination between the said corporations in restraint of 
interstate or foreign commerce under the proyisions of 
and subject to all the remedies and penalties of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. 


BOOT AND SHOE RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. CU 


The hearing on advanced boot and shoe rates, 
recently held, consisted of a statement read into the 
record by Francis B. James, protesting against both ad- 
vance and the making of a case in behalf of the pro- 
testants in advance of justification of the proposed in- 
creases by the railroads. The protest is in line with that 
made by C. D. Chamberlin in behalf of the petroleum 
interests outside the Standard companies and by Mr. 
James in behalf of the brick and tile men who appeared 
before Examiner Gerry the day before. 

Mr. James took the ;osition, as before set out by 
himself, that the railroads have not offered a scintilla of 
evidence to justify the advances proposed on boot and 
shoe rates. He insisted that the law contemplates some- 
thing more than the mere assertion by the carriers that 
they need the money to meet the requirement of the law, 
which is that they shall show that the rates resulting from 
the increase will not be unreasonable. 

The belief is that the course adopted will be followed 
by attorneys representing a good many shippers for the 
Same reason, namely, that the carriers must deal with 
specific proposed rates, the reasonableness of which is 
challenged by those who must pay them. Such a pro- 
cedure, if forced on the carriers, will make it necessary 
for them to segregrate their figures showing the need 
of more money so as to make them apply to specified 
commodities. In the questions sent to the carriers during 
the holidays are a number of them intended to bring 
out the car earnings on different commodities, so that 
the Commission may judge for itself whether the new 
rates have the appearance of inherent unreasonableness 
by reason of their yielding an exceptionally high return 
per car. The Commission, in many of its recent reports, 
has called attention to the fact that car earnings seem 
a much more reliable index to the reasonableness of the 
rate than the per ton per mile method of reaching for 
illumination. The shippers, to be sure, cannot expect 
the Commission to make a case for them, but every bit 
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f information received by the Commission in answer to 
its queries tending to show that by reason of larger cars 
the unit of cost of transportation. has gone down since 
1910, it is believed, will be a point in favor of the protest- 
ing shippers. 

From the fact that the brick and tile, ice and pe- 
troleum men have shown that the relation of rates will 
be seriously disturbed in many industries by the observ- 
ance of the rule that the minimum increase on heavy 
commodities shall be five cents per ton and that the 
carriers will take the benefit of the major fraction, an 
impression has been created that before the hearings 
come to an end the carriers will have to give attention 
to the disturbances of that kind and make an attempt 
to preserve the relation, regardless of the operation of 
the minimum increase and major fraction part of the rule. 

The protests in behalf of the boot ahd shoe men were 
made by the National Association of Boot and Shoe Man- 
ufacturers of the United States, the National Shoe Whole- 
salers’ Association, the Western Association of Shoe 
Wholesalers, Southern Shoe Wholesalers’ Association, the 
Middle States Shoe Wholesalers’ Association and the New 
England Wholesalers’ Association. 

The only witness put on the stand by the railroads 
thus far in these hearings was C. M. Thierlkeld of the 
Pittsburgh Fire Proofing Co., whose opinion that the 
railroads are entitled to the 5 per cent advance was vigor- 
ously assailed on cross-examination by Mr, James, who 
endeavored to point out that the opinion related to only 
a small part of the business moving under the schedules 
under attack, and is not representative of the great body 
of shippers whose business is not with railroads. 


INCREASING CAR EFFICIENCY 


In view of the recent sudden death of Charles C. 
Riley, general superintendent of transportation of the 
Baltimore & Ohio system, the following extracts from an 
address by him which appeared in the Baltimore & Ohio 
Employes’ Magazine almost simultaneously with his death 
are of special interest, since they give a final view of 
the methods he had for years followed in the promotion 
of efficiency in car service. The reforms referred to 
resulted in increasing the L. C. L. carload 40 per cent in 
little more than three years, and a saving of 65,000 cars 
in the six months ending with March, 1913. The following 
is in Mr. Riley’s own words and the utterances are entirely 
characteristic: 

“This saving was effected in heavier loading of mer- 
chandise cars alone, and because of that saving the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad passed through the heaviest tonnage 
experience in its existence, with practically no shortage 
in box car equipment. It was able to move 20,000 cars 
of grain from Chicago, most of which it would not have 
received but for the reform. It was able to give to 
the Wheeling and Pittsburgh districts more than 15,000 
cars, which business would not have been received but 
for this reform. 

“About a year ago four principles for the handling 
of L. C. L. freight were established. The first was the 
abolition of the regardless-of-quantity car. The second 
was the placing of a 10,000-pound minimum on L. C. L. 
freight loaded on one division to another division. The 
third was the placing of a 5,000-pound minimum on L. C. L. 
freight loaded on a division to a point on the same divi- 
sion. The fourth was the abolition of minima on cars 
loaded with L. C. L. freight and handled in local freight 
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trains. We expect this year to save in the same way 
75,000 box cars. If this can be done, these 75,000 box cars 
will probably prevent a box car shortage this winter. 

“It would, no doubt, interest you to know what has 
been done in the way of increasing the carload of L. C. L. 
freight, but there is a fly in our ointment. It was found 
that a few agents falsified their reports. They found it 
easier to report a car out with 11,000 pounds than to 
put that amount of freight into it. We got suspicious of 
one particular station because the agent always showed 
the weight of freight loaded in each car in even thousands. 
According to his reports he never loaded a car with 
10,500, 11,340 or 12,320, but it always contained 10,000 or 
11,000 or 12,000. A man was sent there to investigate. 
He found that when the day’s loading was over a check 
clerk would go into the cars and guess at the weights. 
The agent evidently did not think his check clerk was 
a good guesser, because when he got the figures in the 
office he multiplied them by two and reported the results 
as the proper weights. 

“Another thing that increased the car supply was the 
use of cars formerly rejected by shippers. At the begin- 
ning of the grain season last fall, nearly half of the cars 
furnished were rejected as unfit for loading. In the South- 
west, which is a great originating territory, and where 
the box car supply is depleted early in the fall, roads 
are obliged to load almost any kind of cars that are on 
hand. This necessity has developed great ingenuity. They 
will tell you, and it is for the most part true, that any 
ear with a roof can be loaded with grain. With the use 
of this knowledge and by securing the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the mechanical department, most of the cars for- 
merly rejected were used for grain loading. It was due 
to the excellent services of Mr. Tatum and Mr. Cromwell 
that this result was possible. By the liberal use of lumber 
to cover holes in sides and floors, and of paper or muslin 
to line the cars, Mr. Tatum and Mr. Cromwell succeeded 
in putting the cars in such condition that the grain people 
loaded more than 95 per cent of the cars which had pre- 
viously been turned down. This is called to your par- 
ticular attention, because very many times cars can be 
used with the exercise of a little care. 

“There is one thing more. The greatest factor influenc- 
ing equipment efficiency is the operation of the yard. It is 
my opinion that there is not a large railroad yad in the 
United States that is handled properly, economically or 
efficiently. This is not because we have not able men 
in our yards, for we have. Many times I have been 
astonished at the ingenuity and initiative displayed by 
yardmen in doing things with their pitiably inadequate 
facilities. The condition is one of method, not of men. 
All of us who have had to do with yard operation have 
had drilled into us the necessity of operating our yards 
at the smallest expense; not necessarily economically, but 
cheaply. We must get away from the idea that cheap- 
ness is synonymous with efficiency. To get away from it 
what do we have to do? Our friend Begien says, ‘The 
essence of operation is information.” To be successful 
we must have in our yards proper information and suffi- 
cient forces to prepare and make use of it. As accurate 
information must be had in the yards as is had at the 
stations, something we do not now get. We must know 
every necessary detail, so that conditions will not be 
known half way or guessed at. 

“Permit me to make this prophecy: Sometime, some- 
where, a man will arise with the courage to place yard 
operations on the proper basis. His goal will be effi- 
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ciency. He will know that efficiency in yard operations 
means a revolution in present methods. His aim will not 
be how cheap, but how good. It will take courage to 
do this, because such action will break time-honored prece- 
dents. After he does arise and blazes the trail for us 
to follow, we will wonder why we did not think of and 
do the same things long ago. And in full appreciation 
of what he has done, we will enshrine him in our hearts 
and class him among the truly great.” 


EASTERN RATE ADVANCE CASE 


On February 3, 1914, at the opening of the hearing on 
the bituminous coal rates, one of the special inquiries now 
going on in connection with the Eastern Rate Advance 
case, Commissioner Harlan made the following statement: 

Before going on this morning with the hearing of the 
special issues involved in these intervening petitions, I 
wish to say a word or two in reference to the main case. 

In the order of the Commission instituting the pro- 


ceeding the first question of inquiry is: 

Do the present rates of transportation yield adequate reve- 
nues to common carriers by railroads operating in official 
classification territory? 

Upon that question the carriers have submitted of rec- 
ord many exhibits and have supplemented them by oral 
testimony. Those exhibits show a substantial increase in 
the rate and aggregate amounts of taxes assessed upon 
the several properties of these carrier companies by the 
various states through which their rails extend. They 
also show a substantial increase during the last few years 
in the rate and aggregate amounts of wages paid by the 
several railroads to their employes. The exhibits, together 
with the testimony already submitted, tend to show a di- 
minishing net revenue and a diminishing net income. 

The carriers, however, have not yet submitted all the 
evidence and testimony that they desire to offer in order 
to show a present inadequacy of revenues. Moreover, their 
witnesses have not yet been cross-examined; certain inde- 
pendent investigations of the books of the carriers under- 
taken by the Commission have not yet been completed; 
and many shippers who have interested themselves in the 
inquiry and are affected by the proposed increase in rates 
have not yet been afforded an opportunity to be heard. 
Under these circumstances, and in view of the full hear- 
ing required by law and of the desire of the Commission 
to be fully advised with respect to all sides of the impor- 
tant questions involved in the proceeding, it is manifestly 
too early to draw any final inferences or to reach any final 
conclusions on the record as it now stands. 

On the assumption that their evidence and testimony, 
when fully spread of record, will demonstrate that their 
revenues are not adequate, the carriers, as a solution of 
the situation, have proposed a general increase in their 
rates. The increases suggested by them are commonly re- 
ferred to as a general increase of 5 per cent. As a matter 
of fact, although some of the proposed rates are slightly less 
than 3 per cent higher than the present rates, on the other 
hand. some of them are as much as 50 per cent higher than 
the existing rates. Increased rates very probably will af- 
ford the carriers increased revenues. The Commission, 
however, has set for itself a broader inquiry in the pro- 
ceeding. If the revenues of the carriers, when the record 
is closed, are shown to be inadequate the question asked 
by the Commission, in the order instituting the investiga- 
tion, is: 





What general course may carriers pursue to meet the sit- 
uation? 
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On that question the statements and evidence offered 
by the carriers do not furnish the information deemed nec- 
essary by the Commission. In order to ascertain what 
course the carriers may properly pursue to meet the situa 
tion, the Commission requires additional information with 
a view to determining the causes of the diminishing net 
revenue and the diminishing net income. It has therefore 
requested the carriers to answer certain questions relating 
to the conservation of their revenues, to economy in opera- 
tion, and to other matters that are regarded by the Com- 
mission as important in order that it may have a full un- 
derstanding of the situation. It has not yet been possible 
for the carriers to answer these questions fully. 

The investigation recently completed into the relation 
of carriers to plant railways controlled by industries in 
official classification territory disclosed that allowances, 
huge in the aggregate, are being made by carriers, directly 
or indirectly, to the industries in the form of (a) divisions 
out of the rate; (b) per diem reclaims; (c) remission of 
demurrage, and (d) furnace allowances. It is also disclosed 
that the extensive free services by the carriers incident to 
the spotting of cars on plant railways very largely increases 
their operating expenses. The report in the Industrial 
Railways Case, just announced, shows that these allow- 
ances and free services, which are fruitful sources of un- 
lawful discriminations against the small shipper, are also 
a heavy drain upon the revenues of the carriers. The ag- 
gregate amount of the allowances and the cost of the free 
services in official classification territory were estimated in 
that report to deplete the carriers’ revenues by not less 
than $15,000,000 a year. Action should clearly be taken by 
the carriers forthwith to abolish all such illegal alowances 
and free services. 


Other investigations undertaken by the Commission 
show that other extensive services are rendered by 
carriers without charge in addition to the rate, and the 
investigations tend to show that these free services often 
become the means of njust discriminations against the 
smaller shippers. They also add largely to the carriers’ cost 
of operation. Among such services is the so-called trap 
or ferry car service, by means of which the carriers col- 
lect and deliver the traffic of many large shippers at their 
store doors, saving them the expense of cartage which 
other shippers under the same rate must pay. This has 
grown until the service has become a burdensome and ex- 
pensive one to the carriers. Free store-door delivery for 
the larger shippers is also effected by certain forms of 
lighterage, a growing item of expense to the carriers. By 
means of drayage, and in other ways, store-door delivery 
is effected for many shippers at the expense of the carriers, 
while the mass of the shippers using the same rates have 
the benefit of no such services, but bear the expense them- 
selves. In many cases the carriers also offer a free service 
of elevation, and often without charge and at substantial 
cost to themselves permit reconsignment and diversion 
in transit. It is practically the universal custom also to 
spot cars on private spur and switch tracks without charge. 
Obviously all such services are of special value to such 
shippers as are in a position to enjoy them, but their cost 
constitutes a heavy drain upon the carriers. Just what 
the extent of this drain may be is not yet known to the 
Commission and probably not now fully known to the 
carriers themselves. 


I have spoken of these services as free services, not 
meaning thereby that they are not authorized in the tariffs 
of the carriers, but only that they are available to a rela- 
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tively small number of shippers without any addition to 
the rate which the mass of shippers have to pay without 
having the opportunity to have the benefit of any such 
services. I shall not venture to make any definite estimate 
in figures as to what it costs the carriers to render these 
services, or any estimate of the revenues that would accrue 
to them for the services under charges that all would re- 
gard as reasonable. No well-informed person, however, can 
doubt that the discontinuance of these free services would 
save the carriers millions of dollars of expense annually, 
nor can any well-informed person doubt that if each such 
service should be measured in relation to its cost and its 
value and the general conditions surrounding it, and should 
then be made to contribute on a reasonable basis to the 
revenues of the carriers performing it, the income of the 
carriers would be increased by many million dollars a year. 
To the extent therefore that these free services may justly 
be said to account for or contribute to any inadequacy in 
the revenues of the carriers, to that extent it would seem 
to follow that the proposed increase in rates means that 
the general shipping public must accept increased rate 
burdens in order that the carriers may continue without 
charge to render these valuable and costly services to a 
relatively small number of shippers. The propriety, there- 
fore, under existing circumstances of discontinuing the per- 
formance of these special services without charge is mani- 
festly a matter that should receive immediate consideration. 

In making these observations it must be understood 
that the Commission is not taking this means of indicating 
that the carriers must adopt this method of increasing 
their income and may not adopt another method. Nor 
must it be understood from what has been said that I am 
announcing any definite views for the Commission on this 
question of free services. What I have said is simply a 
point of view as to which the Commission has reached no 
conclusions buc upon which it desires light and informa- 
tion based on the experience both of the carriers and the 
shippers. What I intend to make clear is that the Commis- 
sion must necessarily look at the case from all points of 
view_in order that we may be in a position to indicate what 
course, in justice to the general shipping public as well 
as to themselves, the carriers may pursue to meet the 
situation should additional revenues be needed. 

At an early day, therefore, it is the purpose of the 
Commission to set for hearing the question of the pro- 
priety of making reasonable charges for the free services 
that I have described, and more particularly for the service 
of spotting cars on private spur and switch tracks. 


NEWARK TRAFFIC CLUB 


Novel ideas were introduced at the fifth annual 
dinner of the Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., held Janu- 
ary 24. The entrance to the banquet room, known as 
“the special dinner car,” was attended by uniformed 
railroad gatemen, and tickets were inspected upon en- 
trance, the guests finding their places by means of seat- 
ing lists arranged in form of time tables. Railroad 
porters, messenger and news boys were on hand to 
anticipate the wants of those present, and introduction 
to the many songs was sounded by a locomotive bell. 

A. V. Hamburg, president of the Board of Trade of 
Newark, in his address, “The Commercial Growth of the 
World,” began with the records of history and came 
forward to the present period. Our greatest fault was 
expressed as lack of thoroughness, declaring we travel 
faster, farther and finer, killing more than any other 
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people. He further brought out that the railroads em- 
ploy some 1,699,000 people, paying in wages annually 
$1,243,113,172. 

Jackson E. Reynolds, general attorney of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, spoke at great length on 
the difficulties with which railroads contend. The speaker 
called attention to legislation aimed at railroads, where- 
in, from 1910 to 1913, 10 anthracite roads had increased 
their property investment by $300,000,000, and as a re- 
sult of this investment the gross income of the concerns 
increased to $84,000,000. However, it was found that 
operating expenses had risen to $85,500,000, or $1,500,000 
in excess of additional earnings. 

Ivy L. Lee, executive assistant Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, concluded the addresses of the evening, touching 
strongly on passenger facilities of Newark and removal 
of grade crossings. The management of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, he said, had a definite purpose, as soon 
as feasible, to build four tracks across Market street 
and to rebuild the present station with a modern build- 
ing, providing high level platforms between the inner 
tracks. This, however, could not be done immediately, 
as financial skies are not sufficiently clear to justify a 
prudent railroad in any large expenditures just now. As 
further evidence, to cope with the increased passenger 
service, the Pennsylvania in 1910, before either Park 
Place station or their New York station was opened, had 
a total of 191 steam trains east and west bound stop- 
ping at Market Street station. To-day 208 steam trains 
at Market Street, and in addition 228 trains to and from 
Park Place, or a total of 436 trains for the convenience 
of Newark patrons, this new and largely increased serv- 
ice doing away with ferriage from Jersey City to New 
York, providing easy accessibility to Wall street or 
Seventy-second street. 


To remove all grade crossings in New Jersey, Mr. 
Lee stated, it would cost his road $60,000,000 there 
being just 1,200 such crossings still to remove, and, in 
his opinion, this expense should not be borne entirely 
by the railroad. Public service corporations, on motion 
of a municipality, a railroad or on a commission’s initia- 
tive, should have the right to designate such grade cross- 
ings as should be removed. 


This dinner was the largest ever held by the club, 
the attendance being 160. The following were guests: 
C. A. Swope, general eastern agent Louisville & Nash- 
ville; A. Preston Jump, freight agent Carnegie.Steel Co.; 
R. J. DeLong, general passenger agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Ivy L. Lee, executive assistant of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; Augustus V. Hamburg, president Board 
of Trade Newark; H. B. R. Potter, commercial agent 
Erie; Jackson E. Reynolds, general attorney. Central 
Railroad of New Jersey; Nat Duke, assistant. traffic 
manager Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad; 
John T. Rogers, traffic manager Thos. A. Edison, Inc.; 
Irving C. Brown of L. Bamberger & Co., and Charles 
Milbauer, general agent of the Transcontinental Freight 
Co. 


DECISION ON LONG CREDITS. 


In the United States Circuit Court at Cincinnati, 
in the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the Sunday Creek Coal Co., the court held that 
carriers cannot extend long credits. to favored shippers 
without violating Section 3 of the Act. to regulate com- 
merce in relation to undue preferences. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 


other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 


MOTOR TRUCKS FOR BROKEN LOTS 


For a number of years the terminal managers of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad at Boston 
have been struggling with the question of how best to 
handle freight shipments and deliveries in less than car- 
load lots. During the past year considerable experiment- 
ing has been done with gasoline and electric trucks and, 
as a result, the railroad company has recently purchased 
a number of electric machines of five tons capacity to 





be used in assisting shippers and receivers in the expe- 
ditious handling of freight. 

Trucks are used for transferring freight, in less than 
carload lots, from inward to outward freight houses. 

Previous to the installation of these trucks they 
were using about 47 shifting cars, which were charged 
up to their department at 45 cents each per day, or 
$21.15 per day. They now use one “shifter” at 45 cents. 

These trucks go between houses that are from one- 
fourth to one mile apart. 

Previous to employing the trucks, the work was as 
follows: 


Inward freight was unloaded from car to freight 
house; later, the shifter switched in and above load, 
loaded into it, together with other goods for outward 
points. The shifter was then switched to the outward 
freight house, where the car is unloaded and sorted; 
then shipments are loaded into car for point of destination. 

With trucks the inward car is unloaded and the out- 
ward-bound goods left near the dor. Then the truck takes 
the load to the outward-freight house, where it is loaded 
directly into a car for its point of destination. 

Each truck has a driver, a checker and two freight 
handlers at present. The management is considering hav- 
ing only a driver and checker on the truck and having 


device or method mentioned in this department. 


Motor Trucks Supplement Railroad Service on Broken Lots of Freight. 








the freight handled by the men at the respective freight 
houses. 

These trucks have a clear loading space of 6x15 feet 
with stakes, side opening, high seat and three bow hoods. 
They are equipped with Edison batteries. With the above 
loading space on mixed freight, the trucks carry from 
9,200 to 10,000 pounds conveniently. They are handling 
about 75 tons per day, with a mileage per truck of 14. 

The management is considering in the near future 
transferring between the Congress Street and the North 











station, a distance of about two miles, provided the pres- 
ent proposition continues to work out satisfactorily. They 
are to garage and care for these trucks themselves, also 
charge from their own charging plant. 


FENDERS ON MOTOR TRUCKS 





At the request of the Automobile Club of Detroit, 
Cornelius T. Myers of that city wrote the following opin- 
ion, in view of the city ordinance requiring motor trucks 
to be equipped with fenders: 

On October 1 the police department was called upon 
to enforce the motor truck fender ordinance. This ordi- 
nance specifies that all trucks of one-ton capacity and 
over shall be equipped with a fender approved by the 
police department. The object of the ordinance is to 
prevent accidents to pedestrians, which accidents have 
been far too numerous of late. Several fenders have 
been presented to the police department and are offered 
for sale to our citizens who operate trucks. The resemble 
the various types of trolley car fenders, with which every- 
one is familiar. 

Two questions now confront us: (1) If a truck 
equipped with a fender strikes and injures a pedestrian, 
can the owner of the truck offer as a defense the fact 
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The Drivers Prefer 
White Trucks 


ECAUSE they are easier to operate and easier to 
B take care of. The simple monobloc, small bore 
— gives ample power and necessitates little 
care. e perfect load balance and four speeds, means 
easy steering, even on the heaviest truck, and a perfect 


control. 


White Trucks also permit the driver to make the best possible 
showing to his employers in the promptness of his deliveries and 
the low expense of operation and maintenance. 

The favorite truck of the driver is the favorite truck of the owner 
—because the truck’s efficiency largely depends on the driver. 
Every White driver is a White Truck enthusiast. 


THE WHITE Gai) COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Both in quantity and value of production, the largest manufacturers 
of commercial motor vehicles in America. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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that he had complied with the law, and the pedestrian 
was taking an ordinary risk? (2) Will the fenders prevent 
accidents? 

On the first point: It is only natural that, having been 
compelled by law to invest money in a fender, an owner 
can point to the fact that he has done all expected of 
him. The driver will certainly not be more careful, for 
he feels that having a fender to a certain extent absolves 
him from responsibility for an accident; also, that with 
a fender he has a chance of striking a person and not 
injuring him. 

On the second point: The only thing a fender, such 
as can be purchased, will do, is in some cases to prevent 
a pedestrian being run over by the wheels themselves. 
Now, in the vast majority of cases, the victim is injured 
by being struck by some part of the truck, such as the 
frame, mudguards, radiator or lamps (if they are on front 
of the truck), and thrown to the pavement or against 
some nearby object. With a fender attached, other things 
being equal, the pedestrian stands more chance of being 
struck because the fenders extend a foot or more ahead 
of the truck itself. The edge of the fender is only six 
inches above the pavement, so that if a person is struck 
with any force, he is likely to have his legs knocked 
from under him and thrown more violently than ever 
against the pavement or some part of the truck. 


The causes of most truck accidents are fast or care- 
less driving, ineffective brakes and (with pneumatic-tired 
trucks) the failure to use skid chains when necessary. 
No amount of fenders will offset these conditions. The 
fender makes a heavy vehicle still more cumbersome, and 
adds an item of expense to the already heavy cost of 
hauling goods. In some cases it will be of service, and 
no attempt is being made to deny what usefulness it has 
or the public spirit that prompted the passing of the ordi- 
nance. The cure for the epidemic of accidents is deeper 
than the adoption of a fender. The cow-catcher does not 
help the unfortunate New Englander who is struck by 
a New Haven Railroad locomotive, and, on the other 
hand, the fenders of the Detroit United Railway are 
seldom called upon to make a rescue. It is all a question 
of handling. The cow-catcher is out of date and useless 
when called upon; the trolley fender is one of the best 
of its kind, but very seldom called upon. Bad manage- 
ment leaves railroad crossings unprotected; hence the 
disaster. Careful engineering has provided a safe, maxi- 
mum speed and an efficient brake for the trolley car, and 
careful training has given the motorman judgment in its 
control; hence the comparative absence of accidents here. 


The motor truck is comparatively a new machine, and 
the average driver has had none too great a training in 
its control; neither does he fully appreciate the great 
forces which he is handling. Very often the truck itself 
is at fault, either in the design of some of its parts or 
in their adjustment. Heavy weights traveling at undue 
speeds are very hard to stop quickly without straining 
the mechanism or damaging expensive tires—therefore 
limit the speed by law and see that the governing device 
will not allow any greater speed. Brakes wear, even 
when well designed, and I have been on many a truck 
in this city where the brakes were in such poor condition 
as to be of almost no assistance in stopping the truck. 
I have seen more than one driver go day after day de- 
pending on his horn to clear the way, on nice judgment 
in avoiding grades, and on the other fellow’s brakes to 
prevent a collision. Every truck should be required by 
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law to be able to stop in a given distance when loaded 
to its maximum capacity. 

If an ordinance is passed covering reasonable maxi- 
mum speeds and stopping distances for trucks of various 
sizes, I think rapid progress could be made in doing away 
with accidents. Make inspections at given intervals, and 
whenever an accident takes place, have an inspection 
made on the spot. It should be kept in mind that nothing 
should be done to harm motor truck traffic, because it is 
of great economic advantage to the city at large, but 
we should guard against the great risk of accident on our 
streets during the development of this most modern means 
of transporting goods. 


ECONOMICAL FREIGHT HANDLING 





The General Vehicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
has issued a booklet showing how the battery truck crane 
is used for a great variety of handling and conveying 
of heavy freight. It is used in the Bush Terminal, New 
York, for towing trailers. 

From the logs of a number of these machines for a 
long period of service in the Bush Terminal, New York, 
the following average week’s work at towing trailers has 
been deduced: 


Number of pactames handled... .. 0. ccccccivscdess 7,570 
Average weight per package.............-seee> 230 pounds 
Total weight handled (900 tons)......... 1,720,000 pounds 
Average distance packages were moved........... 900 feet 
Of total time machine was working........... 80 per cent 
Packages delivered per working minute................3 
Number of different jobs worked on...........-.-++++- 30 
Heaviest single load drawn .............+.-e+- 12% tons 
Cost of operator, interest, depreciation and power..... $24 
Cost of moving one package 900 feet............ % cent 
Cost of moving one ton (9 packages) 900 feet...... 3 cents 


Thirty tons of freight per hour can be moved one- 
half mile by this method under ordinary circumstances 
For instance, 600,000 pounds of cotton have been moved 
one-half mile in a day at the rate of 24 bales per load, and 
a round trip every 12 minutes. This shows an average 
of two bales (500 pounds each) per minute through a 
distance of one-half mile. On a hurry order for cotton, 
48 bales were alongside the lighter within 25 minutes 
after the order was given, thus demonstrating the flex 
ibility and promptness of this system by which one man 
can handle more ton-miles than by any other method. 
On small package freight (canned salmon), using two 
trailers per train, one battery truck crane has moved 
1,000,000 pounds 600 feet in 19 hours. 


PURCHASES THREE TRUCKS 





The all-around superiority of motor trucks for the 
delivery of petroleum products, whether in the form of 
fuel oils or grease, is attested by the rapidity with which 
the great oil companies are supplanting horse-drawn tank 
wagons with motor equipment. 

The Atlantic Refining Co., which is the leading dis 
tributor of oil in eastern Pennsylvania, has consistently 
purchased motor trucks and extended its business by 
reason of the better service which motors enable the 
company to give. With the establishment of each new oil 
station a tank truck is assigned to cover its territory. 
This company now operates 84 White trucks, having taken 
delivery of three 1%-ton trucks a few days ago. 
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e is the dispatch with which goods are 
carried from the upper floors to the 
shipping rooms below that appeals to the 
men responsible for getting things moved 
on time. 


It is the economy of the operation 
that appeals to the man who must show 
a profit. 


It is the combination of these advan- 
tages that has led the U. S. Post-offices 
at Chicago, New York and St. Louis; the 
Pennsylvania R. R. at New York; the 
Long Island R. R. in Brooklyn, and nu- 
merous warehouses, express offices and 
factories to install the 


OTIS 


Gravity Spiral 
Conveyor 


for handling mail, baggage, freight and 
merchandise. 


Gravity is the only force employed—there are no up-keep expenses 
connected with these Conveyors. They are built to suit conditions and to 
carry bags, packages, boxes or barrels swiftly yet gently from upper levels 
to lower. 

A low installation cost is the entire outlay. 

We can give some interesting information of how businesses of all kinds 
are using these Conveyors to speed up their systems of internal merchandise 
handling. 


Suggestions of this sort will be worth while to your business. Ask us to send our book- 
let to you. Write to 


Otis Elevator Company 


Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, NEW YORK 
600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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A TRANSPORTATION SCHOOL 





The transportation committee of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce has inaugurated, under the direction of 
Traffic Commissioner D. F. Hurd, a series of evening 
meetings for the express purpose of affording shipping 
clerks an opportunity to become better acquainted with 
transportation matters. In its announcement the commit- 
tee says: 

“In order that transportation may be legally conducted 
as now required by law, and also that shippers and re- 
ceivers may obtain their rights under the same law, a 
practical knowledge of all phases of transportation is not 
only desirable, but most important. 

“Therefore, it is believed that this plan for occasional 
meetings will commend itself to our merchants and manu- 
facturers, especially to those who do not maintain an 
established and fully equipped traffic department, present- 
ing as it does a practical means by which the employe in 
charge of the shipping matters may acquire an extended 
knowledge of this important factor of commerce.” 


The committee was of the opinion that the first meet- 
ing should be directed exclusively toward the creation of 
interest in the movement, and for this purpose a dinner 
was arranged for February 5, after which addresses ap- 
propriate to the occasion were made by- Hon. Newton 
D. Baker, mayor; Warren S. Hayden, president, Chamber 
of Commerce; George A. Schneider, secretary, Cleveland 
Athletic Club, and the program for future meetings was 
definitely outlined by Traffic Commissioner Hurd. 

The curriculum of the proposed school will include 
conditions of bills of lading, the proper presentation of 
claims, classification of freight, proper weighing, packing 
and routing of shipments, and the relations with local 
freight agents. 

The meeting met the fullest expectations of its pro- 
moters, over 200 being present, in the interest displayed 
throughout the meeting and in the favorable comment 
since made not only by those present but by officials of 
the firms and companies represented. 





CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


Statistical Bulletin No. 161 of the American Railway 
Association gives a summary of car surpluses and short- 
ages by groups, from Oct. 10, 1912, to Feb. 1, 1914: 

Total surplus Feb. 1, 1914, 211,960 cars; Jan. 15, 
1914, 217,274 cars; Feb. 1, 1913, 62,045 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period there is a a 
crease in the total car surplus of 5,314 cars, of which 
6,455 is in box, 511 in flat, 1,660 in coal and gondola, 
and an increase of 3,312 in miscellaneaus car surplus. 
The decrease in box car surplus was in Groups 2 (New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and eastern 
Pennsylvania), 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western 
Pennsylvania), 4 (the Carolinas and Virginias), 5 (Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota), 7 
(Montana, Wyoming and the Dakotas), 8 (Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas), 9 (Texas, 


Louisiana and New Mexico) and 10 (Washington, Oregon, — 


Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona). The decrease 
in flat car surplus was in Groups 2, 5, 6, 9 and 10 (as 
above). The decrease in coal and gondola car surplus 
was in Groups 2, 9 and 10 (as above). The increase in 
miscellaneous car surplus was in Groups 1 (New Eng- 
land Lines), 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 (as above). 
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Total shortage Feb. 1, 1914, 2,282 cars; Jan. 15, 1914, 
2,385 cars; Feb. 1, 1913, 24,785 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a de 
crease in the total car shortage of 103 cars, of which 
687 is in coal and gondola, and an increase of 303 in 
box, 155 in flat and 126 in miscellaneous car shortage. 
The increase in box car shortage is in Groups 4 and 9 
(as above) and 11 (Canadian Lines). The increase in 
flat car shortage is in Groups 4 and 6 (as above). The 
increase in miscellaneons car shortage is in Groups }j 
and 11 (as above). The decrease in coal and gondola 
car shortage is in Groups 2, 3 and 4 (as above). 

Compared with the corresponding period of last year, 
there is an increase in the total car surplus of 149,915 
cars, of which 51,301 is in box, 8,231 in flat, 68,592 in 
coal and gondola and 21,791 in miscellaneous car surplus. 
There is a decrease in the total car shortage of 22,503 
ears, of which 15,306 is in box, 1,558 in flat, 4,618 in 
coal and gondola and 1,021 in miscellaneous car shortage. 


Detail figures follow: 
SURPLUSES. 


Coal, 
Gondola 

and Other 
Date. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
SR 74,301 13,387 85,439 38,783 211,960 
) = le 80,756 13,898 87,149 35,471 217,274 
Jan. DS Bids ceee% 73,825 10,535 72,535 33,626. 190,521 
Dec. Ba SEs dna oniais 26,191 4,640 17,621 19,014 67,466 
ae Se 86 13,229 3,372 6,720 14,955 38,276 
Oct. —_— ia 16,087 3,164 7,953 14,790 41,994 
ee ee ev awtdws 42,992 4,148 8,689 17,747 73,576 
ate. 2. Be ica cews 32,673 2,788 8,810 25,445 69,716 
June 30, 1938........; 34,685 3,084 11,055 21,916 70,74 
Bay 81, BOSS. oo... es 23,849 3,172 11,601 21,669 60,29 
May BIG tirie oad 18,350 3,059 12,243 20,325 53,977 
ee. Be Ges «os <0 23,043 4,071 20,209 21,469 68,792 
March 1, 1913........ 15,967 4,650 18,03 19,873 58,529 
Feb. a Gd os elie 23,000 5,156 16,897 16,992 62,045 
ee eS | Pee 13,078 4,081 16,823 16,677 50,659 
Mev; 20, 1918....... 5,482 2,919 7,599 10,135 26,135 
Nov > Pee 2,632 1,551 7,262 8,452 19,897 
Oct 26, WOR ieee wee 4,701 1,079 6,491 10,539 22,810 

SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 

and Other 
Date. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Feb. DE. cies ot 1,387 310 102 483 2,282 
a Se ens a wcken 1,084 155 789 357 2,385 
Jan. ae SES < cas owe 1,070 434 57 110 1,671 
Dec. ¥ See hecksey 3,699 482 5,095 936 10,212 
Pees: The dc sever 22,918 1,531 12,595 3,074 40,118 
Oct. 5: Sewn tweets 17,278 1,957 10,393 1,992 31,620 
Set, 2: BOR is cies 7,627 1,766 5,209 668 15,270 
eR; Ee Be vec cées J 1,332 4,029 311 11,261 
June 30, 1913........ 2,362 1,470 2,821 383 7,03¢ 
Many ~~ GE, BRB .. se 4,163 1,656 3,109 455 9,38 
May pS re 7,154 2,046 3,733 1,245 14,178 
BIE ~ Bs Bebe civics 7,050 1,227 1,400 1,127 10,804 
March 1, 1913........ 17,645 3,623 3,355 2,525 27,148 
‘eb ~ ee 16,693 1,868 4,720 1,504 24,785 
Dec 3 Dbcb ved st 24,096 2,751 4,736 2,018 33,601 
Now. 96, 1918......:. 38,723 4,382 12,778 6,653 62,536 
he SA 46,463 5,164 14,811 4,718 71,156 
Ot, S20, Weer iiss. 32,749 4,076 14,897 2,667 54,389 


COAL RATE ADVANCES 


Ine closing session of the hearing on bituminous 
coal rate advances on Tuesday morning brought out more 
verbal clashes that verged on mud-slinging than anything 
that has yet come up. Attorney H. P. McCue, general su- 
perintendent of the Montour Railroad and traffic manager 
for the Pittsburgh Coal Co., was the only witness on the 
stand, but while he was there Hugh L. Bond of the B. 
& O., on cross-examination against the protest of the 
attorneys for the coal company, delved into the contract 
that has recently been made by and between the Montour 
Railroad and the Bessemer & Lake Erie for a prorating 
of lake cargo coal rates. It is to become effective on 
July 1. Mr. McCue was not an especially willing witness 
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on that phase, but he answered questions tending to 
show that the refusal of the Bessemer & Lake Erie to 
advance lake cargo coal rates is due to the veto of the 
Montour Railroad, the controlling interest in which is 
owned by the coal company. 

Mr. Bond insisted that the contract indicated that if 
any advance had been made the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
would derive no benefit, so he suggested that that is why 
it did not join in the advance. He said all of the advance 
would go to the Montour. 

“I suggest that, in answer to Mr. Lyon’s demand for 
something to answer that the counsel of your company 
show that this contract is not a device for giving the coal 
company a rebate.” 

The witness suggested that Charles M. Johnston, gen- 
eral counsel for the Montour Railroad, was present and 
would be able to give Mr. Bond light on the subject at 
iny time he desired it. The lawyer said he would do 
that as soon as the legality of the contract was challenged. 

“It is challenged here and now,” retorted Mr. Bond, 
with emphasis. “I give notice that if there is ever an 
attempt to make settlement under that contract there 
will be a complaint to the Commission and to the attorney- 
general.” 


By way of answer o that attack, Attorneys Lyon and 
Johnston asked the witness a lot of questions about the 
Tillman-Gillespie resolution inquiry conducted by the 
Commission, in which it was disclosed that W. A. Patten 
and other Pennsylvania Railroad officials were stockhold- 
ers in the Keystone Coal Co., and that they discriminated 
in rates and car supply in favor of the companies in which 
Mr. Rea, young Mr. Cassatt, Mr. Patten and other Penn- 
ylvania officials had an interest. 
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INDICTED FOR CONCESSIONS 





The Commission announced on February 11 that the 
federal grand jury at Trenton, N. J., had indicted the 
Lehigh & Hudson River Railroad Co. in ten counts and 
Morris Rutherford, its vice-president and general mana- 
ger, for soliciting, accepting and receiving concessions 
from the published rate on bituminous coal received by it 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad from the Westmoreland 
district, near Pittsburgh. The coal was taken to Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., and there turned over to the Lehigh & 
Hudson River R. R. and unloaded. The coal, which was 
fuel coal, was actually billed to Warwick, N. Y. There 
were approximately 400 carloads. The joint rate to War- 
wick is $2.30 per ton, out of which the Pennsylvania 
received a division of $1.79. Under such a shipment the 
Commission holds that the Pennsylvania Co.’s local rate 
of $2 should have applied and, by means of this false 
billing to Warwick, the Lehigh & Hudson road gained 
a concession of 21 cents a ton. Representatives of the 
Commission detected the practice in November. Subse- 
quently, according to the statement of the Commission, 
officers of the Lehigh & Hudson admitted that the law 
had been violated and undercharges of more than $3,000 
were paid to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Vice-president 
Rutherford was indicted because it was developed that 
on July 1, 1912, the general counsel of his company had 
written him a letter fully explaining the significance of 
a decision in the Supreme Court upholding an opinion of 
the Commission that railroads must pay the published 
rate on their engine fuel coal, thus indicating that Vice- 
President Rutherford was put on notice that old practices 
must be stopped. 








The winders on paper mill in Milwaukee 


The manufacture of 


Fibre and Cor- 
rugated Cases 


depends largely upon the 
source of supply of the 
fibre board. The actual 
making of the cases may 
be perfect, but if the fibre 
board is not of the best, the 
result will be a failure. 


We. were compelled to 
install our Own paper ma- 
chine (which is located in 
the same building with our 
box plant) in order to pro- 
cure the best fibre board 
that could be made. For 


this reason we can guarantee you the best of guality—always uniform, as all of 
our product is made the same, in one mill. We can render you the best of service 
as we have the facilities for making boxes from pulp to the finished product. 

| ee 






HUMMEL & DOWNING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Age 34, single, steady and 
reliable. Nine years in local freight office and freight 
claim department of Michigan Central Ry., Detroit. 
Tour years in commercial traffic work. My experience 
covers every detail] of commercial and railroad traffic 
work, viz: Rates, routing, claims, accounts, exporting, 
office system, correspondence and movement of carload 
and less-than-carload business. Policy: aggressive, yet 
courteous; every detail of traffic work started right 
and kept there. At present traffic manager for a 
large mail-order furniture manufacturing concern. I 
am seeking a larger field and would prefer a Detroit, 
Chicago or New York position. Address Traffic World, 
L. N. 217. 











POSITION WANTED as TRAFFIC MANAGER or 
ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER, with railroad, indus- 
trial company or permanent traffic association, by man 
aged 43, steady and reliable. Sixteen years with one con- 
cern controlling large mining, railroad and other cor- 
porations. No prospective opportunity for advancement 
from present position of Chief Rate Clerk is reason for 
wishing change. Address A 828, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Expert freight TRAFFIC 
CLERK and stenographer of many years’ experience, 
middle age, steady and reliable, would like to make 
change where there is opportunity for advancement. 
Am making good where now employed, but no prospect 
for advancement. Address C 829, The Traffic World, 
Chicago, Ill. 





TRAFFIC’ MANAGER'S position wanted. Have filled 
important positions in traffic departments of © several 
large railroads. For ten years past have been in com- 
mercial life, handling traffic matters in connection with 
other duties. Want to confine my whole time to traffic 
for a progressive company. Among my references are 
railroad men of national reputation. Address L. S. J., 
46, Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 
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GLUCOSE RATES 


The advanced rate hearing on Friday was on glucose, 
corn oil cake and other grain by-products. Judge Hends« 
son of the Iowa commission, for the Clinton Sugar R: 
fining Co. and Douglas & Co. of Cedar Rapids, the former 
a manufacturer of glucose and corn by-products and 
the latter a manufacturer of starch, placed on the stand 
J. A. O’Halloran for the first-mentioned company and Co! 
B. H. O’Meara for the last mentioned, to show that the 
adjustment of rates on glucose and other products of 
the two companies is unduly discriminatory against them 
and in favor of the products of the Corn Products Refin 
ing Co., which the witnesses called “the trust.” Mr. O’Ha! 
loran challenged any railroad man to show any reason 
why the by-products of corn should be rated higher than 
the products. He made the unqualified assertion that, in 
his opinion, the rate adjustment is made to favor what 
he called the trust. Colonel O’Meara adopted his exhibits, 
eight in number, with mere changes as to tonnages for 
his company. 

Mr. Butterfield, on cross-examination, tried to make 
the witnesses admit that the question of undue discrimi- 
nation now raised had been considered by the Commis- 
sion in complaints filed by them. He also asked ques- 
tions intended to bring out the fact, cheerfully admitted, 
that notwithstanding the alleged undue discrimination 
both protestants had been able to do fairly well in their 
business. 





ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 




















eliminating the human equation. 











HUMAN FALLIBILITY 


is recognized to be the source of many errors in all walks of life. 
matic methods are being substituted for manual wherever possible. 


The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder 


attached to any reliable- R. R. track scale, will automatically record 
the weights of carload shipments passing over the scale, entirely 
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Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., Hartford Building, Chicago 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs fur- 
nished; Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York. 


H. Earlton Hanes 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Blackmar & Bundschu 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
Suite 904 Commerce Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Special Attention to Rate Claims and 
Practice Before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Watson & Aberne 


Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. Dahlberg 


Commerce Expert. 
Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnatti, O. 


Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


William C. Cowling 


Freight Traffic Advisor. 


Attention given to all matters before State Com- 
missions and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1251 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 
Luther M. Walter 
Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


John S. Burchmore 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to attorneys. 
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Freight Rates Made Easy 


The CHICAGO FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
of class rates is a condensed file of railroad tar- 
iffs, arranged for quick reference, showing 
THROUGH RATES from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee territory to towns in every state in 
the Union. 








Sell The OIL TRADE 


Some 1,800 Independent Oil Jobbers and 
Refiners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers in 


this country are Constantly in the market for 
















































All technicalities are eliminated in this, the Steel Tanks Boilers 
most handy of all freight rate Guides. Not Steel Barrels Steam and 
complicated ; just a practical and simple refer- a Cars —- 
ence book of class rates; concise and conven- ee Couplings Oil Well 
tent. Belting Supplies 








For checking expense bills, estimating pre- 
pays, quoting delivered prices, etc., etc., it is in 
a class by itself. Quicker than the telephone, 
and easier of access than a railroad tariff. 
Kept up to date at all times. Indorsed by rail- 
road and shipper alike. 








You can reach this big and growing market 


ONLY through 







The National Petroleum News 


Representing Independent Oil Men 


Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Employ it as YOUR Salesman. Write Us. 















Yearly subscription price only $7.50. 


na Cecaion, WW. MARTIN & CO. iirsccm: 


417 &. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. 









GREAT FEATS ACCOMPLISHED 


AND 


Grand Prizes Won 


STAMP THE 


UNDERWOOD 


THE LEADER 


IN THE TYPEWRITER FIELD AND IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


HERE ARE A FEW OF ITS VICTORIES: 


Holder of the Elliott-Cresson Medal awarded by the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
Holder of every Grand Prize of importance awarded in the last twelve years. 
Holder of every International Record for Speed, Accuracy, Stability. 


UNDERWOOD 


*“‘THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY” 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York,London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc... 
Huguenot Express Co. Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. Phone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from out 
of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


350-356 Seneca St. ‘‘Unsurpassed facilities’’ for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Ine. 


CHICAGO . 443 Marquette Building. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ST. LOUIS . 1501 Wright Building. 

Carload distribution to all railroads at Chicago and St Import and export freight contractors, tramsfer and 
Louis without teams; L. C. L. shipments of machinery reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
forwarded at reduced rates to all principal Western and eh 
Pacific Coast points. free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended te. 
Imsurance, 18c. Track connections. 


‘ g The Transportation Club of Cincinnat 
LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS Frank A; Healey, Pres; a. "ander 
The National Industrial Traffic League. sterling Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ —°°"_ 5°: 
Object—The object of this elias is haseietian In charge of tame in- ‘The Transportation Ciub of Loulsvilie 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic  dustries located at Sterling and Rock &&. I. Roederer, Pres; 3. J. McBride 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- Falls, Ill. W. P. Benson, President; H. Secy. 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- H. Wood, Vice-President; W. J. Bur- The Transportation Club of Toledo. B 
road commissions and transportation leigh, Secretary-Treasurer; W. E. Long, D. Ryan, Pres.; J. 8. Marks, Secy. 
companies in promoting and securing Traffic Manager. The Traffic Club of Newark. H. B. R. 
— nee yore a the = — Potter, Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy 
e state and national governments o 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure be OP ag a =. ‘= = ee =e. “ a —— DB 
proper legislation where deemed neces- Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner oe oe ee 
sary, and the modification of present Memphis, Tenn. : ' The Transportation Club of en Mick. 
laws where considered harmful to the . Sidney A. Jones, Pres.; R. Hurley, 
=~ ee ere: ro “— <nreaee Secy. 
view to advance fair dealing an oO Transportation Club of San Francisco. J. 
promote, conserve and protect the com- TRAFFIC CLUBS F. Gurein, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacoba, 
mercial and transportation interests. Traffic Club of Kansas City. Joseph A. Secy 
Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North Tapee, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. The Rallroad Club of Kansas City, Me. 
La Salle St., Chicago. The Chicago Transportation Association. J. N. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove 


¥ Lc iols ras : an iv Secy. 
Officers. Cc. H. Schniglau, Pres.; H. E. MacNiven, The Traffic’ ‘and Transportation Club of 


8. G. Wilson President Secy. . 
Commissioner, Transportation Bureau of The Traffic Club of New York. R. H Ht eaten, Boece. W. Carey, Pres.; & 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. Wallace, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. B 
J. Keavy Vice-President Brooklyn Teatte Club (inc.), H. L. Wil- . yon ket F. S. Rew. Eee. a 
h Traffic Di- lard, Pres.; C, I. Darcey, Secy. alt Lake ransportation ub. & 
ee Tekin at Goce tabae.: The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. Davis, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 
apolis, Ind. W. Colby, Pres. Traffic Club of Milwaukee, Wm. F 
Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy S. O’Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lioyd, Secy. 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michigan McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lloyd 
oi Ave. Coleage. Ti. area The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. T. B. | A yp gtr Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
v : ndblom st. Secretary Jackson, Pres.; G. S. Maxwell, Secy. : 
to : ; . j 
6 North La Salle St., Chicago. The Traffic Club of Philadsiphia. Harry and Rapids TraMic Club, Grand Rapids, 
heeeiihaneketta Billi Pres: C. W. Su erfield Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James 
National Implement and Vehicle Assocla- Sec ngs, ee ° URIS, Bale, Secy. 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mer., y. Transportation Club of Peorla. R. M. 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. The Traffic Club of St. Louis. R. K. Fieid, Pres.; A. S. Howells, 4 
pithbapiionrins Pretty, Pres.; W. > ene: or ‘oe bh en — " ne D. F. Hurd, 
Nationa! League of Commission Mer- The Traffic Ciub © ttsbu res.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 
chants of the United States. J. J. Castel- Sattley, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Tove: Traffic Club of Erle, Pa. Edwin H. Bre- 
lini, Pres., Cincinnati, O.; R. S. French, The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. villier, Pres.: M. W. Eismann, Secy. 
Business Manager, 262-204 Franklin St., M. R. Maxwell, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
New York. Secy. geles, Cal. FE. 8S. Blair, Pres.; C. B 
senpliiteennipaets The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. Cline, Secy.-Treas. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- Sam W. Manning Pres.; C. A. Ander- Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fila. A. W. 
tion. H. 8. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. son, Secy. Fritot, Pres.; Chas. A. Bland Sacy. 
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| : 
Takes Time and Costs Money 
WHEY TAKE IT 


When 


ne Traffic Service Bureau 


With its intimate knowledge of 
the various Governmental De- 
partments will serve you 
reasonably and wellr 


Rate Compilations or Comparisons 
Classification Inquiries 
Statistical or Historical Data 
Any Special Service 


WRITE SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The Traffic Service Bureau, 508 Colorado Bldg., Washington 


a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writivg to cdvertisers. 





